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PROLOGUE 


Even today a surprising number of people in South Africa still 
remember my great-aunt Johanna. She has been in her grave 
for well over thirty years, but her life was long, and stretched 
so far back into the Victorian era, that she is still a link with 
times that seem to belong only to the history books. 

The sister of my grandmother, she came to the Cape at the 
time when the Diamond Fields were being opened up, and such 
was the impression she made on people, that she is not forgotten 
when others, who occupied positions far more important, have 
passed into oblivion. A combination of qualities in Johanna 
Emmanuel made people remember her. She was tiny in figure 
and although, when I knew her as a small boy, her hair was 
already white, older folk told me about the days when it was 
the most enchanting auburn, and when her looks were the talk 
of the Peninsula. Even more impressive than this, however, was 
the mixture of vivacity and pawky humour which, as the years 
went on, gave rise to little tales about her. “ Tante Hannchen ” 
she was named affectionately by many of her friends, including 
those with whom she worked. 

It was she who started the teaching of arts and crafts on 
modem lines in South Africa. If you turn up the catalogue 
of the women’s section of the Cape of Good Hope Exhibit at 
the World’s Fair of Chicago in 1893, you will find that Johanna 
Emmanuel and her pupils were responsible for a whole collec¬ 
tion of articles sent all the way to the U.S.A. 

Oddly enough, shortly before World War II, when I was in 
Hollywood, I ran into one of her former pupils, Mrs. Nora 
Laing, who had brought a piece of Tante Hannchen’s work— 
a poker-work stool—10,000 miles to the shores of the Pacific. 
Today we may no longer like this kind of art, but in its time 
it helped to mould and express the cultural life of the old 
Colony. 

Apart from that, Hannchen was a natural leader of society. 
Her family delighted to accuse her of snobbery, but what could 
she do when people like Lady Gill, wife of Sir David Gill, Her 
Majesty’s Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, Mrs. Koop- 
mans de Wet and the wives of South African Governors chose 
her as their confidante? Of the course of her life I shall have 
more to say. 

I first met Johanna Emmanuel when, as a small boy, I w'as 
taken to her private sitting room in the old Royal Observatory 
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at Cape Town. Wandering round, as is the habit of young 
children, I asked who were the people on various photographs 
round the room. I remember being shown two symmetrical 
frames, each with a bearded face in it, and being told that the 
one was Uncle Frederick and the other was Uncle Gustav. At 
that time those names meant nothing to me, but the day came 
w'hen I was taken overseas and remembered the incident. I 
recall a memorable walk on the banks of the Rhine, opposite 
the mountains where, according to legend, Snow White lived 
with the Seven Dwarfs, the Sicbcngebirge, or Seven Hills, near 
Bonn. Tantc Hannchcn trotted me along and told me stories 
some about Snow White and some about herself. Back home 
and a little bit older, I remember again coming to her room 
the kind of apartment which one expects to be inhabited by an 
old aunt, full of interesting things with stories to them, and I 
was allowed to rummage through a drawer in her writing desk. 
To my great excitement I came upon a map, about two foot six 
in each direction. It was published by the Admiralty, and 
carried the entrancing heading “ Islands and Anchorages in 
the South Atlantic.” Right in the middle of this map I saw 
a ring of red ink marking “ Inaccessible Island.” Near by was 
another smaller speck of land, “ Stoltenhoff Island.” 

“ What are those?” I asked. Tante Hannchen smiled. 

“ That is where Uncle Frederick and Uncle Gustav once 
lived,” she said. 

I never got more out of her than that, and whenever I wanted 
to know' what had happened and who Uncle Frederick and 
Uncle Gustav were, she just said Uncle Gustav had died before 
I was bom, and Uncle Frederick when I was very small. So 
I asked my father, and he said: “ Oh yes, I remember. They 
were both in Cape Town for many years.” 

“ But what did they do?” I demanded. 

“ They lived on a desert island,” he answered, “ like 
Robinson Crusoe.” After that I got my father to tell me all 
he knew about them, and when I grew up I began systematic 
research. I spoke to my mother and I spoke to various old 
aunts. I inquired of old Cape Town ladies and spoke to 
archivists, and I even got a little bit out of Tante Hannchen 
herself. 

That is how the story’ that I have set down in this book came 
to be written. It w r as Josh Billings, the American writer, who 
said Truth is stranger than fiction, onlv not half so truthful.” 
That is my excuse for telling it here. 


Chapter I 


THE “ PRIVILEGED WOOL COMPANY ” 

From a high parapet of masonry a small boy looked down 
upon the glittering waters of the River Moskwa. Despite the 
summer, the wind, cool and bracing, blew from the direction 
of Siberia and stirred the weathercocks of the great city of 
Moscow, which rose behind him. With its domes and 
pinnacles, some onion-shaped, some tall and spired or softly 
rounded, the Kremlin dwarfed the houses that stretched to the 
horizon. 

The small boy’s mother, in her bonnet and crinoline, differed 
in no way from the mass of other middle-class wayfarers who 
were enjoying the pleasant afternoon that day in the late 1840’s. 
Only when she spoke to the Russians was it plain that Margaret 
Stoltenhoff was not one of them. 

There was something too about her blond ringlets and her 
red apple cheeks that marked her out as foreign. Nor did she 
make any secret about the fact; on the contrary she was proud 
to tell that she was English bom and of a good old Yorkshire 
family, the Pickersgills. One of her ancestors, she would add, 
Christopher Pickersgill, was a churchwarden in Masham back 
in the 17th century. 

Yet here she was, living in the strange half-oriental city of 
Moscow. There the Czar was crowned before going to live in 
his permanent capital, in the more modem and far less romantic 
St. Petersburg, which his ancestor, 150 years before, had raised 
out of the marshes beside the Baltic sea. The burr of the North 
Country was still thick upon her lips. “ We’re not Roosians,” 
she used to say, “ even if we do live in Roosia. Isn’t that so, 
Engelbert?” And Engelbert Stoltenhoff would smile and stroke 
his beard and say in a thick accent that was not Russian either : 
“ Yes, my dear, we are foreigners.” 

Only in her early thirties, Margaret Pickersgill had alreadv 
travelled far. Five years earlier, still in her home at Masham, 
the most remote excursion she had ever made was the few’ 
miles on foot to Jervaulx Abbey, the famous old ruins and 
beauty spot in the Dales, or to the neighbouring market town 
of Northallerton. There lived her old aunt and other friends 
with whom she occasionally spent a quiet holiday. Then had 
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conic the strange and exciting arrival of a letter from her grand¬ 
mother in Bradford, nearly 40 miles away, where her grand¬ 
father was in business as a wool buyer. It was still in Yorkshire 
but as far as the Pickcrsgills were concerned, might have been 
in Central Africa or in America. 

In fear and trembling Margaret was packed onto the local 
mail coach and taken to the railway station on the line that 
now ran to Edinburgh. She travelled third class and by open 
carriage, because they could not afford the upholstered first 
class, to the great wool metropolis of the country. 

Mighty chimneys spewing smoke, black heaps of slag near 
the coal mines and other signs of the rawest industrialism had 
passed by; now she was at Bradford itself, walking amid the 
wondcis of a city rapidly growing to the size of 100.000 people 
There adventure seized hold of her anew. One evening 
Margaret was asked to a church entertainment at the local 
Methodist chapel. She went, and in die crowd met a young 
man with a kind and intelligent face which caught her eye 
During die refreshment interval they drank tea together and she 
heard his attractive foreign twist of phrase. 

" M y namc ’’ he had told her, “ is Engelbert Stoltenhoff and 
I am here out of Germany the best methods to learn of dvcine 
woollen goods. And you? Where live you?” 

Before the week ended Stoltenhoff found a pretext for calling 
on her grandfather about business. As was the custom in those 
days, old Mr. Pickersgill’s office was in liis house, and Margaret 
reached the door as Engelbert came out. Much to her relief, 
both grandfather and grandmother liked their visitor, and he 
was even united to a meal. The holiday took an unforeseen 
turn, and before Margaret Pickersgill said goodbye to Bradford 
they were engaged to be married. 

don’t hold, with they foreigners,” her father declared, 

tTltw IT'Tv , Tben En S clbcrt himse1 ' arrived. 
“, v b ‘?’ rcd ‘faced Yorkshireman took one look at the equally 

S r Co " Unc " lal : < P u t down his pipe, slapped him on the 

mm fun“ *S ! uI heC ’ S , n0t a bad lad e ^ n if thee comes 
old ir , XVhat rcll g 1 I on beest thou?” Much to the 
BantL U an Tf, !f 0 T hrnent Ln S clbert confessed to being a 
denomination u T- tUnC thc Pickere gdls learnt that this 
S ec T h r d m many P arts of Germany. Such a 
which Engelbert n irk- “j™ 31101 ) w ?f fortified by the ease with 
in the North. Before he^d* Engl , ish la {t^age as spoken 
improved teclinioue of H completed his studies in the 

technique of dyeing, the marriage between the two 
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young people took place with the full blessing of all concerned. 

In his enthusiasm Pickersgill had imagined that his son-in-law 
would remain in Britain; but now that he was safely wed, it 
came to light that he had no such plans : he was looking out for 
employment in whatever country it might prove profitable. 

“I’m not specially wanting to go back to Germany,” he had 
said, and then, as Margaret lifted her happy eyes to his, “ but 
I might think of going to America—or to Australia.” 

Another extraordinary chance shaped the course of events : 
thc firm of Inglis and Macdougal, with which Stoltenhoff was 
gaining his experience, were renting a building adjoining the 
Consulate of His Imperial Majesty, the Czar of All the Russias. 
Count Pctchkoff was a Baltic nobleman rather less haughty 
than most. He found life among the local aristocracy and 
bourgeois citizens in an English provincial town extremely 
uninteresting. The enormous activity in the Bradford woollen 
mills, however, fascinated him, as did the world-wide ramifica¬ 
tions of thc city’s trade; he spent more and more time going 
round thc factories, discussing with various merchants plans for 
similar enterprises in Muscovy itself. Like other highborn 
Russians, he was not above making industrial investments, and 
one idea that emerged was thc founding of a large woollen mill 
in Moscow. Details were discussed with both Mr. Inglis and 
Mr. Macdougal; then came the time to take on a staff. The 
tradition of recruiting foreign experts was an ancient one in 
Russia, dating back to the time of Peter the Great who, in the 
late 1600’s and early 1700’s, brought to his realm hundreds of 
craftsmen, architects and engineers from every part of the 
Continent. The custom continued through the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and down to the era of the Mctrovick trials in the 
nineteen thirties. 

One day Mr. Macdougal, an immigrant Scot who had 
attained great prosperity in Bradford, called Engelbert into his 
counting house. “ Stoltenhoff,” he said, “ will you consider a 
proposition from an unexpected quarter?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he answered, “ but it depends on what it is.” 

“ Would you consider going to Russia?” 

“To Russia!” That was more than he had bargained for. 

“Yes, but if I tell you that the man who wants you to go 
is the local Russian Consul, Count Petchkoff, you may regard 
thc matter in a more serious light.” 

He explained that the Count was intending to obtain a 
charter from the Czar for a new monopoly, in accordance with 
the practice of those days. Engelbert Stoltenhoff hesitated a 
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moment. Then lie said: “ I would like to discuss this with 
my wife.’’ 

“Your wife?” repeated Macdougal. “ Since when have you 
got a wife?” 

“ Since last week. But she's a Yorkshire girl and has never 
before left home.” 

They were still living in the house of her parents when 
Engelbert arrived home. Margaret came to meet him in her 
shawl and her poke bonnet, her round face shining with the 
brisk air of autumn. He told her the story and she listened 
quietly. 

“ Is Russia far?” she asked. 

“ Very far,” was the reply. “ It’s not as far as America, but 
the manners of the people are different from any that you or 
I know of.” 

“We will do well there though, won't we?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I think we will. They pay well in Russia. 
I knew’ a man named Grau, who came from my town in 
Saxony, and he got a post in Russia as a tanner. They went 
to live in a place called Orel. He wTOte back afterwards saying 
that he had made a great deal of money but that the people 
were very rough. However, he stayed for ten years, and he is 
now back in Germany, where he is living happily.” 

Margaret nodded. “ I think,” she said, “ we shall also go.” 

Next morning early Stoltenhoff was waiting at the doorway 
of the Russian Consulate, admiring the gilded coat of arms of 
the Czar’s eagle painted over the door. Presently, with 
aristocratic lateness, the Count himself arrived, and the dyer 
was shown in. 

“ So you are the man about whom I heard yesterday, he 
began. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Engelbert. There was a pause. “ What will 
I earn if I go to Russia?” he then asked. When the figure was 
mentioned in roubles he shook liis head. “ I reckon only in 
thalers or pounds sterling.” Finally he said: Yes, I think I 
shall go. I have asked my wife and she approves.” 


The voyage from Hull across the North Sea took place during 
the eariy winter and was a bad dream of discomfort. They 
travelled by steamer and often the paddles which churned on 
either side were lifted clean out of the water, while the tall 
narrow funnel dipped so far sideways that travellers expected 
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the waves to come down into the boilers. Poor Margaret lav 
in the bunk in the communal cabin, watiting for her list hour 
but even this storm was weathered, and one morning the vessel 
lay outside Hamburg—the end of the first stage to St Peteis- 
burg. 

The great German seaport, with its thousands of masts and 
sails, was so reminiscent of Hull that she was not greatly im¬ 
pressed. Nor, after they had rounded the stormy tip of the 
Kattegat, did Copenhagen strike her with wonder. In the 
Baltic the water was quieter, but the cold so bitter that surface 
ice was already beginning to form as the good ship “Sibir” 
ploughed her way towards the east. Occasionally they sighted 
the coastline where hills, clad with mighty forests of pine, 
extended right down to the beaches. At Riga a new world 
awaited the travellers beneath its magnificent steeples. Margaret 
walked in speechless wonder beside her husband, and even he 
glowed with a patriotic ardour, remembering that his own 
countrymen had built this city. Then again the “ Sibir ” un¬ 
furled her sails and, heavily laden with English goods, gradually 
sailed into the main waterway of the Neva. 

Ahead lay the towers and the shining roofs of a vast city, 
cold, bleak and official-looking. There were French boulevards 
and wide terraces with cuirassiers in plumed helmets riding past. 
Detachments of Cossacks went by in long coats and fur” caps, 
bearing lances proudly across their shoulders and sitting their 
horses with inherited grace. This was St. Petersburg. Certainly 
their first impression of Russia was one of splendour and of 
power. Taking their boxes and bundles down the gangway, 
they walked past the Winter Palace and saw the Czar driving 
out to parade, followed by a long detachment of Probrieschen- 
sky Guards. His Majesty Nicholas I was still on the throne, a 
grim and reactionary monarch, but one who upheld all the 
dignity of the Romanoff dynasty. 

Their stay at St. Petersburg was just long enough to give 
them an opportunity of seeing its less impressive side, the end¬ 
less miles of slums behind the palaces, reeking with a filth which 
even the snows of winter failed to mask. The journey was now 
overland. For hundreds of miles they travelled by sledge across 
the steppes to Moscow. Occasionally they passed parties of men 
with staves and theodolites— railway surveyors—preparing for 
the line to connect the old and the new capitals of the Empire, 
and disputing hotly the best ways of circumventing swamps and 
giant forests. Before very long and arbitrarily these quarrels 
were to be solved. One day they reached the ears of the “ Little 
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Father ” himself, who smiled, called in his ministers and asked 
for a map. Taking a ruler he drew a straight line from Moscow 
to St. Petersburg. " That is where the railway is to run,” he 
said. And so it was built, irrespective of forests, hills and 
swamps. Anyone who looks at the map today will find the 
proof. 

Such matters of high policy , however, did not trouble Engel¬ 
bert and Margaret, as their sledge, piled with rugs and all their 
possessions, hastened along white forest tracks towards their new 
home. Count PctchkofT had given them letters of introduction 
to his agents, who looked after them paternally. At every halt 
the innkeepers bowed respectfully over the document carrying 
the seal of this important nobleman. 

Finally they emerged from the endless forests and saw ahead 
the towered fairy-tale skyline of Moscow, crowned by the Krem¬ 
lin. The firm's agents gave them a delightfully warm human 
reception. A house stood prepared for them and they now set 
to woik furnishing and making it as comofrtablc as possible. 
Margaret called it Masham , that at least the name might 
sound like home. It was a wooden building standing not far 
from the Lubyanka Square, within sight of the Kremlin and a 
few minutes walk from the Moskwa River. Behind it was a 
large garden, in which grew apple and pear trees. Already this 
type of house was being engulfed by the palaces and mansions 
of the nobility. 

To establish a new industry in any country is a matter 
requiring time and patience, but nowhere more so than in old 
Russia. Weeks lengthened into months before Engelbert Stol- 
tenhofT had a chance of making himself useful. In the end, 
however, the charter was duly granted by the Secret Cabinet 
of the Czar and the new “ Privileged Wool Weaving and Dye¬ 
ing Company ” came into being. Buildings began to arise near 
the shores of the River Moskwa and workmen were taken on to 
erect the machinery from Britain. 

StoltenhofT showed himself just as adaptable in Moscow as 
he had been in Bradford, and soon picked up enough Russian 
to converse with the men under liim. Margaret, on the other 
hand, felt that she was house-keeping on the Moon, and her 
attempts to pronounce the strange language with a Yorkshire 
accent caused bewilderment among her servants. 

Not only the clothes worn by the people, the great furs of 
the drosliky drivers, the sheepskins of the peasants who came in 
from the country, the kaftans of the Jewish traders, the silver 
rings and coloured head-clothes of the gypsies, the long coats 
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and tall caps of the Cossacks—everything was so completely 
unlike anything she had encountered in Yorkshire that all she 
could write back to her family was: “ They do not even know 
how to use our ABC. They have a kind of writing which is 
sometimes like ours but generally not. Their clothes arc some¬ 
times like ours, but mostly they arc not. I am, however, with 
Engelbert, and he likes his work.” 

Among the few things of which Margaret approved was the 
Russian habit of tea-drinking, and she admitted that their brews, 
although different from that she had drunk at home, were not 
unpalatable. But why serve it in a samovar, and why build a 
tiled stove in the centre of her house, except for servants to lie 
on? As the winter drew in, however, she began to appreciate 
the Russian fireplace. By the time it was over she had seen the 
country buried under many feet of snow, and admitted that 
even the bleak north of England had never known such weather. 
The trees burst in the bitter cold, and many a frost-bitten corpse 
was found lying in the snow w f hen morning came. 

Margaret herself found little time to go out and was kept 
busy at her needlework. Her only visitors were the wives of 
one or two workmen brought from England for the new mill. 
Engelbert was away most of the time, superintending the instal¬ 
lations down by the river. He complained that the bins and 
vats in which his dyes were mixed kept freezing over, and that 
the Russian workmen w r ere not as efficient as those of Western 
Europe. Occasionally a letter arrived to cheer her with the 
happenings in her own family, or a few newspapers thought¬ 
fully posted to her by her father from Bradford. These usually 
turned up with pieces cut out by the suspicious censorship at 
the frontier. England was showing unusual interest in Russia 
in those months; the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the 
Czar, was about to visit Queen Victoria, and long columns were 
printed concerning the preparations for His Highness's arrival. 
The excitement reached a climax in June, 1846, when the 
Russian 74-gun ship of the line—“ Ingermanland "—arrived at 
Portsmouth and put the Imperial visitor ashore. The visit 
stimulated goodwill in Moscow, and, before the year ended, the 
Stoltenhoffs felt a little more at home. They were beginning to 
know some of their neighbours and picked up a little Russian. 

With the opening of the new works in early summer the 
spirits of everyone in the wooden house began to rise. The 
pageantry and excitement of living in a great metropolis gradu¬ 
ally helped to overcome the bride's homesickness. She was now 
so well occupied with domestic duties, and servants were so 
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cheap that she could afford to make excursions into the country¬ 
side. 

Another winter passed, less arduous than the first. Once or 
twice Margaret even ventured forth on a sledge, and to her 
great delight went skimming down the frozen Moskwa at a 
speed unknown by any other mode of transport in those days. 

Then, as the first signs of spring appeared—in April, 1847— 
she gave birth to her child. It was a boy, and there was great 
discussion in the house as to where he should be christened. 
Engelbert was a subject of the King of Saxony, who had his 
own legation at St. Petersburg, and his own Lutheran chapel, 
but the feelings of loyalty of the young industrialist to that 
monarch were very’ slight, and he certainly had no intention of 
making the long journey solely for this purpose. Nor did he 
incline to any Lutheran or Baptist place of worship in Moscow, 
among whose 600 churches there were one or two. Margaret 
Stoltenhoff, however, had very clear ideas. She wanted her son 
to be christened a Methodist. Unfortunately this was the one 
denomination for which Moscow had no baptismal facilities. 
There was, however, an Anglican chapel conducted by the Rev. 
Sergius Perkins, son of an English father and a Russian mother, 
who had been ordained in London by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. To his little chapel, not far from the Cathedral of St. 
Basil, the parents carried the baby on his fiist journey through 
the slush of the melting snow’s in a droshky, covered with a 
thick blanket embroidered with quaint Russian picture patterns. 

In this exotic setting the ceremony was oddly familiar to 
Margaret Stoltenhoff, and the little building almost exactly like 
any village church in Yorkshire. The baby was named Fred¬ 
erick. Afterwards there was a small party at the parson’s house, 
complete with a christening cake made to an English recipe. 

He was a sturdy little fellow with a frank expression and blue 
eyes. Mrs. Perkins, wife of the parson, was delighted to find a 
countrywoman whom she could visit. She, too, had a baby boy 
who had been called Sergius after his father. The difference 
in age w'as very slight, and at the same time the little boys began 
to crawl about and then to play in the garden under the fruit 
trees. Nadia, the fat nurse from the Gouvcmement of Kazan, 
who still wore the native costume with the embroidered bodice, 
was soon carrying the babies backwards and forwards as they 
visited each other. Together they went for walks and fought 
with the little Russian street urchins. 

Before Frederick was two his mother discovered liim in the 
upper branches of the apple tree. At three he smashed a win- 
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dow in the house of a local police inspector and was playfully 
warned by that officer of deportation to Siberia. In the long 
day's of summer, Sergius and Frederick were to be found climb¬ 
ing down the banks of the river and wading in much further 
than cither their mothers or their nurses approved. 

There was one dreadful moment in 1849 when the three 
years old Frederick was missing. His mother, busy making pre¬ 
serves, became suddenly aware of an unnatural silence in the 
nursery. A hue and cry immediately began and two hours 
later the youngsters w'ere found listening to a military band 
playing in the park of the Commander-in-Chicf, more than a 
mile away. 

Mrs. Stoltenhoff was always terrified that her son would be 
kidnapped by gypsies, whose habits, she suspected, were the 
same the world over. Much to her dismay she found a man 
sitting in her kitchen one day, talking to the child. Frederick 
was open-eyed at the dark-faced stranger, wnth the great silver 
ornaments in his ears and the romantic cloak over his shoulders. 
When the gypsy pulled out his fiddle and began to play some 
of those tunes his race have spread throughout Europe, Fred¬ 
erick was so enchanted that he broke away from his mother and 
ran after him. Much to Margaret’s relief the gypsy had no 
desire to steal children; on the contrary he smacked her small 
son and turned liim back at once. But a friendship had begun 
and from that day Ossip often came to the Stoltenhoff house 
to play tunes and to mend pots and pans. Gradually Mrs. 
Stolenhoff gained sufficient confidence in liim to allow the 
quaint couple to take walks together. Ossip always returned 
Frederick punctually, and by degrees was allowed to take him 
out for hours at a time. The gypsy encampment w'as down near 
the river, and many of the workmen from the city came there 
to have their fortunes told. 

One day Margaret Stoltenhoff arrived back at her house, to 
find her son, eyes blazing with excitement, holding out towards 
her a handful of silver. 

“ What is that?” she asked. 

“ Ossip showed me how to make money,” he said. 

“ What were you doing?” 

11 He w'as telling people what would happen in time to come,” 
explained Frederick, “ and then they gave him money. Here is 
some of it.” 

Next time the gypsy came round, Mrs. Stoltenhoff wanted an 
explanation. 

“ It is all right, lady,” said Ossip, “I am only wanting him 
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for company.” 

lor company?’ asked the mother doubtfully “Is ir 
imilrd PS ! ° m ‘ lkC I>C0PIC fCd kind,y lOWards YOU?” 

no'harm .” 1 ^ b “ l hC “ a Kood boy ’ and 1 (1 ° Wm 

Margaret gently told the gypsy that she did not wish her 
son to accompany him on his fortune-telling expeditions ,„,i 
firmly handed back the money Frederick hacl bro^S home d 

When the autumn came, Ossip and his band said goodbye 
o Moscow and trekked in their caravans to the Crimea and 
the south They were wintered—like the Czar and the Court 
.is t le neighbours remarked, and only when spring came did they 

r; 1,OUB , hc mBSC . d lhcm at first - Frederick had soon 
forgotten about them, as is the way with youngsters, and had 
gone to play with Sergius. 

I lie two boys now thought themselves big enough to go down 
alone to the nver. One afternoon they came to the deserted 
camping place of the gypsies, and mournfully turned over the 
rubbish left behind. It was a pleasant little glade, hidden from 
the turmoil of the city by the tall walls of ncigbouring houses. 
In the distance one could see the barges going past, and an 
occasional small steamship ploughing the water. 

“ I know what we arc going to do,” said Frederick. “ Let’s 
make ourselves a raft, like those men who bring down the 
timber.” Sergius obediently began to collect logs and other 
jetsam. Somehow they tied a few pieces of wood together with 
bits of rope and were ready for their first cruise. 

“ Where are we going?” asked Sergius. 

Acioss there, said Frederick, and pointed towards an islet 
a few hundred yards on the other side of the reeds. 

Within a few minutes they were far from the shore, drifting 
with the current towards their goal. The boatmen looked at 
them in some surprise, thought they might be in difficulty, but 
hearing their squeals of delight, decided that nothing need be 
done. Before a quarter of an hour had passed they were at 
the marshy outskirts of the island. It was now late in the 
afternoon, and the setting sun was reflected from the cupolas of 
the great buildings in the distance. 

Don t you tliink we should be going home?” said Sergius. 

No, ’ said Frederick, and he began to pull down branches 
of the willow trees to make himself a little tent. But then the 
gloaming set in, and the wind began to blow cold. They had 
forgotten that it was now autumn and that their mothers did 
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not know where they had gone. ... % _ 

Frederick and Sergius climbed on to the bank, as it was 
far too chilly to go on paddling in the water. They pulled on 
their boots again and their little coats. 

“ I wish I had a blanket with me,” said Sergius. 

The Island was about a quarter of a mile long and slightly 
narrower; most of it was covered with dense bush. The boys 
began to run aimlessly through the thickets. Now they could 
see the lights in the streets reflected in the rippling water, and 
the boats were getting fewer as they tied up for the night. A 
great terror descended upon both. They pushed on faster and 
faster among the bushes, and with that instinct which often 
guides children and animals more soundly than adults, found 
themselves facing a couple of twinkling lamps almost below the 
level of their feet at the bottom of a steep bank. 

“ Who’s that?” shouted a rough voice. Neither of the child¬ 
ren gave an answer. A tall, ficrce-looking man with a bushy 
licard swung himself up by the roots of the trees and appeared 
over the edge of the ground. He raised a lamp above his head, 
and the youngsters saw its light fall on something shining in 
tils hand—a pistol. 

11 Who are you?” repeated the man. 

“ My name is Frederick,” he answered in good Russian, “ and 
this is Sergius.” 

“ Is anybody with you?” 

“ No,” said the boy, 14 we’ve come by ourselves.” 

“ And how did you get here?” 

“ We made a raft,” said Sergius trying to speak bravely, “ but 
it’s gone away now.” 

“Do you live here?” 

“ No, I live in Domichka Street, and Sergius’s father has a 

church.” 

They now saw that the man speaking to them stood in front 
of a hut skilfully hidden in a depression of the ground. He 
gave a long low whistle, at w hich a second man appeared, also 
bearded, but rather younger. They eyed their visitors and turn¬ 
ing away whispered to each other. 

“ All right,” said the elder one, “ come along and we’ll give 
you some tea. You must be cold.” 

They had a magnificent time in the hut, which was furnished 
solely with a table some chairs and a filthy bed in one comer. 
In a small and badly-chipped pot something was cooking which 
smelt good. It was beetroot soup, which they knew well. Put¬ 
ting the dish on the table, Uncle Andrei, as the older man 
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him ^’ P rocluc cd a single spoon, with which they 
all took turns. The soup tasted delicious. y 

r think yOU arc S°' n g back?” asked Andrei 

I rcdcnck looked downcast. 

.P 00 1 hc s ^ id > “ 1 suppose our mothers would like 

us to come home now.” 

“ I’m sure they would,” said Unde Andrei, “ but we can’t 
take you now. Sergius suddenly felt homesick. 

“ wT! t0 S °’ * h n want t0 slec P «n my own bed.” 

\Ndl, you can t, said Uncle Andrei. “ We’ll see what we 
can do for you tomorrow.” 

u J he Y oun § er rnan looked at the two bedraggled little figures 
“You gave us a big fright, you know.” 

“Why?” said Frederick. 

“ We thought you might be —” Then hc stopped himself. 

but the two young travellers were not following his thoughts; 
they w r ere delighted to be in the warm fug of the hut, with its 
tightly closed windows. The stuffiness daunted them not at all, 
nor the vermin which crawled about in the sheepskins on the 
bed. Before a few minutes had passed they were asleep. 

They were not, however, to have an uninterrupted night. 
They turned from side to side and scratched themselves until 
they were raw and bleeding. Through the darkness came the 
thick snores of Uncle Andrei and his companion. In the end, 
however, they slept as all children do and the twilight of the 
dawm w'as glimmering when Uncle Andrei did something queer. 
He lent over the boys and asked them : “ Have you ever played 
blindman’s buff?” 

“ Yes,” said Frederick. 

“ Well, you’re going to play it now.” Then he took pieces 
of cloth and tied them round their eyes. He picked them up and 
said: “ All right, you needn’t be frightened, we aren’t going 
to hurt you.” They w'ere carried down a steep path, and 
suddenly felt themselves sitting on a w'ooden plank. Around 
them they could hear the lapping of ripples, as oars dipped into 
the w f ater. After about a quarter of an hour they were again 
lifted up and felt solid ground under their feet. 

“ You’re back in Moscow,” said Uncle Andrei, “ and now' 
we’re going to leave you here. We’ve brought you to the 
shore, and you should know your way home.” 

“ But I don’t know which way to go,” said Sergius plaintively. 
“ I’ve got a bandage on.” 

“ You can take it off as soon as you’ve counted two hundred.” 

“ I can’t count tw'o hundred,” answered Frederick. “ I can 
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only count to fifty.” 

“ All right,” said Uncle Andrei, “ count fifty four times, then 
it will be two hundred.” 

For a few minutes the boys stood quiedy together on solid 
ground, the bandages still over their eyes, the mud squelching 
around their small boots. 

“ I think we can take them off now,” said Sergius. “ Can’t 
we, Frederick?” 

As they looked around they saw that their hosts from the 
island had disappeared. The houses began immediately behind 
them, and they wandered through streets, none of which looked 
at all familiar. The buildings were taller and grander than 
those in the neighbourhood of the factory. Servants were coming 
out to open the doors of the shops. One of these they 
approached doubtfully. 

“ Where arc we?” asked Frederick. The man looked sur¬ 
prised and then said : 

“ Who are you?” 

“ We want to go home,” explained Sergius, near to tears. 
Frederick was more self-possessed. He turned and said: 

“ Don’t be a cry-baby.” 

The shopman was impressed. “ Have you had anything to 
cat? No? Wait here.” And he fetched a large piece of coarse 
black bread from inside the shop and gave each of them a slice. 
Suddenly a clatter broke the early morning silence of the street. 
Three soldiers from one of the crack regiments, in their tall 
tshakos, w'ent by. One of them was very drunk and the other 
two were leading him back to the barracks. The man from the 
shop stopped to consult them, but the men were too preoccupied 
to listen to his troubles. While they w’ere talking, a tall figure in 
a white uniform appeared. It w r as an officer out for an early 
canter. 

“ What’s all this?” hc demanded, glaring at the drunk and 
at the little boys. It took him some minutes before he got the 
two stories disentangled. “ Well,” he said, “ I think we’d better 
go to the police station. You can walk beside me.” 

“ Can’t I ride on the horse?” asked Frederick. 

“ No, my boy,” said the officer, “we’re not allowed to do 
these tilings in the army. If you ever come to see me at my 
house I’ll let you do it, but not now.” 

How'ever, he walked his horse very slowly, and presently dis¬ 
mounted to give the lads a chance to catch up with him. 

The sergeant in charge of the police station came smartly to 
attention as the officer of the army, a superior service, came in. 
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«. yes, sir, yes, sir,” lie repeated, as the lieutenant ordered him 
to find out where the children came from. 

An hour later they were sitting in a drosliky drawn up out¬ 
side the StoltcnholT home. Nobody was there, and Sergius said 

^'°UlLk I had better go back to my house, because they will 
be wondering what has become of me. 

Frederick sat down in the kitchen, waiting uncomfortably 
for what might come. Then the door opened, and in came 


Nadia the nurse. ... 

Frederick received the soundest spanking that any small boy 
deserved in Russia or elsewhere, and was for a long time too 
preoccupied to wonder what the Reverend Perkins was doing to 
his son. When Mr. StoltcnhofT had sufficiently recovered, he 
made the boy tell liim where he had been. But the story was 
confused and it was not possible for him to identify which of 
the many islands in the Moskwa river they had visited. How¬ 
ever, one fact came out, which astonished even the boys. 

“ Do you know who those men were ?” Engelbert said to 
his son. 

“ No, father/’ 

“ They were very bad men and the police were after them.” 

“ What were they doing? They gave us very nice soup.” 

“ Never mind the soup,” interrupted his mother. “ They 
were smuggling. Do you know what that is? ” Frederick 
Stoltenhoff did not, and his mother offered him no explanation. 
All he knew was that he was told not to go to that place again, 
and that if he ever tried to he would be very' severely punished. 

“ Do you understand that ?” asked his mother at the end of 
a ver> r long lecture. 

“ Yes, mother,” said the boy, “ but it was very nice on the 
island.” 
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Chapter II 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

Although the Petchkoff Privileged Textile and Woollen Mills 
and Dyeing Works were doing well—in fact, all business was 
flourishing since the railway line to St. Petersburg was finished in 
1850—Engelbert Stoltenhoff was no longer happy in Moscow. 
Soon after the family had settled there, revolution had broken 
out in half a dozen European countries, in France, in Prussia, 
in Italy, in Austria, in Hungary'. Even in England the Chartists 
were threatening grave mischief with their petitions for parlia¬ 
mentary reform. Trouble was also brewing between Russia and 
her neighbours, which a few years later was to culminate in the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, and already there was unpleasant¬ 
ness for foreigners living in the big city. 

The Czar and his advisers were more than alarmed by the 
fact that in Hungary, only across the border of the Muscovite 
Empire, the revolutionaries had already set up a government of 
their own, headed by Louis Kossuth, which provided an 
unpleasant example for the subjects of the “ Little Father.” 
Who could say what might yet happen if drastic steps were 
not taken to entrench the principle of divinely established 
monarchy ? 

The Czar had offered troops, to suppress the rising, to his 
brother Emperor in Austria, and they had been gratefully 
accepted. Hundreds of thousands of Russian Grenadiers and 
Cossacks had crossed the frontier to fight the Hungarian patriots. 
On May 1, 1849, an enormous Russian army marched into 
Galicia to help the Austrians. A few weeks later, on June 20, 
the joint forces of reaction defeated the Hungarians at Pered. 
The climax was reached on July 15, when, after three days of 
terrible bloodshed, the Hungarian commander, Gorgei, con¬ 
fessed defeat to the Russians. The end then came quickly. The 
Russians again defeated the Austrian rebels at Schaessberg, and 
the final surrender came on August 13. 

Engelbert Stoltenhoff was a man of liberal ideas and, like all 
who shared those views, felt much depressed by the triumph of 
reaction. There were reports of street fighting in Berlin, in 
Paris, in Vienna, in Prague, in Milan and in many other cities. 
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On January 6, 1850, Moscow was placarded with posters carry¬ 
ing the Imperial Eagle, informing everyone that a conspiracy 
against His Majesty the Czar of All the Russias had been 
detected, and was being dealt with in drastic fashion by the 
police. Many had already been sent to Siberia and some had 
been executed. Every foreigner was forced to produce his pass¬ 
port, and the censorship was tightened up in all parts of the 
Empire. Other significant signs were to be noticed. Down in 
the south, in the Crimea, a vast new fortress, described as com¬ 
pletely impregnable, had just been completed; its name was 
Sebastopol. Increases in the army were also ordered. 

“ Whom are they going to fight?” asked Margaret Stoltcn- 
hoff, when they told her that seven men in every thousand of 
the population were called to the colours. 

<c God knows,” answered her husband, “ but I think it is time 
we left.” 


* * * 

In its mildly-rolling ranges of hills, with their thick coating of 
forest, lay the rich and prosperous city of Aix-la-Chapelle, or 
\achen, as its German inhabitants preferred to call it. This 
indeed was the crossroads of the nations. A few miles to the 
north was Holland; a few miles to the west Belgium; not many 
miles to the south Luxembourg and beyond that again, France. 
So tangled were the frontiers here that six miles off to the 
south-west, on a hillside, was the curious little community of 
Montzen-Moresnet, one of the wealthiest mining centres m 
Europe full of zinc workings, shared jointly by Prussia and 
Belgium under an arrangement made after the Napoleonic 

^ The spring of 1852 had come to the gardens of Aix-la- 

ChapeUe P the venerable capital of Charlemagne himself, who, 
a^thousand years earhe, "lived ^re and built the^ugh^ 

CathCd ii 0t «ablS IrZdmc iSSori.l, .he railway 

S? trCTd 

GlarSan collar of , he period, 

returned when .he war- 

expectedly offered him, not merely employment, but the ch 
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. • The move from Moscow had 

of becoming his own m • Barely three months before 

ien place wM. S.ree., deep in dia- 

he had snll bce" * p omc to Saxony bad, much 

cussion with Margaret His answcr . Neither in Zittau 

to their surprise, received P P d wor k, was any- 

nor in Chemnitz, written to say that 

thing offering, but a comple ^.^-C^pelle, for which, if 
a dyeing plant was, £ e y would g£ him easy terms. 
hc would like ^ payment received by foreign 

Thanks to the he now had a fair sum in the 

employees from Count , ^ m a matter of hours, 

bank, so he took t e came to them off and told 

The manager 0 L h L was^that they would not be together 
Engelbert how sorry ^lue army uniforms, just 

to handle a h ?| C office Then the Stoltenhoffs climbed 
received from the he their wide hard benches, 

travelled in a French ship, the » L’Oiseau.” She was a padcUe 
boat but the weather was kinder and they enjoyed the voyage 
down the fairwav, past the great naval base at Kronstadt, where 
the Czar’s frigates and warships were fitting out in gnm, menac 
ing fines. They enjoyed the glimpses of the skemes and f ° rest ed 
shores of Finland, skirted the Aaland Islands and then turned 
still further southward towards the Kattegat. 

Even as an old man Frederick Stoltenhoff remembered that 
voyage and the glorious cold wind that blew through the rig¬ 
ging, the friendly sailors with their ferocious beards and his 
mother sitting beside the wheelhouse knitting. 

From the Kattegat to Antwerp took about a week, and the 
last part was again friendly and familiar—bright green, fertile 
fields on either side of the Scheldt, a long procession of ships and 
finally the great harbour itself, whence they were to travel to 

Aix-la-Chapelle. # . , 

In coaches drawn by the puffing billies of the period, they 
travelled through the towns, factories and coal mines of Belgium. 
Margaret Stoltenhoff grew homesick suddenly for her native 
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Yorkshire. Hills and forests followed, and at last the landscape 
opened out afresh to reveal the city henceforth to be their home. 

Bacharach and Schocnholtz was the name of the firm which 
Engelbert StoltcnhofT took over. He had left the negotiations 
to Ills brother, also a trained dyer, who was living comfortably 
in the town of Mucnchcn-Gladbach,* another famous textile 
city not far from Aix-la-Chapclle. Carl StoltenhofT was at 
Antwerp to welcome his brother, and for the first time to meet 
his sister-in-law from England. They liked each other, smiled, 
and continued to smile, for the dialect spoken at Mucnchcn- 
Gladbach was almost as difficult for Margaret to understand 
as Russian. He was a tall hero to little Frederick, with his red 
dundreary whiskers and wide shoulders. Uncle Carl looked at 
him kindlv, loaded him on his shoulder and plunged deep into 
conversation with Engelbert. It w'as with a full heart that the 
traveller heard the details of all his brother had arranged for him. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle they found a house waiting for them, 
only partly furnished, but distinctly more comfortable than the 
wooden bungalow they had lived in in Moscow. The dyeing 
works of Bacharach and Schocnholtz were only a few yards 
round the corner, accommodated in a shed, venerable and 
unpretentious yet well equipped with vats and other devices 
needed for the treatment of the colours. Near by too were 
open fields, where, after it had been treated, the cloth could be 
laid out to dry. 

Margaret took an approving look around the three floors of 
her house. “ It’s not like a Christian kitchen in Yorkshire,” she 
said. “ but it's a great deal less heathen than the kind we had 
in Moscow'.” She liked the look of the neighbours and felt that 
she would be happy here. 

Meanwhile Uncle Carl had important matters to discuss with 
Engelbert. Only a short w'hilc before, in 1848, an English 
scientist, Dr. Stenhouse, had made a revolutionary discovery. 
By experiments with lichens he had distilled a dye of a colour 
until then unknown to science or to art. He called it “ Mauve ” 
a name based on the French w ord “ milva ” (a mallow). Carl 
StoltenhofT had not only read about this invention, but had 
actually seen specimens and he was full of plans for introducing 
mauve to the fashion houses of Paris. The main question was 
where to get lichen in bulk, and the answer he had received, 
which came from reliable quarters, was that certain scientists 
both in England and in Germany were trying to produce mauve 
by chemical means. If this could be done there would be 
• Not to be confused with Muenchen [Munich] in Bavaria. 
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wonderful new opportunities for every dyer in the country. 
Carl was right in liis theory, and the great discovery on which it 
was all to be based, that of aniline colours, was made five years 
later by W. H. Perkins, an Englishman, and perfected by many 
others. Unfortunately for the StoltcnhofTs bigger industrialists 
took up the invention, so that eventually it passed beyond 
their control. 

Bacharach and Schocnholtz were only a name. Schocnholtz 
had died years before and Bacharach was a pleasant old gentle¬ 
man who lived on the outskirts of the city, not far from the 
Eliscnbrunncn. Owing to his lack of energy business had gone 
down, but the foundation was a sound one and the connection 
in the neighbourhood well-established. Engelbert StoltcnhofT 
found no difficulty in reviving the trade and planning a pro¬ 
gramme of modest expansion. He was employing two or three 
workmen and one or two journeymen. Carl had already 
promised him some of his surplus business from Muenchcn- 
Gladbach. Soon he hoped to have in operation something 
approaching the scale of a factory. 

Striding along the railway embankment that spring afternoon, 
Engelbert StoltenhofT felt light at heart. As he turned up the 
Jacobstrassc he would recognize from afar the quaint gable of 
his new home. It overhung the street by several feet, and was 
adorned with handsome carvings. Visitors to the city often 
came this way, for this was among the comparatively few old 
buildings surviving the wars and invasions of its history. 

Although nearly forty years had passed since Waterloo, the 
memory of Napoleon was still vividly alive in Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Thousands of the inhabitants remembered it as the capital of 
the French Department of the Roer, for only in 1815 had it 
been finally ceded to Prussia. 

StoltcnhofT heard from a distance his wife’s voice and the 
shrill tones of his son. They were sitting in the garden behind 

the house. 

“ Mummy,” he was saying, “ I want to hear more about 
the story.” Margaret was reading aloud : “ We now found 
that the banks of the stream were on both sides so rocky that 
we could get down to the water by only one narrow passage, 
and there was no corresponding path on the other side. I was 
glad to sec this, however, for I now knew that my wife and 
children were on a comparatively inaccessible spot, the other 
side of the tent being protected by steep, precipitous cliffs. Fritz 
and I pursued our way up the stream till we reached a point 
where the waters fell from a considerable height in a cascade, 
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and where several large rocks lay half-covered by the water; by 
means of these we succeeded in crossing the stream in safety. 
We thus had the sea on our left, and a long line of rocky heights 
here and there adorned with clumps of trees stretching away 
inland to the right. We had forced our way scarcely fifty yards 
through the long, rank grass, which was here partly withered 
by the sun and much tangled, when we heard behind us a 
rustling and, on looking round, saw the grass waving to and 
fro as if some animal were passing through it . . .” 

“ What’s that you’re reading?” asked StoltcnhofT as he caught 
sight of the youngster kneeling beside his mother and looking at 
the pictures in a book. She held it out for him to read the name. 

44 Ah, 4 The Swiss Family Robinson.’ I remember it well. 
I too loved it when I was your age.” 

Such was little Frederick StoltcnhofTs introduction into a 
world of wonder, from which he was never to emerge. Within 
another year the books his mother now read to him he could 
read for himself. Then came the adventure stories for older 
boys, that new best-seller from America, “ The Last of the 
Mohicans ” by James Fenimore Cooper, and “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” too. He was going to school now, but there was a 
big change in the house. A few months after their arrival in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Gustav Adolph Stoltenhoff had been bom. 
Frederick looked at him with solemn eyes for a long time. 44 He 
has red hair like Uncle Carl,” he said. 44 I hope he grows up 
quickly, so that we can play together.” 

Gustav was not slow in obliging. Very early he began to 
crawl and before long he was delightedly romping under the 
fruit trees with his brother. There w'as no question, however, 
as to who was the leader. Not merely on grounds of age, but 
also of responsibility Frederick took tliat role. Accompanied by 
their mother they walked together on the city walls, until they 
began their own expeditions. 

.Aix-la-Chapelle w*as a fine town in which to bring up children. 
To their mothers horror and their father’s amusement they were 
caught one day joining a Corpus Christi procession. Full of 
memories of the Moskwa, Frederick vainly searched for another 
such river: he could find nothing better than the Miihlcnteich 
pond, which fed the Warmbach, itself not much more than a 
large brook. For expeditions on rafts they found no scope, but 
instead went paddling among the rushes, and constructed toy 
boats which they pulled through the shallows with string. 
Occasionally they w'ent fishing, and Frederick told Gustav stories 
entirely of his own invention about his adventures on the island 
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in the Moskwa. Gustav loved nothing more than to sit 
listening and asking innumerable fresh questions. 

44 What did the big man look like?” 

44 How long was his beard?” 

“ Was his hair red like mine?” 

44 How hard did Daddy beat you when you got home?” 

44 What was the horse like that you rode on?” 

One glorious summer in the middle fifties, when Gustav was 
aged four, they went back on a trip to England. Margaret 
was beside herself with joy to cross the Channel again, although 
she was more seasick even than crossing the North Sea. Old 
Mr. Pickcrsgill was relieved to find his grandchildren able to 
speak a little English, and that Frederick had entirely forgotten 
his Russian. The Crimean War had just begun, and both the 
city of Bradford and the town of Masham were full of soldiers 
from the big camps near by. 

44 I’m glad you got away from them Roosians,” he said, 
44 before they started this war. Some folks say that they’ll want 
to come and invade us here just like that fellow Boney tried 
when I was young.” 

44 They’ll never do that, father,” said Margaret, 44 I’ve seen 
their country. There’s so much of it that they’ve got more than 
enough room. And then it’s much too far away.” 

Engelbert had not come along on this trip, for business was 
going well and he would not risk losing it. The Crimean War 
had so increased the demand for uniforms that he could not 
handle the orders fast enough. But hostilities on the shores of 
the Black Sea might have been on another planet for all the 
difference it made to the daily life of England, France, Germany 
or most of the other countries. Wars were still fought by armies 
lured for the purpose and officered by men who had no other 
occupation. Although she was glad to return to her husband 
this second parting was a sorrowful one for Margaret. 

Back in Aix-la-Chapelle the boys went to the local Biirger- 
schule, where they received an old-fashioned but sound 
education—a good hand-writing, knowledge about foreign coins 
and local weights and measures, the histories of a few emperors 
on the Continent and a bit # of geography. Such continents as 
.Africa, Asia, America and Australia presented few r difficulties, 
for there was very little to learn about them at that time. That 
more or less completed their curriculum. At school they learnt 
to fight on the playground and to swim in a pool near the 
Miihlentcich. During holidays there were short excursions up 
the hills to the Cathedral, and inspections of the incredibly 
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gorgeous treasure housed there. [It had belonged to 
Charlemagne.] There were also relies of the saints. To the 
two Stoltenhoff boys the great Frankish King seemed much 
more of a reality than the King of Prussia. They saw his 
marble throne and the crown he had worn, the church where 
he had worshipped and the site of the house where he had 
lived. Even his hunting horn of oriental ivory was on view, to 
say nothing of his reliquary, inlaid with a piece of the True 
Cross. 

The firm of Bacharach and Schocnholtz no longer existed 
even as a name; it was now called The StoltcnhofT Dyeing 
Works and employed several dozen workmen who spread out 
the great lengths of newly-dyed cloth in slabs of brilliant colour 
across the fields upon the outskirts of the town. Aix-la-Chapcllc 
was growing in size and so were all its neighbouring cities. Not 
far away, in the Ruhr Valley, Essen had grown out of all 
recognition; it had 10,000 inhabitants in the year when Stoltcn¬ 
hofT arrived from Russia, and was now a town of nearly 100,000. 
The firm of Friedrich Krupp was making cast steel there by 
a new process. 

Occasionally Engelbert took along Ills sons on his visits to 
his brother at Muenchen-Gladbach, and they sometimes con¬ 
tinued their journey to the Ruhr. Though Muenchen-Gladbach 
was a go-ahead town, it still retained handsome reminders of 
the past and a medieval charm from the old Abbey whose monks 
had left behind its name of Mucnchen. Very different was the 
atmosphere in the neighbourhood of Essen, Duisburg, Ober- 
hausen, Muclhcim, Bochum, Dortmund and the other cities of 
this newly-rising Black Country'. Although as yet small com¬ 
pared with the gigantic proportions they were to attain in the 
20th century, a feeling of menace and enormous energy was 
already brooding over the w'hole Ruhr. Krupps were beginning 
to manufacture armaments for the King of Prussia; coal mines 
were being opened up everywhere, and, without consideration 
of what had been a beautiful landscape, factories were coming 


miu existent. .. c . i. „ 

Returning from one of these trips in 1861, Engelbert Stoltcn¬ 
hofT was talking to his boys as tlx: train rattled through the 


smoky evening. , * i • „ * 

“Frederick,” he said, “you’ll have to start ^thinking oi a 

job soon. What arc w'c going to do with you. 
“I don’t know yet, father.’’ said the lad, “but I think Id 

like to stay in Aix-la-Chapellc.” . „ 

“ Well, I think I can fix that up,” said his father. L)o y 
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want to go in for dyeing?” The boy looked puzzled. 

“I’m not sure,” lie said. “ Perhaps I’d like to go into 

l,U “ Yes I think that’s not a bad idea,” said the father. 111 
talk to Emmanuel & Co. Old Abraham Emmanuel told me the 
other day that they were needing some youngsters for their 

counting house.” 

Gustav now turned round his tousled red head. <( 

“ I don’t want to stay in Aix-la-Chapelle, he said, I \ a 

to eo and see the world.” . 

“ Well,” smiled his father, “ you’ll get your chance presently, 

but I think you should first learn a proper trade or profession. 

“ I want to be an explorer,” pursued the boy quietly. 

“ Ya. PvTbeen reading about Livingstone and all those 
nrnnlc I want to be somebody like him.’ 

^Engelbert laughed. “All right,” he said, “ I’ll sec what we 
can do, but first of all carry on with your school work, and 
then grow a bit older.” They never forgot that conversation. 
A few weeks later Frederick obtained his first post with A. 
Emmanuel & Co., wholesale textile merchants. 

Mr. Emmanuel was a man in his fifties, with a round face, 
side whiskers and a thickset figure. The staff were rather afraid 
of his satirical humour, but recognised that at heart he was a 
good fellow. Engelbert had met him first as a customer to 
whom he had supplied a good deal of dyed cloth. The two 
men liked each other, the families had also become friends and 
the house near the Muensterplatz was well known to both the 
Stoltenhoff boys. Like their own, it was tall and narrow on 
the street side, and had a fine garden stretching down behind 
to the walls of the old city. 

Abraham Emmanuel and his wife had an enormous family. 
There was Siegmund who went to America and Louis who 
stayed in Cologne. There was Gustav who died as a tiny baby, 
Julius and Bernhard and Victor and Otto and a number of 
girls as well. The eldest of these was Pauline (who became 
my grandmother). Then came Elise and Johanna and Nora 
and Fanny and Thekla, all of who also found their way to 
South Africa. 

The one in whom the Stoltenhoff boys were interested was 
Johanna. She was then about fifteen, very tiny, very pretty, 
with a high complexion and bright auburn hair. Friends 
would joke, point to the red-headed Gustav and link their names 
together, but Johanna would raise her eyebrows and go quietly 
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, ,i„ room This loudicd Gustavs pndc and he would 
out of the room. often as he could in public with 

make a point of bemg seen ^ ^ 

JO Thcrc^ one famous picnic party where they played the 

old game ^^'^vcnrlo? him A^tlSy lay uTb^d 
Lining Frederick began : “ Why did you go bothering 

th VVTiat^cdo you C mean? Why can’t I kiss her if I want to?” 
“ Because she doesn’t want you to.” , . 

“Well, if she doesn't want me to, why don t you kiss her?” 
“ I don't like kissing girls if they don’t want me to kiss them.” 
Meanwhile Hannehen, glowing with excitement after the 
outin* was having a somewhat different argument with her 
sister*Pauline, and was feeling slightly guilty. Pauline was 
already eighteen and was on holiday from the Conservatoire of 


Music at Cologne. 

“ I never saw you make such an exhibition of yourself, she 
said. “ I’m glad Mamma did not see you.” 

“Well,” said Hannehen, “she didn’t, that’s that. She and 
Mother Stoltenhoff had a nice talk together down by the river 
while we were up on the hill. Anyhow, I think Gustav is nice. 
In fact I think they’re both nice.” 

“So you also like Frederick?” 

“Yes, I do. I like them both, but I think that Frederick is a 

bit too shy.” 

Gustav from that day on was so frequent a visitor to the 
Emmanuels’ house that the old gentleman said solemnly to his 
family: “ That young fellow seems to be getting terribly fond 
of me. I wonder what makes me so attractive?” Next time 
he saw Gustav hat in hand on the door-mat he took his chance. 

“ Well, my boy, you are just the one I wanted to see. 
Wouldn’t you like to take me for a walk?” Gustav looked 
startled, twisted his hat and said weakly: “ Yes, sir.” So away 
they went for a long stroll round the city walls and came back 
without even having seen Hannehen. When the same thing 
happened a second time the lad began to realise that he was 
not quite as welcome as he had imagined, and Hannehen stayed 
away in a sulk. She was furious, and more than once managed 
to find her way past the office, where Gustav regularly called 
for his brother at closing time. They waved to each other and 
one afternoon, while Mr. Emmanuel was over at Mucnchen- 
Gladbach, Gustav did not collect his brother. Instead he took 
Hannehen to a coffee-garden under the lime trees near the 
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cathedral. Coming back from a solitary walk Frederick saw 
the two of them having an uproarious conversation. He walked 
past them with deliberate disapproval. 

One Sunday afternoon the Stoltenhoff parents set out to pay 
a call on the Emmanuel family, and took the boys with them. 
The maid had already set out coffee cups in the “ Gute Stube ” 
where only the best people were received on the best occasions. 
This was not just the friendly afternoon visit, sitting under the 
lime trees in the garden. In the background they could hear 
discussions about a Herr Rosenthal. Mrs. Stoltenhoff felt a little 
uncomfortable. 

“Arc you having other visitors this afternoon?” she asked. 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Mis. Emmanuel. “ A young man is 
coming to see us who has an introduction. He is very 
interesting, I believe, and I think you’ll be glad to meet him. 

“ Where docs he come from?” asked Mrs. Stoltenhoff. 

“ He was bom not so very far from here,” said Mr. 
Emmanuel, “ but it’s where he’s been lately that is interesting. 
He was bom at Hannoversch-Muenden. You know, over there 
in the Kingdom of Hanover.” 

“ Oh, that pretty little place on the river Fulda, just where 
it joins the Weser.” 

“ That’s right. Anyhow, he’s been out in Africa.” 

“ In Africa!” Engelbert pricked up his ears. “ And what’s 
he been doing there?” 

“ I don’t know. He went to the Cape of Good Hope to 
make Ills fortune.” 

“ Has he made it?” he asked. 

“ No,” said Mr. Emmanuel, “ he hasn’t yet. Now he’s trying 
to make it in a different way. He’s trying to marry Pauline.” 

A great kissing followed, culminating in terrific excitement 
when at last the door opened and a tall, good-looking young 
man came in. He seemed all that a man should be who had 
just come from South Africa — brown-bearded and thoroughly 
sunburned. 

In the presence of such an adventurer both the Stoltenhoff 
boys forgot their calf-love for Johanna and listened to Albert 
Rosenthal’s stories about experiments in ostrich farming near 
Middclburg in the Cape, and trading with the natives on the 
eastern frontier of Kaffraria. He talked of his voyage to the 
Cape in 80 days, a record time, in the good ship “ Mary Ann,” 
and of the quarrels he had had in the cabin with his cousin 
Alexander Allenberg, who had gone to that wild new country 
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called the Orange Free State, where they were now at war with 
a tribe called the Basiltos. 

Pauline sat behind the coflcc cups, helping her mother to 
pour out, and beaming across at her fiance. She was darker than 
Hannehen and very pretty, with the long ringlets of a Dickens’ 
heroine. 

“ Albert," observed Abraham Emmanuel, 44 this daughter of 
mine is costing me a lot, now that she’s getting engaged to you. 
I’ve just paid a great deal of money for one of these new 
American collapsible crinolines. Still,” he added, “ they say its 
made of steel and should last for ever. Just see to it, Pauline, 
that you don't spoil it before you have a husband to buy you 
another.” 

“ She'll make a sensation at the Cape,” smiled the young man. 

That evening Gustav was a bit subdued. 

“ I wish,” he said, 44 that I wasn’t quite so young.” 

44 \Vhai do you mean?” said Frederick angrily. 

“ I wish I was old enough to propose to Hannehen.” There 
was a snort from the other bed and then silence. 

A few davs later—it was June, 1865—came an announcement 
in the paper at Aix-la-Chapellc of the engagement of Pauline 
Emmanuel to Albert Rosenthal, and their forthcoming marriage. 

Once or twice the StoltcnhofT boys met Albert Rosenthal 
himself. He insisted on taking them to a beer garden where 
they heard more stories about the Cape, about the strange flat- 
topped mountain that overlooked the main town, about the 
black people and the coloured people, and the red-coated British 
soldiers on the Frontier. He talked about the first railway, 
latclv opened from Cape Town to a place called Wellin^on, 
and how beyond that point the people up-country travelled by 
ox-wagon. Rosenthal himself had been trading as far as the 
Orange Free State, but there was not much to be obtained there 
save a bit of ivory and a quantity of skins. , 

“ Next time,” he said, “ I’m hoping to go to Natal. That s a 
very wild country. That’s where the Zulus live. ustav 
StoltenhofE who was a reader, had heard about Natal. 

44 What’s it like inland ?” he asked. 

44 Oh, very wild. Mostly lions, and the farmers live out 
in the bush.” . 

The French background of Aix-la-Chapcllc was curiously 
revealed again in the marriage contract of Albert Rosent 1 • 
I still have the document, where it may be read that t e 
arrangements were made “ pursuant to the law passed on t c 
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6th of Thennidor of the year VII.” The dty had been part 
of France for many years, and the Revolutionary Wars had 
introduced the calendar of the Jacobins. 

* * * 

There was war again in Europe now. The struggle in the 
Crimea seemed only a prelude. Since then first the Austrians 
had fought the Italians, then in 1864 Prussia had attacked the 
Danes and now, two years later, it was the turn of Prussia and 
Austria. 

Meanwhile Albert Rosenthal and his bride, travelling by train 
to the Hartz Mountains on their honeymoon, suddenly found 
themselves in the midst of troop movements. All civilian traffic 
was stopped, and hotel visitors were turned out of their rooms. 
Had not a kindly peasant taken them in, they would have spent 
the night in the streets. As it was, by chartering a private 
diligence and waiting endlessly at road intersections for columns 
of artillery, cavalry and heavy military traffic to move past, they 
finally made their way back to Aix-la-Chapcllc. Fortunately 
the campaign only lasted six weeks, so that they might hence 
resume the trip, but the excitement of the honeymoon had died 
down and could not be revived. 

Albert now began talking of a return to South Africa, where 
he had learnt of diamonds lately found in the Hopetown district. 
His father-in-law overheard him. 

44 My boy,” said Abraham Emmanuel, 44 if you go, you’re 
not yet taking Pauline along. I won’t let her go out into this 
wild country with all the lions and natives and cannibals unless 
I know that you’ve got a home for her.” 

44 Very well,” said Albert, “ I’ll see what I can do by myself,” 
and he set ofT alone leaving Pauline to go back to her music at 
Cologne, where Hannehen, thoroughly tired of life in Aix-la- 
Chapcllc, joined her sister and studied art. She left behind her 
two mournful young men, both eager to put their sorrows on 
paper. Hannehen wrote to them both, but more often and 
more freely to Gustav. She laughed about them to her brothers 
and sisters when she came home. 

44 After all, he’s only a boy — a schoolboy, in fact.” 

44 A pretty healthy schoolboy,” said old Abraham Emmanuel, 
44 and what’s more, he’s got red hair like you.” He paused and 
added one of his favourite sayings: 44 1 don’t trust you red- 
haired people. In any event, remember, my girl, that you are 
only seventeen yourself.” 
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Bismarck had won his war against Austria; ihc old Kingdom 
of Hanover had disappeared, absorbed into Prussia; and Albert 
found that his 1853 Hanovarian passport issued for his first 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope was of no use to him. An 
unpleasant tension hung over the whole of Germany and Central 
Europe. Everyone knew that sooner or later there would be 
more trouble. How might the changes that were brewing 
afTcct Pauline and him? 

Several of Frederick’s fellow-clerks had already been called 
up for service, and he was daily expecting his own turn. One 
day Gustav called his brother aside and showed him a large 
envelope with the postmark on it of the still independent city 
state of Hamburg. 

“ What have you got there?” asked Frederick. The younger 
boy pulled out a bundle of printed papers. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ I wrote for it myself,” and his brother 
read the heading: “Naval Training School, Hamburg. 
Prospectus for Students.” 

“ You’d better go and talk to Father,” said Frederick. “ I 
wonder what he will say?” 

Mr. StoltenhofT was most helpful. 

“ That’s the Englishman in you coming out,” lie said. “ I’m 
not at all surprised. Well, it’s a good profession, although we’ll 
not see much of you at home now. I’ll try to get you put down 
for the next term, and you’d better get as good a training as 

possible.” . 

Early in 1868 the excited lad was packed ofT with lus little 
suitcase for the first independent journey of his life, by train 
to Dusseldorf and thence down the Rhine by steamer to 
Rotterdam. The last lap of the journey was again by train 
to Hamburg, where he arrived in midsummer to begin 

^Germany was not yet a united country, but those portions of 
her which abutted on the ocean had already built up sizeable 
mrrrhant fleets The headquarters for most of these were 
the Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Bremen and Lucbeck, great 
ports oMnternational renown. As so often happens, a large 
number of the boys at the Seamen’s Training College came rom 

“JXT* ZE - taJSTln 

a friendly . r c f p ail i: for a lad of sixteen 
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the surface. , . • Mother was becoming 

The contras. be.rmcn htmtoo A 

more and more marked. conducive to frivolity, and 

Emmanuel’s counting hou always been, busy, contented 

Frederick mmtnncd what he th/drek imo 

l"te“hS n piu>iEed las resiles, and uncertain ol lumscll. 
which he had piungcu, cv-Hcrirk’s calm assumption of 

„ c was abo .■“gw. 1 ‘UPS’S,lo^S jurtificS, sed„ 8 
;i!£ n he"kiUw la? more ol life in lire raw than drd his elder 

‘’"Margaret SlollenholT said link, but she noticed these changes 

“^“gel'S/^he said to her husband, “I hope the* two 
hoys do not have to spend too much time together. Y 

**K said he. - ICS oral,r a ch^e 

over. Wait until they are both grown up. Then they II begin 

HbT judgmen^w^ borne out a year later when the younger 
boy, at the end of the first stage of lus course, returned 
triumphantly with a certificate in Navigation and was whole- 
hcartcdly welcomed by Frederick. 

In liis new sailor’s uniform, Gustav was a handsome figure, 
and he certainly made an impression among the girls of the 
town, who were not accustomed to seafarers so far inland. After 
a glorious fortnight Gustav went back to Hamburg to resume 
his classes in the forbidding building overlooking the Alster, a 
backwater of the Elbe, and to practice manoeuvres with sails on 
a fully-rigged mast that stood incongruously beside what was 
apparently a residential villa. 

The great port hummed like a beehive; lines of new ship¬ 
yards were springing up; new companies were being formed to 
operate steamship lines and sailing vessels to every part of the 
world. The Senate of the City of Hamburg was toying with 
the idea, to be carried out many years later, of declaring Ham¬ 
burg a Free Port, where the merchants of the world could 
deposit their goods in bond without having to pay duty. 
Dredging was in progress along the river and miles of new 
wharves were being constructed. 

“ You’ve chosen a good time to go to sea,” said old Mr. 
Esbensen, who lectured at the school on Navigation. He took 
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a personal interest in the boys and would sometimes nirk 
Gustav to walk with him along die bank of S In? 
you,,, Esbensen himself tod bee, fc, oHicct^d bu, 
fever caught on the west coast of Africa would still have been 
afloat. Gustav made no answer. Already he saw I ,;™u 
travelling to far-ofT lands and coming home to tell the m I 
aboto i,. He would wear a smaner'urefoL'U ^ 
aboard a crack sading slup, would leave behind him the bovish 
jacket of the training school. 

When the next holidays came he told his father • “ I w , nf 
to leave the school now. I want to find work on a ship ” 

“ w ?“ l . y ° U rc ° n y my ***” 531(1 Mr Stoltenhoff. 

\Mi> arc you in such a hurry? Complete your course and 
get jour certificate and then you can become an officer One 
day you might be a captain.” 

Gustav, however, was not impressed. He had seen liis friends 
August and Bernard Fusslein from Bavaria sail away to the 
Indies in a magnificent tea clipper, and he wanted to do the 
same. He couldn't wait for life to begin. 
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Chapter III 


APPRENTICE IN THE “ WILHELMINA ” 

Like a row of gigantic barbers’ poles, the stem posts of the 
sailing sliips moored in the inner harbour of Hamburg slanted 
over the quayside. A fearful din overhung everything, com¬ 
pounded of the squealing of steam cranes, the shrill music of a 
circus orchestra a few hundred paces off, and the shouts of 
porters loading cargo. 

A red-headed boy in the newly-pressed uniform of a seaman, 
very little worn, came down the gang-plank and looked round 
him with every mark of dissatisfaction on his face. This was 
the fifth ship which had refused to look at his certificate. Three 
of the captains had hinted that, never having passed any 
examinations themselves, they need give no preference to boys 
who held them now; while two others had said to him: “ Well, 
my lad, you’ve only taken the very first examination. Why not 
go on with it and finish the course?” 

There was no organisation either for recruiting staff at the 
Nautical School, or putting pupils in touch with future 
employers. One was expected, as in the past, to go from ship 
to ship, or from owner to owner until one found a vacancy. 
This had always been the practice at Hamburg, and no one 
had yet found it necessary to make a change. Sometimes the 
servants at the Nautical School, if suitably tipped, would be 
prepared to let the young gentlemen know where there was a 
job going. Gustav Stoltenhoff felt that this channel was unsafe, 
since the authorities there frowned at students leaving before 
their three years were up. 

Never mind, he said to himself, looking down the avenue 
of ships, “ I’ll have to try one ship more. What’s this called?” 
Gustav recognised at once the Union Jack at the mast-head, 
and walked round to the stem to read the name, “ Penelope.” 

“ What do you want?” asked the mate as he came up the 

gangway. 

“ I want to see the Captain.” 

“Can’t see him,” said the man, “he’s busy. What do 
you want?” 

“ I want a job.” 
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" Fatt hem to <ra before r 

M No.** 

** No c*x*l hrrr We want fellow* widi experience.” 

P « I've cot to «*rt getting experience,” ext 1 aimed the lad 
Arsperaieb. ** Fvc gn« to get it *ornew heir.” 

>NrU in\ hnt; and the mate looked slightly mort afTablc, 

” ought to ert voumelf apprenticed.” 

\pprrn;,, rd Gu*av had never thought of that. Friends 
• miy he fuddenh remembered, had done the same, only they 
^ i to go awav liefmr their time from the Nautical 
vk^ W hat about askinc old Espensen? He slowly made 
vs ' to the centre of the town, until he came to the 

' :hr dl\-rigged ship’s mast by its side. 

Cspowcn understood sailor boys better than they 
i. an when Gustav SloltenhofT timidly voiced his dis- 
^ 11 was verv duU sitting in a classroom when 
ri ; he sailing die seas, he nodded and said: “ I felt like 
• mwlf at %oiir age. I’ll talk to the principal. Perhaps we 
.*»rrangr something. Tliat same afternoon Captain 
hnn bsrn head of titc school, sent for him. 

What’* this?” he enquired. “You want to leave?” 

^ ^ S|r > v aid Gustav, 11 1 want to go to sea as soon as 
possible” 

kll vou fellows do,” said the Captain. “ We’re trying to 
.ike vou Irani something before you go, but I know what 
rr like. Well, if vour father doesn’t mind. I’ll try to get 

vou apprenticed.” 

’ * *k a week lief ore the aaswer came from Aix-la-Chapcllc. 

1 *rli»en knew his son's character, and merely wrote: “If 
can arrange the matter, please do so.” Then he added : 
'.'..ill Ik* in Hamburg towards the end of the month. Let 

him wait until then.” 

Sr. rt he mdrrtook this trip to the coast, Engelbert called 

• irr .it Murnchrn-Gladbach. Uncle Carl was not 
-ii’ - irjraed. M 1 tliink I had better put you in touch with 

I i ■ " he said. ‘ They handle all mv 
England, ;uul have sliips of their own.” So 
ir r r was written, .aid when the end of the month 

* rr * as Lngrlliert sitting in the study of Captain 

E ru ith liis >on waiting for die verdict. 

a> a compromise: Captain Hinrichsen insisted 
’ . .i tld complete liis next examination, in return 

• »iu ; tie would liclp to fix up the apprenticeship. 

Wbrie do vou want to go to, my boy?” he asked. 
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M I don't mind where I go, sir, as long as I go somewhere." 

1 atlicr and son walked together towards an ancient building 
among thr Flcetcn, tho* malodorous canals winch made old 
Hamburg picturesque tliough insanitary. Herr Schml*r lived 
in great style and had ofTiccs of corresponding magnificence. 
A footman let diem in, and they crowd die thick blue carpet of 
liis private sanctum. The old gentleman, with his gold sectaries 
and white sliirt front, put his hands together a* he burned 
carefully. Then he touched a bell on the mahogany table and 
asked for his secretary. 

“ Mcninga,” he said, “ when will tlie * Wilhelmina * tie 

back?” 

“ We had a message by electric telegraph, sir,” said the 
secretary'. “ She has almost finished loading at Antwerp, I 
expect we should have her tied up here by next Thursday.” 

“ Very well, Mcninga, remember I want to see die captain 
as soon as he gets in, and when lie comes don’t forgrt to remind 
me about this young man.” 

After that there was little further trouble. A long dm ument 
was drawn up, in terms of which Engelbert StoltcnhofT 
guaranteed that his minor son, Gustav, would serve faitlifullv 
as an apprentice and obey all lawful orders to which he might 
be subjected, both ashore and afloat, while under the command 
of Captain Hirschvogcl, or his successors, in the good ship 
14 Wilhelmina ” or any other vessel ticlonging to the firm of 
Albrecht Sclircibcr & Co., or its successors. The apprentnr 
was to be provided by his parents with die necessary apparel, 
plates, knives and forks and certain instruments to be used in 
his nautical training. He was to lie ready to work at all hours 
for a period of two years, and not to leave widioul die 
permission of his employers. In return lie was to receive a sum 
of three thalers a month, wtiich could Ik withheld in ue of 
bad behaviour. Gustav listened to all these conditions and to 
much more besides in a kind of daze, nodding eager agreement. 
Engelbert merely said : “ Well, if that's the way it’s done, we ll 
do it too.” 

The boy felt about four inches taller when he went back to 
the school and told his friends wliat liacl liappcncd. How he 
worked during the rest of that term, in ease he might fail lui 
examination! But he got through without much trouble and 
on die 17th of July, 1869, he walked oil board for the first 
time as a recognised member of a sliip’s crew. 

Captain Hirschvogcl was a fierce little mail. He wore a 
peaked cap and liad only one eye. When Gustav Stoltcnlmlf 
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reported to hint for duty he let him stand before the • 
his cabin for a whole minute. Then he remarked • « « ,esk ,n 
been up a mast before ?” Have you 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What kind of a mast?” 

“ At the Seamen’s School, sir.” 

you ufi y ° U ’ d bCttCr ^ ° n ° Ur maSt - Lct 1116 bosun take 

Gustav spent Ins last hours in Hamburg looking down 
the great harbour front the crows nest of the ship “ Wilhelm’ » 
It was a curious farewell to the land of his birth like 
? W «« rather ojoyed it. He certainly hkd „o""Ir"? 
heights, and when the ship swayed as she cast ofT, he firmlv nml 
confidently held on to the rigging. There was no one to sav 
goodbye to him, for Engelbert could not spare the time Y 

Traditionally a ship’s apprentice is given all the knocks at 
the outset, but Gustav was lucky. Apart from a certain amount 
of ragging by the crew in the foc’sle and the bosun’s habit of 
laying in to him with a rope when he did not move fast enough 
the days went by pleasantly. He made friends of several of 
his mates. The “ Wilhelmina ” carried two other apprentices 
who enjoyed getting into mischief. But Gustav took his work 
seriously, and was rewarded from above with a certain amount 
of confidence. The foc’sle was very cramped and overcrowded. 
Most of the sailors were German, with a sprinkling of Danes 
and two or three negroes, one of whom rejoiced in the name of 
Penguin. He had a fine set of teeth and a hearty laugh. Gustav 
liked him. 

On an unlucky evening, soon after leaving the Channel, 
Gustav, coming up from the galley, stumbled over a bucket of 
liquid tar, which poured all over the newly-scrubbed deck. 
Next moment a box on the car sent him staggering and a furious 
bosun stood above him. 

“ You’ll scrub that- deck until it’s clean, if you have 

to scratch the stuff off with your finger-nails,” he shouted. 
“ And no turning in until it’s done. ’ t 

Gustav set to work with the thought of an hours job before 
him, but when the whole four-hour watch had passed by and 
he was still at it, and the waves came up and washed over the 
side, and still he could not get that tar away, he began to feel, 
for the first time that life afloat might not always be worth 
while. The evening ran on; he could hear the fellows singing 
and playing the concertina down in the foc’sle, while ^ shivered 
under the icy wind on deck. Every now and then the bosun 
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reappeared. It was now midnight, and his arms were bmp with 
exhaustion. He wanted to go below and get something to scrape 
away the slain, but he was not allowed to do so. Just after the 
third disappearance of the pestilential bosun, Penguin looked 
through the hatchway. 

“Can I help you?” .. , 

Too weary to do more than nod, Gustav allowed his 
companion to finish the job. The woolly black head had 
disappeared again before the bosun’s next arrival. 

“ Well,” he said, carefully examining it and lighting a match, 
“ j suppose you can go to bed now. But remember next watch 
is in half an hour.” And that was the last time that Gustav 
Stoltcnhoff ever spilt tar on a deck. 

After six weeks in the Atlantic, the apprentice for the first 
time in his life heard the shout of “ Land Ho!” from the mast. 
He peered into the morning and saw a vague, green line some¬ 
where near the sky. 

“ That’s America,” said one of the boys. “ Can’t you see the 
brown water?” The voice had all the superiority of a second 
voyage. “ That’s the River Plate. Look at the mud.” 

The winds were difficult, and for two days they had to tack 
about the mouth of the La Plata before they were able to feel 
their way into the heart of the strange continent. Ships became 
frequent in the fairway, and they could see the shore almost 
continuously. Finally there rose the church steeples and the 
flat houses of Buenos Aires—in those days a typical Spanish 
colonial town. 

The population of the Argentine Capital had not yet 
reached 100,000, a dreamy old place still under the influence 
of the Jesuit pioneers. Men still sat on terraces taking their 
siesta in the centre of the business district, and a few cabs idled 
their way across the Plaza del Mayo and through other streets 
later to become world famous. 

As yet few ships offloaded their cargo on the feverish mud 
flats of the docks, and the “ Wilhelmina ”, like most, had to tie 
up a good way out. The day after she arrived, however, there 
was a surprising transformation in the city. Within a few hours 
flags were unfurled, great inscriptions in Spanish, “Viva la 
Republica were strung out, and in the evening the principal 
u^rrTP’ pamcularl >' the Cathedral and the Presidential Palace, 
ride of the r h ° ng Ch c a T °[ Ughts ’ M he lookcd over the 
always do thaPhereT” St ° Ucnhoff askcd Pcn ^ in : “Do they 

“ No, sail!” answered the negro. “ I never seen it like this 
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The rejoicings seemed lo grow with the darkness. Bands 
marched up and down, playing the national anthem, men 
walked about in paper hats, and women appeared in carnival 
attire. Work done, the crew collected on the side of the vessel 
to watch the stTangc behaviour of the city. Even the bosun 
appeared, and finally the captain himself. 

44 What on earth is on?” he asked within earshot of Gustav. 

44 Don’t know, sir,” said the bosun. “ Been here many times, 
but this is something new. Can’t be the carnival, because that’s 
early in the year, and now we’re in August.” 

Finally the Captain ordered one of the sailors who spoke 
Spanish to row ashore and to make enquiries. He picked on 
Stoltcnhoff to accompany him. The cheering, delighted mob 
was waiting for them on the wharf, as though they were them¬ 
selves conquering heroes. 

“ Come on! It’s all right,” they shouted from the shore. 

44 What’s all right?” the sailor called back in Spanish, but all 
they heard uas a wave of shouting, “ Lopez! Lopez ! Lopez !” 

44 Who the hell is Lopez?” mumbled the sailor. Utterly 
mvsrified they climbed ashore. They were now in the street, 
and the pandemonium seemed to be growing. “ Down with 
Lopez! Down with Lopez!” came the voices. 

At the door of a small cafe where a few more sobcr-looking 
citizens sat reading their papers on the sidewalk, the sailor 
politely confronted an elderly priest: “ We have just arrived, 
Father. Will you tell us what is happening?” 

The priest smiled. “You arc from far off?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir, our ship is from Germany.” 

“ You too would cheer,” said the Father, “ if you knew that 
a war was ovej that had lasted for five years.” 

“Five years!” exclaimed the sailor. “ Against whom?” 

“ Against the state of Paraguay.” He went on to tell them 
how in 1864 Francisco Lopez, dictator of this up-country 
republic, had attacked a river steamer belonging to the Empire 
of Brazil. He had invaded that country, and followed up his 
conquest the next April with a second invasion of Argentina. 
Although his army had been driven back, the ruthless 
dictator, like Hitler many years later, refused to acknowledge 
defeat, and continued to fight until practically the whole male 
population of the country had been wiped out. 

“ We and Brazil have been allies,” explained the priest, “ and 
we have fought them to a standstill. There are hardly any 
people left in Paraguay today. And now has come the news 
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that there has been a revolution at Asuncion, and only a few 
day’s ago, on August 17th, they defeated Lopez once and for 
all. He has been proclaimed an outlaw.” 

To Ills dying day Gustav Stoltenhoff never forgot the 
expression of the old priest’s eyes as he said: “ The war is 
over. Thank God for that.” 

The “ Wilhelmina ” lay for days in the roads of Buenos Aires 
before sufficient dock hands could be mustered to unload her. 
The President of the Argentine Republic, Colonel Dominique 
Sarmiento, proclaimed a national holiday. To make things 
more difficult still, several of the crew deserted, enchanted with 
the country where drink was so easily obtainable and where the 
authorities were so liberal in their holidays. 

Early in September, 1869, the “Wilhelmina” was on the 
first stage of her return voyage in ballast to Bahia. In the 
blazing tropical heat Gustav helped the lightermen to load 
endless sacks of sugar on board, till the hatches could be closed 
again. Only once did he go ashore by day; he found the 
streets so unattractive and the air so foul from the drains that 
even the beauty of the palm trees and the gardens of the wealthy 
merchants failed to hold him. He had heard much about the 
night life of Bahia’s dockside, but so unfortunately had the 
Captain, and on the evening when the three apprentices were 
to set forth and explore its delights they were suddenly told there 
would be no more shore leave. So the expedition was never 
carried out. 

The earlier storms of autumn were already raging when the 
“ Wilhelmina ” resumed her trip to Europe. She ran before a 
heavy squall for days, only to hit a minor hurricane off the 
coast of Ireland. Then, for the first time, Gustav saw what the 
angry Atlantic could do. He was appalled. Again and again 
the green seas swept over the deck till the floor of the foc’sle 
stood inches deep in water. However, the “ Wilhelmina ” was 
well built and rode the storm without much trouble. On 
October 19 they were in sheltered waters and a tug came up 
to meet them at Bristol. Strange feeling it was to be again in 
the country where his mother was bom, and where he himself 
had been as a small boy. All his English came back to him and 
he was delighted to air it before his mates at the dockside pubs. 

He went aft to the bosun and said: “ Please, sir, how long 
will we be lying here?” 

“ What the hell does it matter to you?” asked the bosun. 
“ Why d’you want to know?” 

“ My mother comes from England, and I wondered whether 
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I could go and see my grandfather.* 1 

The bosun burst into a roar. <c Well,*’ he said, “ tliat’s a new 
one on me. I’ve heard some pretty good excuses, but I’ve 
never heard that one.** 

“ But it happens to be true,” protested the youth. The bosun 
roared again and left him. 

41 Who else wants to get out of work and go and see liis 
grandfather?” he asked round the deck. He passed on the 
joke to the Captain. Old Hirschvogcl seemed to remember 
something. 

“ I believe the boy is right,” he said. u Tell him to come 
to me.” 

Gustav was not slow in obeying. 

“ Arc you telling the truth when you say your grandfather 
lives in England?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Gustav, “ he lives in a place called Masham 
in Yorkshire.” 

“ Well,” said the Captain, “ I can’t let you go this time, 
because we’ve got to get back to Hamburg, but next year we 
do the trip again, and then you may have a chance. Anyhow, 
you’ll be seeing your mother soon.” 

“ Will I?” exclaimed the boy delightedly. He had not 
realised how much he missed his familv. “ Will we be getting 
leave?” 

“ Yes, my lad, the ship will be laid up for the winter and 
you can all go and kick your heels on shore.” Then he added : 
“ Now get busy and help us unload, and you’ll be home all 
the sooner.” 
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Chapter IV 


A SERGEANT CALLS FOR FREDERICK 

There was deep depression in the counting house of Abraham 
Emmanuel & Co. The clerks sat hunched over the ledgers, 
their pens scratching away at the long columns of figures. In 
silence the office boy went round filling the sand boxes used in 
lieu of blotting paper. The leather-bound tomes in which the 
accounts of the firm were kept smelt more than usually stale, 
the ink seemed sadder of hue, while every spot on the wall 
from which the paint had peeled, and every blot spattered 
against the whitewash looked twice as shabby as on ordinary 
days. 

It was spring, and everyone in the firm knew it, except 
possibly the Head, for he had come to light with a quota of 
work so heavy as to prevent the staff emerging and enjoying 
the sunlight and blossoming lime trees that brightened the city 
of Aix-la-Chapelle at this time of the year. 

There was suddenly a rhythmic footfall outside, and several 
men came up the steps that led from the cobbled street. As 
he looked up in annoyance Herr Emmanuel sprang to attention. 
His visitors were a group of soldiers, headed by a sergeant in 
blue service tunic. The N.C.O. saluted and took a piece of 
paper out of his pocket. 

“ Is this the firm of A. Emmanuel & Co.?** he asked. 

“Yes,” answered the partner. “What can I do for you?” 

“ Do you employ here a young man by the name of Frederick 
StoltenhofT ?” 

“Yes,” he answered again, looking suspiciously at the 
astonished youth in the comer. “ Has he done something 
wrong?” 

“ Not yet,” said the sergeant menacingly. Then walking up 
to Frederick he said : “ This is for you. You are hereby notified 
that you arc liable to military service.” 

Blankly the young man read the words on the summons, 
informing him that pursuant to the law ... of 1866, he was 
called upon by the Minister of War to join the 116th Regiment 
of Prussian Infantry stationed at AL\-la-Chapelle and that he 
must prepare himself immediately to receive the necessary 
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training for activx service. 

scnicc ?” ‘ ask<3 “ell X. hT\Z \IT\^ 

Germany at all." wti noi l*>rn m 

“I don't know about that,'* said the scivcam *• n„’ 
come to the barracks.” «^«nu lies to 

So. picking up his tall haL Frederick in hi. r„ , . . 

coau accompanied the croup til soldier t f ® rmal al Y fnxk 
headquarters ol the 15th Division \ ' ' Vn 1 lc s,rect to the 

fellows wrre waitinc their inn, grcal man ) other young 

grim, shabby building with its rows^of P v SIc^^ S 1? lh - C ,0ng ’ 
” Bu; T * «*"« — ‘old to ^KffhbdJE 

• MaunJ,™^ « rr iCC? " M Derick. 

-v« « “£ .4 IP 1 , °" su ' ) shou " d ,he »*««• 

queue to letTe Adjut^lakc ^^^"pa^icuiar^^hc 0 ^ S 

^ r 1 ^ is *■ * ■—i rii2r-TK 

fail S£ Ru^an.”' ' ™ b °™ “ “»• bu. my 

“What is he?” 

“ He comes from Saxony.” 

Frrd?i!i "o 11 the Saxons are going to be our Allies.” 
^ sufficient of a civilian to ask questions. 

” When the war begins, of course. We’ll be at war with 
Prance very soon. 

1 he matter was referred to the Colonel, and Engelbert Stol- 
tenhor: was summoned to the barracks to answer a few queries 
~~‘ out ins sojourn in Moscow. When the interview was finished 
nc was given the verdict: Frederick StohenhofT was liable to 
Mrrvicc in the Prussian Army. The great machine which 
Bismarck, \ on Roon and Yon Moltke had been busy building 
up for so many years, caught tliis youngster in its cogwheels: 
tliat same evening he was already equipped as a recruit, and 
was King on liis bunk in the barracks at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Among the men there was only one subject for discussion: 
When was the war going to start? The general opinion was 
tliat it might not happen for another year, because the recruits 
were not vet properly trained. How* quickly this could be 
done wa5, however, shown during the following days, when 
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Frederick and (hnusariris of ntlirn received an efficient ami a 
nerve-racking introduction info (heir future duties as soldiers. 
I’hey were marclird day and night through tlie rain, through 
the mud. waded through rivers and over mountains, and 
deliberately put through every test of hardsliip. Few of them 
minded it, for the idea of doing service in the army waj inborn 
in most of them — an unpleasant necessity quickly to be 
disposed of. 

Sometimes Frederick thought with envy of Gustav, away out 
at sea, too young to be liable for service. More often he too 
resigned himself to whatever lay ahead. As yet no news of 
trouble came from the capitals of Europe. Indeed, it was 
reported tliat, not only the King of Prussia but his Chancellor, 
Count Bismarck, had gone off on holiday. His Majesty was 
spending the July vacation at the pleasant watering place of 
Ems. The French were afflicted with the Emperor, Napoleon 
III, the worst diplomat their nation lias ever produced. 

In July, 1870, Count Benedetti, the French Ambassador at 
Berlin, also went to Ems to hand to old King William of Prusta, 
it was said, a request which sounded suspiciously like a pretext 
for a quarrel. The Prussians were ordered not only to withdraw 
the candidature of one of their own princes to the throne of 
Spain — a matter in which nobody was particularly interested— 
but to give an assurance that no such negotiations would ever 
take place in the future. The subject sounded remote and 
unimportant, but Bismarck thought differently. A few days 
later the correspondence was published and Germany, from 
one end to another, flared into indignation at the impertinence 
of the Froggies. 

Universal delight greeted the rejection of tliis request, and 
the Emperor of the French, anxious to settle accounts with the 
upstart Prussians, thought that his big chance had arrived. On 
he afternoon of July 19, 1870, newsboys nulled through the 
streets of Aix-la-Chapelle, and of a hundred other German cities 
' r (Sp ' c “ i ' dui °"' 

That same evening Frederick StohenhofT, with his room¬ 
mates, was on the train bound for the French frontier, carrying 
his water bottle, his nfle (the newly-issued M Zucndnadrl " 
t>pc) aru a knapsack of kit needed for campaigning There 

as a famous saying of Bismarck that the German armv was 

The Ufifh rI • r ° USCr ‘ buMon - and cach knew it. 

agail, wi i\n Tn ? 1 T. 1 * “‘ C ,5lh Division > ™d this 
' p ‘ n f ,hc Sccon ‘> Army, commanded by Prince 
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Frederick Karl of Prussia. As regiment after regiment streamed 
down the roads towards the south-west, and the endless colum 
of artillery and supplies rolled through the frontier cities darin* 
those dusty summer days, the world of Abraham Emmanuel and 
his counting house grew immeasurably remote to young Stoltcn- 
hofl. The past became even more unreal when they came into 
foreign territory, and were fired on by the Franctircurs in the 
Alsation ullages. Here and there a man fell dead in the ranks 
and a punitive dctacluncnt would be sent out to round up the 
assailants. But the 116th Regiment, a fairly new unit, was 
kept away from the main advance. 
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Chapter V 

LIEUTENANT STOLTENHOFF 

Compared with the wars of the 20th century the conflict 
between France and Prussia that began in the summer of 1870 
seems but a modest affair. Yet even in the scale of the troops 
involved it was not as unimportant as many people today 
imagine. Each side mobilised more than a million men during 
the closing weeks of July. Troop trains steamed day and night 
towards the frontiers, and for hundreds of miles the blue-clad 
columns moved through the corn fields and vineyards of 
Germany and France. 

Frederick Stoltenhoff found himself under canvas not far 
from the ancient city of Mainz, whose cathedral could be seen 
across the river Main. The men were in high spirits, and many 
topical ditties were sung in camp in disrespect of the character 
and ancestry of Napoleon III. Even among the music-loving 
Teutons, Frederick’s rollicking baritone rang out: 

“ Napoleon is a Paris lout. 

He hawks dgar-stubs round about. 

His wife she deals in lager beer, 

Napoleon is a 4 Trampelder * 

On the ndghbouring bridge the men watched the processions 
of trains crawling towards France. They gulped down the 
lavish barrels of beer and other refreshments provided by the 
villagers. In his new turnout every soldier was glad to regard 
liimself as a hero and enjoyed being admired by the girls. This 
was warfare de luxe, but it could not last for ever. 

Frederick was just rolling himself up in his blankets one night 
when a man entered with the news: they were off at midnight. 
Bugles rang out and the great pack-up began. Crowded in their 
hundreds into the small old-time railway-coaches, the troops 
moved forward. Sitting on the luggage racks and hanging out 
of the windows, three deep on the seats and pressed one against 
the other, they tried to snatch what sleep they could. Suddenly 

• '• Napoleon ist ein Pariser Luemmel, 

Er handcl in Zigarrenstueramel, 

Und seine Frau rait Lagerbier, 

Und seine Frau mit Lagerbier. 

Napoleon ist ein Trampeltier." 
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* ,)urst of peering and a song, already known for yean, in 
Prussia, sounded through the gloom, with a meaning born o 
the fateful hour. It was " Die Wacht Am Rhein ”_Th c \\£trh 
on the Rhine. Before them lay the great river itself, glittering 
with its million ripples in the moonlight, castled lulls and S 
\nneyards nsmg m^tcnously in the night. Clank-clank-claS 
tlie train moved across the bridge. Now they were in^T’ 

m^Tn’ fCrtil , C ^ d r " CaIthy rc Si° n over which French' 
man and German had fought for centuries. They Sed 
Trc ves, the oldest city in the realm but saw nn,h\L P ^ d 
famous cathedral or of its Roman building. ^ g ° f ItS 

r S' n stood in a siding waiting to be shunted, a silence 
° n thc sul Si n |> laughing, chattering men in 
rcdcncks compartment. Somebody hanging out of the 
window drew in his head. “ Do you hear that?” he called out 
There uas a gruff hard rumble in thc distance. “ AniUcry 
fire. -After that there was not much more talking. Thev 
knew that heavy- fighting was in progress. Quarter of an hour 
,at " a homeboundl train ran by them carrying wounded men. 

They came to the little town of Weissenburg. As the train 
drew mto the station the cheering went up: this was Alsace 
this was enemy sod at last! And even the fines of stretched 
bearers waiting now- at every’ station they came to failed to 
damp their ardour. 

Before the dawn broke they heard that the Prussians and 
Bavarians under the Crown Prince of Prussia, the future 
Emperor Frederick, had decisively defeated the French under 
General Abel Douay. Frederick looked at the Geisberg, from 
which the French had been driven with heavy losses and, as 
he saw* the bodies scattered about, he began to realise what 
might still lie ahead. 

Below them lay the little village Sulz-unterm-Wald (Sulz 
under the Forest), where, hidden behind the flow of traffic that 
was passing by into the thick woods, the Crown Prince had his 
own headquarters. A sergeant came running down the 
platform, shouting the order to detrain and Frederick helped 
to pitch camp under the fme old trees. As he looked down 
into the valley of thc picturesque little river Sauer, he felt, 
despite his youth, what a waste this fighting was. Then the 
mood of the moment came over him, just as it did over all the 
others, and cries of delight greeted the news that thousands of 
French had already been lulled in the battle— among them 
General Douay himself. 

While the stretcher-bearers still collected the wounded from 
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thc field of Weissenburg and thc burial parties covered with 
earth untold hundreds for whom there was no awakening, thc 
guns were wheeling into position a few miles off. Frederick’s 
regiment was not in action, but they saw thc crack mounted 
troops, thc Uhlans and Cuirassiers preparing to take thc heights 
of Frocschwcilcr. Clouds of powder-smoke drifted over thc 
forests as the French vainly tried to drive out the Germans 
from the little town of Woerth. Again and again the Prussians 
counter-attacked, striving in their turn to dislodge the troops 
of thc Emperor from the lulls, but neither side made any 
progress until late in the day, when thc capture of the village of 
Morsbronn turned the tables. Frederick’s unit was on the move 
towards another section of thc front, when thc news reached 
them that Marshal Macmahon’s headquarters were taken. It 
was the first big victory of the Franco-Prussian War, bought at 
a heavy cost; over 10,000 Germans lay dead, more than had 
fallen in the bloody battle of Sadowa in the recent war against 
the Austrians. 

Gradually the soldiers of the Second Army sensed that they 
too had been set to capture a big prize. “ We’re going to knock 
the Frenchies out of Metz,” they assured each other. Save for 
Paris itself Metz was the greatest fortress in the hands of the 
enemy, so it was a fairly sound guess. But it was premature. 
Heap of coal slag from blast furnaces told them that they were 
coming into a new part of the country, more industrialised than 
any they had yet seen. A small river ran beside them, and at 
the bridge its name was inscribed, the Saar. Houses arose on 
both sides, as the column marched through the middle of a 
town. 

“ What’s this place called?” asked Frederick, and the answer 
came : “ Sankt Johann.” 

u Sankt Johann!” repeated the young man. “I’ve never 
heard of it, but it looks quite important.” 

“ So it is,” said his friend Herbert Moldau. “ You’ll see it 
better when you’ve crossed the bridge.” And on the other side 
he read the name of the sister town, Saarbruckcn. Factories 
and sheds, ash heaps and furnaces extended for miles in all 
directions as the battalions wound between them. At length 
they thinned out and a sergeant shouted : “ That’s where they’re 
waiting, boys.” The men looked up. Ahead they saw a low 
range of hills and a village with a church tower: Spicheren was 
the name. Then came the gun flashes—hundreds of them, 
like a chain of crackers going off over their heads. And still 
the troops marched on, held together now by the sdrring music 
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of the bands. Shrapnel fell among the ranks and still they 
continued—now in extended formation across the fields—the 
band silent. Just as they separated Herbert Moldau gave a 
shout. Frederick looked round and beheld his friend with half 
liis head blown oil, collapsing in the road. Instinct made him 
duck behind the illusory shelter of a haystack. So this was being 
under fire! In that strange way in which the human mind 
divides at such moments and registers trifles indelibly, he 
remembered the words of the song played at mili tary funerals! 
“ J ch hat cinen Kamcradcn (I used to have a Comrade).” He 
said the words over and over as he looked back at Moldau. 
1 here was nothing now to be done and the sight made him 
feel sick. 

Several hundred feet in height, the hills of Spicheren rose 
above them; the attackers were beginning to climb. Rifle fire 
and the rattle of the mitrailleuses, the newly-invented primitive 
machine-gun used by the French, were all around them. The 
sergeant was a man of courage. Well ahead, he was already 
shouting back to the men when a bullet got him in the shoulder. 
Blood spurted out. and he fell backwards downhill just in time 
to be caught by Frederick, who staggered under the w'eight. He 
looked wildly round, tom between wondering where to shelter 
the wounded man and answering the sudden call of the bugler 
higher up. He had just propped up the sergeant behind the 
trunk of a tree when something stung him in the leg. There 
was a smell of burning cloth, and he knew that the bullet had 
gone through his trousers and out the other side. There was a 
growing patch of blood. 

* * * 


Frederick was looking at the tented roof of a dressing station, 
at an officer with side-whiskers leaning over him. “ That was 
plucks- of vou. my man,” he said. “ I saw what you were 
doin' 7 ” Frederick wondered what he had done that was 
remarkable. He could not remember, but heard the captain 
add • “ \Ve'll see what the Colonel will do for you. I he 
^er^eant died some hours later, but StoltenhofT was able to 
SSThis unit within a few days. By that time, with German 
thoroughness, the report had already gone through to head¬ 
quarters and inside a week came the news of his promotion to 

torporahhoie Regiment was now on French soil or rather 

on that of Lorraine. All around were vineyards, and on some 
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of the hills old castles, reminiscent of those on the Rhine. 1 he 
liver which flowed through this green and lovely land was the 
Moselle. The men crossed at Pont-a-Mousson on August 15, 
but the French were now out of sight, moving rapidly back 
towards their own country. Many of the villages had been 
burnt out and the people stood in groups, gnm and bitter. 
Orders came that no one was to enter a house by himself; at 
least tliree together, for Franctireuis were abroad, civilians who 
had no qualms about taking pot-shots at the enemies of their 
country They wore no uniforms, and the Germans court- 
martialed and hanged them. Frederick StoltenhofT witnessed 
more than one unpleasant sight of executions earned out in 

At^night in camp they could see flashes of flame reflected on 
the clouds from the bombardment going on outside the fortress 
of Metz. Here Marshal Bazaine with 170,000 men, held the 
kev that would give admission to Central France. 

Meanwhile the Second Army, of which Frederick was such 
a humble member, moved into its position against a smaller, 
but none the less important target. Still within the great 
industrial zone and nearer the frontier of Luxembourg they saw 
ahead of them a small town, again surrounded by hills at the 
back, and in front guarded by the river Moselle. Diedenhofen, 
the Germans called it, but to the French it was Thionville. 
Frederick had a pleasant few days’ relaxation among the vine¬ 
yards, while heavy siege guns were brought up and the engineers 
built their bridges. Regiment after regiment moved into position 
as the circle round Thionville closed. On August 27 the invest¬ 
ment was complete and the Germans sat down to starve out 
the French. For a week or so life stood still and the rapid and 
exhausting marches and continual attacks under heavy fire gave 
place to the old routine of camp-life. There was plenty of 
noise as the guns hailed steel, manufactured by the enterprising 
Mr. Krupp of Essen, but only now and then was actual fighting 
reported. The lull, however, did not last long. Events began 
to crow’d upon each other at such a rate that it w r as almost 
impossible to keep track of them. 

Bazaine, thrusting out of Metz, had been driven back; a 
huge battle raged at Sedan; and then, after two days of desperate 
struggle, the incredible happened: Napoleon III and his entire 
army were taken prisoner. Revolution broke out in Paris. For 
a moment it looked as if the war w r as over; but France did not 
give in as easily as all that. Seemingly beaten to her knees, she 
raised troops from nowhere w'hile those still in the field continued 
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i rr.icnck did not like to think hack on that dav in tk* •» 
? ,rct - Hc bf 1 P'ungcd hLs bayonet into the body of a^Uttfe 
n-iu h aims baker called upon lo help man the defences, and 

£ .0 ^; n ot o te n n u,c man s facc “ lhC 2 

I tic German attack came to a standstill near a watermill bv 
.c river. War or no war Us wheels were still turning. Perhans 
c,r lhrv 11 was still grinding com. When the 

k jmhardment slackened the officers gave them permission to 
MO P for a m °mcnt and drink. Lying in the grass, completely 
exhausted, Frederick suddenly heard a moan not far away. At 
a little distance lay somctiiing blue, but whether it was friend 
oi foe he could not tell, The lieutenant looked at his watch. 

Bovs, it’s time we got moving again,” hc said. They went 
forward. heard tlic blast of the guns, and within a few seconds 
a tornado of bullets descended Ijcsidc the water wheel. The 
tllatched roof caught fire amid wreaths of smoke, a shell fell 
d r*rr and Frederick fell the earth tremble. As once before liis 
nund was divided, one half remembering that moan in the tall 
irruas; hc was glad that they were to move forward and were 
crawling near the spot. He would look out now and see who 
it wa>. Basing a tall fruit tree hc caught sight of a man in a 
’uiilurm >o blood-soaked that hc could not be sure whether it 
French or German. But as hc bent over, hc saw the red 
tr . i>rry of the French infantry. Then, against the harsh bark 
•) the shells, hc distinguished a louder and more insistent noise, 
and tl k* ai nd smell of powder. The lieutenant sprang to his 
1*et shouting : ” Run like hell to the bridge; they’ve hit one of 
ur munition tarts.” Frederick could not run. His arm was 
»o iii<i the vtounded man and hc was uncorking his own ncwly- 
lilkd v.tier-flask. How long hc stayed there hc never knew. 
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l iinr srrnird leas important dun the speer blew man beside lum, 
' | C vrn the shock of the exploding ammunition passed away 
into the confusion of noise around him. Suddenly tlie figure in 
Ins arms relaxed and lay limp, wild eyes closed. 

He remembered treading on the faces of men. some perhaps 
not dead, as they lay in liis |«ath. Me remembered that tliere 
was a hurry to get back to the little hollow through which the 
supporting columns were coming. Hc remembered giving a 
message, and hearing an officer roar that fresh supplies must I* 
carried up, cost what they might. And then it was over, ami he 
was drinking coffee bcliind the bumt-out windmill and the sun 
set with bands of colour across the sky, and the group of men 
sprawling against the wall liesidc him were drinking also -silent, 
heavy and exhausted. When the orders of die day were issued 
after that battle of Thionvillc, it was announced tliat Stolten- 
hoir, Frederick had liecn promoted to Second Lieutenant. 

For France the siege of Thionvillc was one of the few bright 
spots in the tragic story of her ilefeat in 1H70. Through four 
long inonllis, despite bombardment and starvation, it held out; 
only on November 24 did the little fortress, standing in llamrx, 
capitulate with a remnant of 2,(XK) defenders. 

By then Lieutenant StoltcnhofT was no longer on tliat section 
of the front. After the fearful lasses in the battle of St. Privat 
a rearrangement of the German forces was ordered. General 
von Steinmetz had failed to break the deadlock outside Metz, 
so the Crown Prince was now made sole commander, facing a 
general whose likeness to the late Marshal Petain has liccn more 
than once remarked on. When Frederick arrived with liis 
regiment there were still well over 100,000 troops i„ the fortress. 
Ihc 1 loth were pitching camp when a veritable volcano went 
up on the outskirts of Metz. Literally hundreds of French guns 
were concentrated on a single sector, a barrage never yet seen 

Nfaif Tn Warf " c> ,n ,cns of thousand, the troo,» of 

Marshal Bazainc surged out of their stronghold, throwing every¬ 
thing on the hazard of breaking through. Under the weight 
and suddenness of (heir assault the Germans gave way Prince 
•rcdcnck Carl, however, was waiting for ,|£ TL I 

while the telegraph lines < irri • 1 sa|,pcr ’ W4 * K ' ven Weapon, 
menia. From three in*ill• ,irf |* 1 ^ 1,1 R c| *i nic^iga for rcin/orcc- 

continued. Vilkigcs and*** ' '"l* 311 , u,llil the onslaught 

villages and marls, bndges and liillocks changed 
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hands, but in the end the battle died away. Bazainc’s great 
attempt had failed. Thousands of corpses were the price of 
his gamble. 


# t t 

“ I'm becoming a specialist in sieges," said Lieutenant Stollcn- 
hoiT to his tent-mate next day. lie echoed the remark ruefully 
later that month, for immediately after the historic capitulation 
on October 27, 1870, of the entire French force of 173,000 
men, 66 generals, 6,000 officers, *100 pieces of artillery and 53 
eagles, the original Second Prussian Army was now ordered to 
the river Loire. Here, a fortnight before, the city of Orleans 
liad been captured after nine hours of hard fighting and 
tremendous losses. Only a month later the French were back 
n.jnin \ictorious for the first and last time in the whole war, 
in the battle of Coulnicrcs. General Von dcr Tann, head of 
the First Bavarian Army Corps, found himself in difficulties. 
The troops sent to relieve him included the unit of Frederick 
StoltenhofL 

Snow, churned up by artillery and the feet of hundreds of 
thousands of men, now covered the north of France, and turned 
the world into a chaos of slush. There was no more question 
of enjoving the beauties of the Loire. One endless and 
w min rlv impassible task lay ahead — that of capturing the 
fortress ritv on die river. Frederick was there on the day of the 
final assault. It began on December 4 and lasted for 48 hours, 
die French lost 20.000 men and die Germans 1,700. When 
the sun set the Prussian and Bavarian flags flew from the citadel. 

Wliilc mast of the German forces were concentrated on 
starving out Paris and its fortifications, Frederick s regiment went 
into winter quarters. There was a cheerful Christmas week 
when die fighting stopped and candle-lit trees blazed in every 
mess. Frederick received a letter from his mother. 

“ My Dearest Boy,’* it began, 

“ 1 don t t hink vou know r diat Gustav has gone back to sea, 
so that father and I are quite by ourselves this Christmas. 
We tiiink verv much of vou and of the far-off country where 
vou are now' fabling. Perhaps it is because I am English 
but I do not think that it is really your business to fight with 
the German arrnv, even if they are winning. However, if it 
is the law vou must do so, and I know that you will fight 
bravdv. Father is now working very hard, because there are 
so few \oung men in the factory, and there is so much to do, 
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dyeing the cloth for the army. We arc full of soldier! at 
Atxda-Chapcllc, being so near the frontier, and the bells of 
the Cathedral were rung when the new's came that the Emperor 
of the French had been taken prisoner at Sedan. God bless 
you, my dear son, and bring you safely home to me. 

Your loving Mother.” 

His father had also written and sent him ten thalers to buy 
wine and other comforts when he could get them in the field. 
On January 17, 1871, the whole unit was paraded outside the 
village and the Colonel, riding his horse and attended by his 
Adjutants, made a speech. “ I am to tell you,” he said, “ that 
you are all Germans now. There arc no more Prussians and 
Bavarians or Saxons. We have all become one country, and 
the King of Prussia is Emperor. Three cheers for his 
Majesty!” The news was marked by a generous issue of food 
and drink. 

Within a few days came a less pleasant surprise. The 
regiment was packed into trains and sent to the south. The 
vineyards of Burgundy gave way to forests and more hills, until 
the wild ravines of the Vosges came into view, and the rivers 
that broke through them. Where were they going? It was the 
immemorial guessing game of all soldiers on the move. They 
were detrained and marched through the snow along the rough 
road between mountains three or four thousand feet high. Here 
was one of the most barren and imposing landscapes they had 
yet passed through. Among the hills they reached a small 
stream called the Savorcuse. The old campaigners shook their 
heads. “ That’s a tough job,” they said. “ That river goes 
past Belfort.” Well did the army know' about that stronghold 
by this time—the only one to withstand all attacks. Everything 
had given way—Thionville, Verdun, Strasbourg and Paris 
itself. But Belfort still held out. Even the German rankcre 
knew about the heroic Lieutenant-Colonel Denfert-Rochereau 
who was in command. 

Sure enough they saw the citadel in the distance, rising more 
than 200 feet above the high-perched town. But the 116th 
Regiment was not for the assault. The men were told to take 
up their quarters on the north-east of the city, where they w'ere 
welcomed with ribaldry by those already in possession. “ Well, 
boys, shouted a fat private, u so you’ve come to help General 
Von Werdcr. He’ll need you. He’s been here for months and 
he still can t starve out the French.” For once the ordinary 
man had a pretty shrew'd idea of the position. It W'as all that 
the Germans could do to prevent relief reacliing the fortress. 
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Would this war never come to an end? After all, these 
Froggies ought to know they had lost their Emperor, their 
capital, their army. What else was left for them? And yet 
they kept on fighting and there was still fire and (lame when 
any German troops came within range of Belfort. It was now 
the end of a bitterly cold January. Only a few' days before 
their arrival the French had made another desperate attempt 
from the outside under their General Denis Sautcr Bourbaki. 
Recognised as one of the most dashing officers of liis country, 
he had command of the Imperial Guard before the calamities 
began, had served with Bazaine at Metz, but managed to escape 
capture. Now t in command of the last “ Army of the East ”— 
100,000 of the best men which the country could still provide 
—he was staking everything on breaking through to Belfort. 

That mights’ cleft knowm as the Trouec de Belfort between 
the Vosges and the neighbouring Jura mountain, and the main 
reason for the importance of that fortress, resounded with the 
thunder of his guns, and every crag w'as covered with his 
sharpshooters. Unfortunately for Bourbaki the enemy got wind 
of the attack tvell in advance and Field-Marshal \ on MantcufTcl 
was immediatelv deputed to organise an emergency “ Southern 
\rmy ” to which Stoltenhoffs regiment was also attached. 
When on January 15 Bourbaki went into action the Germans 

were ready for him. , f , 

The battle of Lisaine, as it came to be known, lasted for three 
davs, and ended in a complete defeat for the French. As the 
116th Regiment and other units lay by their fires exhausted 
from much fighting a despatch rider hurried in and jumped 
Eta? Then came .he eternal bugles agatm Cu™>S 
and almost dropping Iront fatigue, the men bned up alreshto 
tirir the news “Men,” said the Major in command, Bourbaki 
^ rot^a But we can't rest to-day. It’s now or never 
WeVe gTto chase him as far as he’ll go, nght to the frontier 

““TiT frontier? Which frontier?” echoed the troops And 

tC AfS davs in the slush and snow, starving and with most of 
guarding the border; saw the winding column of weary Ficnch- 
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men march across the frontier and through the litde gateway 
that meant safety and neutrality. 

Even then Belfort did not surrender. Not until February 13, 
1871, when the negotiations between Bismarck, as Imperial 
Chancellor of the Reich, and M. Thiers, Prime Minister of 
France, were already under way, did the litde fortress capitulate, 
and then with full honours. A day or two later the Adjutant 
of the regiment announced the names of the first men to be 
demobilised. Among them was that of Lieutenant Frederick 
Stoltcnhoff. 















Chapter VI 

A FLOATING VOLCANO 

It was raining hard over the town of Greenock, and the ship¬ 
yards, wharves and landing stages of the famous Scottish seaport 
were wreathed in mist. Up the slope of a gas-lit street, sinning 
with the wet, came a young man in the blouse and cap of a 
sailor. He stepped up to a bearded policeman in cape and 
helmet. “Where is the Tontine Hotel?” he asked him. 

“You’re almost there,” said the officer, and pointed a little 
further on. “ Where do you come from?” It seemed queer 
that a seaman should be asking for the best-known hostelry' in 
Greenock. 

“ Oh,” said Gustav Stoltenhoff, for it was he, I ve just 
had orders to report there to the Captain.” 

“ Where are you lying?” asked the policeman. “At the 
East India Docks?” 

“No,” answered the sailor. “We’re on the ‘Tail of the 
Bank,’ ” and he pointed towards the famous anchorage in the 
middle of the Clyde. Then catching sight of the Tontine Hotel 
he walked into the main entrance. The hall porter had 
evidently been warned of his arrival, for he came up at once. 

“You’re one of them German sailors, aren’t you?” he said. 
“Well in that case you’d better go round to the big sample 
room. They’re all meeting there.” 

Gustav Stoltenhoff crossed the main lobby and to his astonish¬ 
ment found himself among a whole group of other seafaring 
men. Several of them were from the crew of the “ Koenig von 
Preussen ” of which he himself was now a member. At the 
end of the room was a table, round which sat half a dozen 
captains, including his own. From their midst rose a bearded 
gentleman with gold spectacles. 

“ You have been summoned here for a very important 
announcement,” he said. “ Most of you are citizens of the 
states of Germany, and I am here as Consul for His Majesty 
the King of Prussia. Since yesterday there is a state of war 
between ourselves and France. I have just received a telegram 
from Berlin, instructing me to stop all movements of German 
shipping. There are French men-of-war in the Channel and 
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around these islands. We shall shortly have further orders, but 
in the meantime you can all assume you must stay here in 
Greenock.” He went on to read a proclamation calling on 
every man who was entered as a naval reservist or who was 
otherwise liable for service to report himself immediately at the 
local Consulate. 

Now the Captain of the “ Koenig von Preussen ” stood up 
to explain their own position to his men. All subjects of the 
North German Affiance, an association of states which was the 
precursor of the German Reich, over the age of 20 years and 
employed at sea, would be regarded as potential recruits for 
the Navy. They should consider themselves discharged from 
service in the merchant ships. „ 

“ You will continue to receive your pay for the time being, 
he said, “ until we know what to do with you.” 

As the speaker ended, the sailors crowded together and asked 
each other a hundred questions. One point had struck Gustav. 
Everyone over the age of twenty. What about himself? He 
was not yet quite nineteen, and there were several more like 
him. As the gathering dispersed he went up to the Captain 
and inquired. 

“ Mm,” was the reply, “ we haven’t thought of that. I have 
no doubt there will be provision for you.” 

In some perplexity Gustav joined the party that marched 
down the hill towards the docks, picked up its boat there and 
was ferried back to the “ Tail of the Bank.” For hours after 
lights out there was talking in the foc’sle. Gustav got up and 
looked at the twinkling street lamps of Greenock. Here was 
something he had not foreseen, something that spoilt all his 
elaborate plans. No more trips to Pernambuco and other 
interesting towns in Brazil. 

Next morning the order arrived to unload the entire cargo, 
and for five weary days the crew sweated at this task. Already 
several had left for Germany, and more were to follow. The 
Captain called Gustav into his cabin. You ve got a choice, 
he said. “ You can go back home and join the army, or you 
can find yourself another job here. Which would you prefer?” 

The Army! Of all the things that Gustav hated soldiering 
came first. He thought of its wearisome ritual and soulless drill. 
Plucking up his courage he said: “ I think I’ll find myself 
another ship, sir.” The Captain frowned. 

“ I believe you’re half an Englishman,” he said. “ You 
don’t like fighting for Germany?” 

That same evening lie was paid off. He moved to a dockside 
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boarding-house and began his search for a new job. It took far 
longer than lie had expected. For nearly a fortnight he tramped 
the port looking for work. He thanked his stars that he still 
remembered some of his English. Exactly four shillings of his 
savings were left when he found employment again. 

Captain Fry, commander of the English ship “ Beacon 
Light ”, was a fine old fellow who seemed to have been bom in 
tarpaulins, and who carried with him all the atmosphere of the 
Newfoundland Banks, where he had spent the greater part of 
his life. He and his ship both came from St. Johns, the famous 
little seafaring capital of that North Atlantic colony. Now, on 
August 1, 1870, he was waiting to sign the papers placing 
Gustav StoltenhofT on the list of his crew. 

“ Well, my boy,” he said as the lad deposited his bundle, “ I 
hope you haven't any illusions about what you’re going to do. 
You're a sailor, an ordinary common seaman, do you 
understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ We’ve no room here for cadets or any of those fal-lals,” 
added the skipper. “ Tomorrow we’re being towed across to 
Gourock to load coal. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, sir,” repeated the boy. 

He was wakened at the crack of dawn by the whistle of the 
tug, which slowly moved the ship out of the fairway along the 
river Clyde. In all his life he had never beheld so much 
shipping in so small a space, not even at Hamburg. Immediately 
behind the grimy towns and dirty villages were the green and 
lovely hills of Scotland, with enticing vistas of glens which he 
hoped one day to explore. This time, however, his work would 
not take him near those delectable places. 

As soon as they had come alongside the wharf and tied up, 
began the endless procession of bearers—backwards and 
forwards from a mighty dump of coal. It rose in front of them, 
30 feet high and about 100 feet long. 

“ We’ve got to put all that on board,” said the mate. “ You 
fellows get going.” 

They walked to and fro for miles and miles with sack after 
sack, for the days of mechanical coaling had not yet dawned. 
The sun rose, the noon came, the afternoon came, the evening 
came. Still they were loading coal. Twice during the day 
they stopped for a few minutes to drink coffee, handed to them 
in tin pannikins, and to chew bread and cheese. 

Black from head to foot, the men were crusted with the dust 
spilt out of the bags under which they staggered. Gustav him¬ 
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self was the same. Coal bag after coal bag — there seemed no 
end to them. Up and down the gang plank, up and down 
the gang plank. All those stories about jolly sailormen singing 
on the capstan seemed to have lost their point. 

However, the day came to an end. So tired that they had 
not even the energy to wash, the men at last stopped work. 
The foc’sle smelt like a cesspool, but nobody cared. Warm 
stew was handed out from the galley; they gulped it down and 
turned in. 

Next morning the coaling began again. It went on for three 
days in succession, with only the lessening mound on the quay¬ 
side to comfort them. On the fourth day the mate came round 
to tell them that they could scrub down the decks during the 
afternoon. Once again the tug appeared, and this time Gustav 
had a chance of admiring the hills of Rothesay. The tug left 
them somewhere off the Kyles of Bute, and the sails were 
hoisted in sight of the fair islands that lie about the straits. 
Before the sun went down Scotland faded against the horizon, 
and they were out in the stormy North Channel of the Irish Sea. 

Thirty men, scrubbing for two solid days, and using incredible 
quantities of scouring powder, had somehow cleaned up the 
decks again. But the dust and the grime from the coal below 
kept percolating through, even when the tarpaulins had been 
put over the hatches. 

“ It’s always like this,” said Bert Longtree, who lay in the 
bunk next to Gustav. “ I’ve sailed in these damn colliers again 
and again, and they’re all alike, filthy beyond words, and not 
too safe either.” 

“ Why not too safe?” asked the boy. 

“ Well, you never know with coal,” he said, “ it’s got a bad 
habit of catching fire.” 

The “ Beacon Light ” was bound for Rangoon, and Gustav 
tried to get Bert Longtree, as well as the other older men, to 
tell him about the East. But to them Rangoon was just another 
port, like all others. “ Lot of pergodas,” they told him, “ and 
a lot of dirty Indians and Burmese. Even the women aren’t up 
to much.” Bert Longtree had been a whaler in his younger 
days, and he loved to switch the talk back to that time. 

“ Now that’s a real life,” he said, “ with a real chance of 
making money. If you want to make money you must ship on 
a whaler. You’re away for two years, but then when you come 
back you’ve got something.” 

“ How much?” asked Gustav. 

“ Well, that depends. I’ve known fellows to make two or 
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three thousand dollars on a trip.” 

“ Aye,” said Mactavish, long and lantern-jawed and Scottish, 
“ that’s true, but I ken something better than whaling too, if 
it comes to that. That’s scaling. If you go whaling,” lie said, 
“ you’ve got to have a ship. And you’ve got to have somebody 
to finance you, and you’ve got to have harpooners, and you’ve 
got to have all sorts of experts to boil out the blubber. But if 
you go sealing you can do with a few bit sticks and still make a 
lot of money. I’ve known fellow's go up to the Aleutians and 
come home again with a hundred seal skins. Each of them is 
worth pounds and there is practically no expense.” 

44 But the Aleutians are a long way off,” said Gustav. 
“ Aren’t they somewhere to the north of Siberia?” 

44 Aye—that’s so. But even then, what’s that, once you’re 
on board a ship? And if you want to catch seals nearer home, 
they’re just as profitable. The women of the world want seal¬ 
skins for coats.” 

44 Will we see any seals on this trip?” asked Gustav. 

44 That depends,” replied Bert Longtree, 44 we’re certainly 
going round the Horn and there we might strike some. I believe 
w f e’re touching some of those islands in the South Adantic. 
Many of those have seals.” 

Now they w'ere in Southern w'aters. The weather was 
pleasandy warm and the wind w'as favourable. Every day the 
44 Beacon Light ” w'as making her full 100 miles or more. One 
still, hot night below' the Equator the sea w'as glowing with the 
phosphorescence of the tropics. A few days before they had 
passed St. Helena, where Gustav had stood beside the grave 
of Napoleon. All that he had read in his travel books was 
coming to life. He had seen flying fishes and strangely-shaped 
whales. The w'armth was w'orse even than it had been on his 
previous trip to South America. Though his watch was over 
and he could have turned in long ago, he lingered on deck 
in hopes of a breeze. One or tw r o other men came out from 
the foc’sle for the same purpose. Bert Long^ree was leaning 
over the side smoking his pipe. 44 Well,” he said, 44 1 don’t know 
what’s the matter tonight, but I took off all my clothes and 
slept naked, and even then I found it hot.” Mactavish, standing 
next to him, gave a grunt. 

44 We’ll soon be in the Antarctic,” he said, 44 and we’ll be 
thinking back to this and wishing it was warm again.” Suddenly 
he caught his breath. 44 Did you notice that?” he said. 44 What 
w'as it?” The other men listened and looked round. 

44 There’s nothing to listen to. Just smell.” Both of them 
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fhrn caught it—a whiff of smoke—sharp and sulphurous—and 
nt on a sailing ship! More men came out of the focsle. 
Everyone was awake now. Then the mate walked out-stark 
mWrd a eawky old American with a goatee. 

^WhaS that light there in the hold?” he said. Anybody 


gone down below?” 

“ m q s ir ” said Mactavish. . , .. . , 

“ In that case,” the mate replied very quiedy, if there s 
nobody down below then the ship’s on fire ” 

The words stung them to life. From the bridge came the 

captain’s voice shouting for the pumps. ^ . 

“ Get those blasted hatch covers over, shouted the mate 
his turn and they rushed to work. Already the decks were 
becoming too hot to walk on. There was no more sleep for 
anyone that night. Hour after hour they stood there, pumping 
and pumping. As the hundreds of tons of water poured into 
the hold the ship slowed down, and the water hne came nearer. 
Every now and then someone would lift a comer of the hatches 
and let a great cloud of poisonous gas flare out. They could 
hear the hissing of the water as it ran across the glowing coals. 

“ Are we making any progress?” asked Gustav. 

44 What do you mean?” said Bert. 

44 Are we getting the fire out?” 

44 No, we’re not, but at least it doesn’t seem any bigger. 


Then came the order: 

44 Reverse the pumps.” Instead of pumping water mto the 
ship, they began pumping it out, a job just as heavy and just 
as slow, with the added hazard that the fire might be spreading 
as the level of the water dropped. 

Captain Fry came down from the bridges to examine the 
hatch covers. 44 They’re not tight enough,” he said. 44 You 
must put more tarpaulins over them and cover up all the gaps.” 

The ship’s carpenter set to work nailing up every crevice and 
putting layers of pitch over any possible cracks. This was a 
difficult and dangerous task, for pitch is inflammable. How¬ 
ever, it seemed as if the air was gradually being sealed off, and 
the many buckets of water continually being poured over the 
top of the hatches were stopping the fire from spreading 
that way. 

There is a limit to what men can do even when their own 
ship is on fire. Captain Fry knew this. He ordered one party 
to take a rest. Among them was Gustav, one of the youngest. 
He sank into a comer of the deck and dropped off, completely 
exhausted. After a few hours he was wakened up to take his 
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turn while others had their chance to sleep. So they went on, 
with the cook coming up at intervals from the galley with 
buckets of soup. 

The fire had started on a Tuesday evening. All through 
Wednesday the pumping went on. and still on Thursday the 
uncanny glow continued. 

44 1 think the sides of the ship arc heaving,** said Mactavish. 
44 1 wonder what is going to happen next.** At about seven 
o'clock that evening the question was answered. The deck 
slowly rose before them, and then, like a volcano, the tops of the 
hatches blew off. 

Poor Andrews, the second mate, was standing on top of the 
hatch, and was lifted with the blast of flame many feet into 
the air and disappeared into the darkness of the night. From 
behind the slight shelter of the bulwarks the sailors looked down 
into a furnace. The wind had dropped and the columns of 
sparks rose into the air like vast fireworks. 

44 My God, I'm blind,” screamed one of the sailors. Others 
crowded round him, forgetting for the moment their own agony. 
Gustav saw* one man with his sliirt on fire and dashed a bucket 
of water over him. He saw’ great w’eals and blisters rising on 
the raw skin. Everyone who had been near the hatches was 
more or less burnt, and for a w’hile they stood or law motionless. 
Suddenly Mactavish, among the few uninjured, collected him¬ 
self, and without another word marched through the doorway 
lit by the glare of the flames in the hold. 

44 Come back, you fool,” shouted the mate, but he had dis¬ 
appeared already. A moment later they saw what he had gone 
for —the medicine chest. While a handful of those who were 
still able to keep going continued at the pumps, slowly pouring 
water into the inferno beneath, the rest w'ere being dabbed with 
various oils and lotions designed to give relief. 

Captain Fry took one more look at the burning hold. 

“ ° ut "7^ the boats !” he shouted. They had been hanging 
in the davits for some hours, all provisioned and supplied with 
fresh water. Now’ they were lowered into the sea. First came 
the longboat, carrying the cook, the steward, Gustav and a 
few men. 

Bv the uncanny illumination of the burning ship the longboat 
was now veered astern, while the next and smaller boat was 
hoisted out. 

“ Steady, steady,” shouted the mate. “ Take your time. The 
ship isn t sinking yet.” But his warning came too late. Crack! 

nt one of the tackles, and the boat, only a few feet from the 
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surface of the water, tipped over and was swamped. Of the 
three in her two slipped into the water and were not seen again. 
One was the blinded man. 

The weather had changed and a gale was now coming up 

suddenly. 

"Get out the dinghy 1” shouted Captain Fry once more. 
Gustav, sitting in the longboat, saw her being lifted bodily over 
the stern by some of the crew and sliding safely into the sea. 
I lie captain ordered the longboat to lie-to while the dinghy 
slowly pulled towards her. Then a rope was thrown out and 
the two were joined together. As they did so the level of the 
dinghy rose several feet above Gustav’s head, and the next 
moment was out of sight below him. Proof though he had 
hitherto been against seasickness, the movement turned his 
stomach, sick already with fumes and exhaustion. In a blind 
nausea lie saw the skipper step over the feet of the men next 
to him and call to the mate: “The dinghy’s leaking. We’ll 
have to pack everyone in here. We’ll put up the mast,” he 
added, “ as soon as the wind dies down.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” answered the mate. For the present, how¬ 
ever, the gale was too fierce. Those in the dinghy scrambled 
one by one into the overcrowded longboat until there were 
sixteen in her all told. 

“ Gawblimey,” exclaimed Ben Longtree, “ it’s beginning 
to rain.” 

They turned to look at the ship, but there was no appreciable 
lessening of the flames. The only immediate effect was that 
the survivors were now soaked to the skin. 

“ Aweel,” said Mactavish, “ we’re no going to die this night 
of thirst, and the salt water is maybe good for our burns.”" 

Later in the night the wind went down to occasional squalls, 
and finally disappeared altogether. The mast was skilfully 
hoisted and a jib put out, with the mainsail reefed underneath 
Nobody could sleep, and those who could hold oars pulled at 
them. 

As the grey dawn of Saturday morning spread over the sea 
and the breeze freshened again, their spirits rose a little to meet 
it. Even those blistered by the explosion began to take heart 
and the cook got busy with his bins and buckets. Every man 
received a portion of raw ham and biscuits, but the ham was 
salty, and there were anxious glances at the barrels of water. 
How long would sixteen men last on that? 

With the rising of the sun the wind became quite brisk and 
there was a pleasant sense of movement in the boat. 
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“ Where are we now V* asked Gustav. 

“At rea,” repbed Mactavah sobwlv. 

Bert Longtree. howTxrr. had more definite ideas. " Our 
nearest landfall would he Tristan da Cunha/’ he said. #B 1 saw 
the old man woriinc ft out on the bridge when the trouble 
started on hoard. We were about HX or srxrn hundred miles 
away,” added the mate. “ but we're a dam side nearer now. 
We had about six knots behind us these last few da vs. 

“ With a bit of luck wt should make Tristan by tomorrow,” 
commented the skipper leaning across to the mate. 

.Vs thouch the heavens had overheard him. they now con¬ 
spired to promt it. The wind dropped and the sailors spread 
out cverx inch of canva* tho could raise. “ We even used our 
blankets as spudding sails.*’ wrote Gustav long afterwards. So 
Sarwrda\ wm: bv and Sunday night came. It was pleasantly 
warn- Thr sticks heat had cone and a light wind had long 
dried the clothes on their backs. 

** There’* a coiden sovereign for the first man who sights 
land/' said the skipper. None of the crew required any 
rncouracemcnt. AD through the morning they steered to the 
cast, but could sec onlv a great cloud on the horizon. Yet Bert 
Lanrtrec v a> surprisingly cheerful. 

“ There*' a moBvmauk,” he shouted suddenly. Every man 
in the larv:!*aa: stared as the seabird sailed past them, followed 
bv others and then bv a few stray gulls. 

‘ It's .Sunda\.” said the Captain. 44 and I think we ought to 
rur thanks u God for bringing us this far. Has anyone got a 
Bible?” Nobodv h^d, so they sang together “ Eternal Father, 
Strum: to Save.*’ and strangely moving it sounded across the 
grra! waters. 

The nm w hieh had been at its zenith, now began to decline. 
Pulhiir a: hi' oar and blinded by the dazzle, Gustav turned his 
Lea to the south-east and cxlaimed : 44 Somctliing is sticking 
out of that cloud.” And so it was— a solid line among the 

shifting mass of mist. . _ _ 

44 You've trot your sovereign, my lad, said the Captain. 

m that's Tristan.” 

L^crvlxidN -even tho* whose liands were blistered—now 
tried to iielj TIk* injured men wrapped pieces of rag around 
tl,rif »:•.’» ’ and gripped tlie oars as Ixst they could. 

We\r -oi ai>-Ki! thin miles to go,” said the mate. 1-ong 
before dawn tbrv were again busy rowing, and then at about 
mx o’chxi as tho caught sight of the tiny houses standing 
ou tl*e lov\c-si j virt of the bland, a speck came into new, moving 
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was a canvas boat. 

rf £Wt,.J r,vc n, « n.. I™» •<* «"•* 

Xu...-*»&*»£££ 

had alrva.lv ihjw" Gustav <aw ureal cliffs 

beach on the Iff vv murinz down on the rock* 

risinc ,un J a "‘ .i.. South Atlantic. Cloud* were rolling 

sSZsi Ussai'rSte 

seem. Other loan tuttl «™k» P°> «* *» 

XA, lot the lint time in mtmlta. Ctnttvtnd hn 
companions slept on solid ground with a roof over th m. 
auaitcrs wen.- a two-roomed stone hut hidden by a wall from 
die worst of the Antarctic blasts. 1 honias C.lass was the name 
of his host, member of one of die well-known families who tod 
been livine there since the daw when Tristan was fust settled 
during the time of Napoleon. He was a man of middle age- 
described as “intelligent and handsome,** fortv-two years old, 
and still spoke with a slight Scot* accent, passed down from 
his father, William Glass, who had come from Kelso and 
founded the settlement of Tristan da Cunha. He wanted to 
know all about Gustav anti his adventures. 

“ What place do you come from? 4 * he asked. When it came 
to Aix-la-Chapclle and Europe he was puzzled. 

“ I suppose it’s a big place?’* he said. 44 Big as Cape Town.” 
44 I’ve never yet been to Cape Town,” said the sailor. 

44 What? Not to Cape Town? Then you’ve not seen any¬ 
thing yet,” said liis host. 44 Have you ever Ixrcn to Kerguelen 
Island?” 

44 No, 1 liave not.” 

44 Where have you been?” lie demanded in exasperation. 

44 Only in South America so far,” said Gustav. 

“ Well,” said his host, 44 there's only one way to see the wot Id 
and that's to go whaling. That’s what I’ve clone, and I've killed 
hundreds of them. I and my brothers, we all took part.” 

“ How many of you?” asked the boy. 

“ Wr-11 __ I. _1 _ 1 - - 


each. 


nvr. nuiuy ui yuu : asuru me DOy. 

" Well, we were sixteen brothers and suiters, eight of _ 

but they’re not all alive now. Some of them liave gone io"iive 
in ( ape I own. That’s the plate where I want to go to if I 
ever get away from here.” 

Gordon Glass’s wife now came in, a homely but Dleaiant- 
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faced woman with a dark skin and vivacin,,. 
wearing a doth over her head in the S Pi. Shc "a* 
crofters. All her dothes were of home-woven n th . c Scottish 
the comer stood her spinning wheel material and i n 

d ° n ’ 1 mind eating potato?” she asked 
I like potatoes,” said Gustav. He smil^ a , 
though he liked her too. She had other <*ood thin °° ked “ 
A small p,g had been killed and there were^LJP^ 35 wcU - 
had been grown on the island near Seal R->v ra nbemes, which 
the table, cruddy hammered toother fro^\ P 531 ovcr 

and heard the wind howling through the vailed ?■ , dnf ‘' vood > 
deeded there were far worse daces than ,“ t ? dc ’ Gust *v 

the middle of the forlorn Southern Ocean ***** C3bin in 

s ome of them even asked for presents and did not seem ablffn 
understand that he had just been shipwrecked. The sailor 

fiehf Cd I H >Und f ° r 3 P\' vatchin S the islanders busy in their 
fields and repairing their boats and fishing tackle. Before the 
morning ended they were all paying for their hospitality by 

the'ston m S* ■ G , UStav P lanted potatoes, dug holes i n 

the ston\ soil and repaired a wall put up as a protection against 

ie gales. Everyone was in good spirits and everyone felt 
grateful to their new friends. The girls, however, were a bit 
too homely, even for the simple tastes of the sailors. “ How 
long will we be here?” they said to each other. “ When will 
the next ship call?” 
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Chapter VII 


CASTAWAYS ON TRISTAN 

Gustav, like all his companions, was in the pit of reaction to 
the days and weeks of strain through which they had lived. He 
felt desperately tired, and once he had tumbled into the roughly- 
made bed of skins and home-woven blankets, he found it 
very difficult to wake up again. Thus it happened that, a day 
or two after his arrival, he opened his eyes in broad daylight 
and found the cottage empty, save for the wife of his host. 
Mary Glass was a trim little woman in her late thirties, and 
better-looking than most of her neighbours. Her dark hair 
showed beneath the scarf she wore round her head and her 
dress of coarse cloth opened to show her strong suntanned 
throat. 

As he stirred and looked round she came and sat on the edge 
of his bed. 

“ Gordon,” she said, “ has gone out already.” 

“ Where to?” he asked. 

“To Inaccessible,” she said. “They have gone to catch 
seals.” 

44 Where’s Inaccessible?” 

u Oh, it’s one of the little islands.” 

44 Is it far away?” 

“ Not very far,” she said. “ Only a few hours in a boat. 
But it depends how the wind’s blowing.” 

44 Will he be back again to-day?” he said. 

“ I don’t think so. Most of the men have gone, and they 
hope to catch hundreds of seals.” 

Gustav looked thoughtful as he climbed out of bed and 
gazed through the tiny window onto the measureless expanse 
of sea. 

“ 1 wish I’d known about it. I’d like to have gone along too. 
I suppose they’ll make a lot of money out of the seal skins.” 

“ They sometimes make money,” said Mary Glass, “ but not 
always. Sometimes wc have to wait too long before a 
ship comes.” 

Suddenly Gustav wondered if he would be on Tristan da 
Cunha for days, for weeks or for montlis — or for years. He had 
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^ „, ere had bMn 
jvni.dcrcd around, los, in thought' He kSt' i ?■' ,lut *> £ 

’■ <hC dark P° in > "4h t" Olhe T ^ “ U "'« 
!um was Inaccessible Island. 1 Tnsta n men told 

^I^ppoee its called „, at becauae yen ea„, 8 „ . 

very dangerous lor landing ™ U<1 ' bcach > and w hat there is. is 

.seuv-* <o 8 . 

were there? What did one get for seal sW? H £ W many scak 
;; . a .h S£ ,„ad better go 

and said. Has anybody ever lived there’” ^ 

r hc a ns"cred “my father remembered a whole 
slnpload of people who lived there for some weeks.” 

„ Shipload! exclaimed Stoltenhoff. “ When was that’” 

A Jong time ago.” 

“ What was the ship called?” 

The Blenden Hall.’ If you want to know about it you 
had better ask the old man.” 

Gustav found the greybeard sitting in the thick smoke of 
his cottage. 

^es,” he said, delighted to have someone to talk to. “I 
renumber it well. There was a terrible fog and the ship went 
rishore on the rocks.” 

“ When was that? ” 

Leaning on a stick which he had made out of a whalebone, 
the old man walked across to a shelf. There was the family 
Bible. 


“ It’s the year when Tom was bom,” he said, as though 
everybody knew that as a historical event. “ Tom only lived 
to be eleven, and I think it must have been soon after Napoleon 
died. Here it is—1821 ” 

“ Do you still remember it?” asked Gustav. 

“ Oh, Lord, yes, of course I do! ” he said. “ I was the 
father of a family by then.” 

“ Well, what happened ? ” asked the boy. 

“ There was a very bad fog, I remember,” said the old man, 
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u an( j i know that she went to pieces on the rocks there. Most 
0 f the passengers and crew got ashore alive. They drifted in 
on bits of spars and planks from the ship.” 

“Was anybody drowned?” 

“Yes two people, I believe, but there were fifty saved.” 

“ What about the supplies? ” 

“ Hardly a thing came ashore. They salvaged a few sails 
to shelter the women and children and they lived mostly on 
the eggs of sea-birds.” 

“ How long were they on the island? ” 

“ Oh, about four months.” 

“ Four months on sea-birds’ eggs! Didn’t the people on 
Tristan know anything about them?” 

“ TST ot at first- The people from the ‘ Blenden Hall ’ tried to 
let us know. They collected a lot of planks from the wreck 
and made a raft. Then eight of the crew started off across the 
sea to Tristan. But it was too stormy, and nobody ever heard 
of them again.” 

“And after that?” enquired the boy. 

“ Well, then, a few weeks later they had another try, and 
this time they managed to reach Tristan, but they were very 
badly done in. Old Corporal Glass—you’ve heard about him; 
he was the man who started our settlement here—he got some 
men together, and we got our boats and sailed to Inaccessible. 
We collected all the survivors and they stayed with us for quite 
a while. I know it was already past the New Year when a 
ship came and took them off.” 

“ Where did they go? ” asked Gustav. 

“ Oh, where everybody goes — to Cape Town, you know. We 
people here on Tristan always think of South Africa as our 
motherland, and so it is for many of us.” 

The old man picked up his whalebone-stick again. “ Come, ’ 
he said, “ I’ll show you something that will interest you.” He 
led the way up a rise to a tiny building which he proudly 
called the church. There, in a little framework, hung a bell, 
and on it Gustav read the name “ Blenden Hall.” 

“ That was put up by Mr. Taylor,” explained the old man. 
“ He was our minister at that time.” 

The sight of that relic from a long-forgotten shipwreck made 
the whole story live for the boy. He continued to think of 
Inaccessible Island and its possibilities. As he went round 
Tristan he heard more about the attempts made since then to 
collect seal skins. Almost every year somebody tried, with vary¬ 
ing success. 
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“ Bert,” he said when he met Longtree, “ what about our 
making an expedition to Inaccessible?” 

" Don't count me in,” replied the Canadian. “ The sooner 
I can get away from tliis place the happier I’ll be.” Most of 
liis mates seemed to feel the same way. 

Now that the light was failing and the wind coming up, he 
could hear the breakers crashing louder even than usual against 
the mighty rocks below. It looked like a bad night ahead. 
When he came back to the hut, Mary said to him: “ I don’t 
think they'll be home dll to-morrow or the day after.” He 
looked slightly embarrassed. 

“ Will it be all right,” he said, “ if I say here overnight? ” 

“ Of course it will,” she said. “ Why shouldn’t you?” 

He was still feeling sleepy, and as Tristan had nothing to 
olTcr in the way of evening entertainments, he went to bed as 
soon as he had finished liis supper. He woke with a candle 
shining into his face. Above him in a voluminous homespun 
nightgown was Mary. The wind was howling and roaring 
around the house. 

“ I’m feeling cold,” she said. 

“ Why don’t you get into your bed ? ” 

“ That’s cold,” she said. 

“ All right,” said Gustav, “ get into mine.” 

* * * 

One week had passed. They had their church service taken 
by Captain Fry in the little building up on the hill, and for tiic 
first time Gustav heard the bell of the “ Blenden Hall ” being 
rung. At break of day on Monday morning one of the other 
sailors ran into the cottage of Gordon Glass. „ 

“ There’s a ship off the island,” he shouted. ‘ Come on. 

Glass, returned meanwliile from his cruise to Inaccessible, 
but with very few seal skins to show, slipped into his boat, 
while his wife and Gustav hurried down after liim towards the 
beach. Only a few hundred yards off lay a vessel, and they 
could see the Stars and Stripes waving on her forepeak. 

Captain Fry was already down by the waterside. 

“ Looks to me like a whaling barque,” he said. He was 
right. She was the “ Hiram Coffin,” nine months out of New 
Bedford. 

Gustav, like his comrades, was in a high state of excitement 
at finding himself chosen to help to man the first boat that 
put out from the island. The stench struck the men even 
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before they came alongside the greasy-looking vessel, and 
brought down their excitement a little. It fell away altogether 
when the Captain of the “ Hiram Coffin,” who might have come 
straight out of Melville’s “ Moby Dick,” leant over the side 
and called : “ Fellows, I’ll tell you the worst right away. We re 
on a cruise. Heaven knows when we’re ever going back to 

. n 

^ Captain Fry came up the side, and the two commanders 
disappeared into the ship’s cabin. When at length he came 
back, his crew, who had meanwhile arrived in several of the 
Tristan skifls and coracles, saw that their skipper, too, looked 
depressed. “ It’s no good,” he said, “ unless you want to go 
on a cruise which may take you a year.” 

For a long time they were in a state of doubt. W hile the 
whaling crew came ashore to stretch their legs, the sailors, 
anxious once more to tread the deck of a ship, walked round 
and peered into its various parts. What held their attention 
most was a strange object near the stem — a great brick oven, 
complete with chimney, which might have been taken out of a 
farmyard. Here the blubber was boiled, and the smell was 
intolerable for anyone unused to it. 

When two days later the “ Hiram Coffin ” put to sea, most 
of the castaways had decided for themselves. Of the whole 
crew of the “ Beacon Light ” only the carpenter, Joe Rogers, and 
the Scot, Mactavish, were prepared to join the Americans. The 
others resolved to stay on the island until a more reliable vessel 
came. With handshakes and shouts of “Good luck; see you 
again in Greenock in five years’ time,” they watched the sails 
of the whaler gradually fill as the wind came up and carried 
her slowly and majestically into the infinite silences of the sea. 

* * * 

“ Great Heavens! ” cried the mate, “ this place is getting 
busier than the Clyde.” Three days had barely passed, and 
t h erc —to the amazement of every survivor of the “ Beacon 
Light ”— were two other ships. Only the Tristanians were not 
surprised. 

“ Wc get more than you think at this time of the year,” said 
Thomas Glass. “ This is the whaling season, don’t forget.” 

The sailors were ashore witliin an hour of being sighted. 
Many were rather the worse for brandy and seemed better 
supplied with liquor than the length of the voyage would have 
indicated. It was noticed that a little later in the day several 
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of the Tristanian men were also under the influence, to say 
notliing of one or two women. On the whole, however, the 
guests were not warmly welcomed, and were content to spend 
only a few hours on shore. The same applied to these two new 
callers as had to the “ Hiram Coflin.” Nobody, not even their 
commanders, could predict when they would be back in port 
again. 

“ We're off to the Pacific," was the only tiling they could 
say. “ Maybe we'll be at the Marquesas or maybe in New 
Zealand—we don't know.” From the 14 Beacon Light ” only 
the cabin boy thought he would take a chance; the others all 
decided to remain. Before they left quite a flourishing busi¬ 
ness had been done in potatoes and seal meat, and a few other 
odds and ends the Island had to offer. Great casks had been 
laboriously floated through the breakers and dragged up the 
mountain to the springs to be filled with water for the voyages 
of unknown length that still lay ahead. 

A week later Mary Glass came in to tell Gustav : “ There's 
another ship in—a steamer this time.” 

A steamer! This was real news. Steamers did not go off 
on indefinite cruises. They usually ran to some kind of 
schedule. The Island by now was as tired of its visitors as the 
sailors themselves were of inaction. Only the night before 
there had been a serious fight between half a dozen men, and 
Captain Fry, since he had no authority after a landing, had 
ended it with his own fists. 

The vessel was moored a mile or so offshore. Obviously the 
visitor was in a hurry, for she put out no boats, merely waiting 
for those from Tristan da Cunha to come to her. Captain Fry 
sat in the stemsheets of his own lifeboat and lifted up his hands 
like a megaphone. 

“Who are you?” he shouted through the wind. From the 
deck above came the reply: 44 Northfleet ”— Captain Oates. 
Where are you from ? ” 

44 I’m Captain Fry. We’ve been wrecked. Our ship was 
the 44 Beacon Light.” We’ve been here on the island for eighteen 
days.” A ladder was dropped down the side o tfhe 44 Northfleet 
and a few r minutes later the castaways each received a hot toddy 
from the galley. Again Captain Fry went into conference with 
the skipper. When he returned Gustav and the others watched 
his face as eagerly as they had on the last occasion. This time 
it was smiling, and the shaggy old seadog, Oates, w r as smiling, 
too. 

44 You’d better get your tilings,” said Fry. 44 This is our 
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chance to get home again. The 44 Northfleet ” is taking a cargo 
of coal to Aden and can give us a passage.” 

Perhaps it was the gale coming up; perhaps they were 
behind schedule again. Whatever the reason, the 44 Northfleet ” 
stayed only two hours at Tristan da Cunha. During that time 
the men had already been back to their cottages, had handed 
over their lifeboat as a gift to the islanders, had said good-bye 
and thanked them for their kindness, and returned to the 
vessel. Gustav was amongst them. He came automatically, 
with no choice in his mind. For a long time, however, after 
the ship had bowed before the wind and had turned due south, 
the lad stood on the deck watching the great conical snow- 
covered peak, nine thousand feet high, fading into the horizon. 
















Chapter VIII 


A VISIT TO THE OBSERVATORY 

Less than a week later the lookout on the crow’s nest of the 
“Northfleet” saw another mountain from the sea—from a 
different direction and of a different shape. No one could 
mistake that flat-topped outline, nor those two other peaks 
which balanced it one on either side. Even Gustav did not 
need to be told they were approaching Table Bay. What an 
immense span of time lay behind them since they left the 
Clyde! There was the “ Beacon Light ” at the bottom of the 
sea , there were the days in the boats, the men who had gone 
to their last rest, there were the whalers and Tristan with the 
cottage and the woman in it, and there was Inaccessible Island 
with its wealth of seals. How that unknown island recurred to 
his memory when he thought back on his adventures! 

Before him he could now see the houses on the shore, and 
the line of masonry, which they told him was the breakwater. 
It had only been started a few years before, when Prince Alfred 
came out to visit the Cape. A steam tug, spitting black smoke, 
nosed her way towards the “ Northfleet.” She was the famous 
little “ Gnu,” the only vessel of her kind serving the Colony in 
those days. Her owner was Captain James Murison of 
Adderley Street. The warm sunshine of South Africa beat 
pleasantly down upon the men who stood about the decks. 
What a joy to be in a country where they did not have 
unceasing gales, where the skies were deep blue and the 
countryside was green. Already it was possible to recognise 
trees on the mountain slopes, and some of the gardens over¬ 
looking Tamboer’s Kloof. Though the Cape was only a name 
to Gustav, he rejoiced that he would be ashore before the day 
was over. Then he remembered that he had no money. For 
the first time since the “ Beacon Light ” went down he realised 
that this was a necessity. The mate had not thought of 
that either. 

“Lawks alive!” he exclaimed, “that’s quite true. I 11 have 
to speak to the old man. We must have some cash.” Captain 
Fry had a few pounds in his pocket, but he could hardly be 
expected to hand them over to his crew. He went and talked 
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to Captain Oates. As they tied up alongside the new wharf 
the crew of the “ Beacon Light ” were paraded. “ For the 
moment you’ll have to manage as best you can,” said Captain 
Oates, “ but I think I can do something for you, seeing that 
you are 4 Distressed British Seamen.’ You’ll have to go to the 
owners’ agents, and if they won’t help, speak to Lloyds’ agents 
or to the Board of Trade representative.” 

By a fortunate chance the same firm, Anderson and Murison, 
who represented the “ Northfleet,” were also the agents for the 
owners of the “ Beacon Light.” Captain Murison, arriving on 
board, was rather taken aback to hear that he had an entire 
extra crew to deal with. An old seafaring man himself, how¬ 
ever, he gave a sympathetic ear to what he heard. The allow¬ 
ance for each man was ten shillings — not princely but at least 
something. With this they were sent ashore to re-equip 
themselves as far as possible. 

Gustav suddenly remembered that there might be letters 
for him. After all the “ Beacon Light ” had intended to touch 
at Cape Town on her voyage back from Rangoon and her loss 
did not mean that any correspondence waiting for him would 
disappear. A policeman in the blue tunic and white tropical 
helmet of the period told him that the agents, Anderson and 
Murison were at No. 12 Adderley Street. He walked up to 
an old Dutch house with a high verandah in front and a 
counting house in w r hat had once been the dining room. 

“ StoltenhofT? Stoltenhoff?” repeated Mr. William G. Ander¬ 
son, a partner in the firm, when he came in, “That’s an 
unusual name. Where do you come from?” 

“ My mother’s English and my father's German,” said 
the boy. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Anderson, turning over the heap of letters 
in front of him, “ here’s something for you.” 

As he sat down in a shady comer of the stoep, the whole of 
Cape Town vanished away, and he was back again home in 
Aix-la-Chape lie. There was a letter from his mother. 

“ My Dear Boy, 

“ I hope God has kept you safe at sea and that all is going 
well with you. Here we still have this awful war and 
Frederick is still in the army. He has been promoted and 
they say he is now a lieutenant. Old Mrs. Muenzer lost her 
son in the fighting outside Paris. Father is kept very busy 
dyeing materials for uniforms, and I think that he will have a 
good year, but I still don’t like him to make all this money out 
of a war. The Emmanuels are keeping well, but Hannchen is 
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not here now. She has gone to Cassel and I do not know how 
she is getting on there. 

Love from your Mother.” 

Underneath it, in another handwriting, were added the 
words: 44 and from your Father, who also thinks of you a lot 
but is too busy to write.” There were tears in his eyes as he 
went out to explore the town. Across the road in a large 
building was the railway station. With his letter sticking out 
of his pocket he looked down the hall in which two trains 
were standing. 

“ Where can one go from here ?” he asked an official. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Well, where do your trains go to?” 

44 There’s one,” he said, “ which goes to Wynberg, which 
will take you half an hour, and there’s another that’ll take you 
to Worcester. That’s about slx or seven hours. Where do 
you want to go?” 

That was more than Gustav himself knew', and he said: 
44 1 don’t want to lose my ship. I couldn’t go too far.” He 
bought himself a ticket to Wynberg and got into the little 
coach. The whistle blew, and the little locomotive, one of those 
imported for the opening of the railway a little more than ten 
years before, blew out sparks and set off on her journey. 

First came the slaughter poles of the Shambles, an unattrac¬ 
tive view on the seaward side, and from the other window near 
the mountain, a great looming bulk, the Castle of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Beyond that came cottages and then green 
fields. A small shed with a board told him that this was the 
junction of Salt River. He saw something shining over the 
distant line of trees. 

“ What’s that?” he asked a man in the compartment. 

“ Oh,” w r as the reply, “ that’s the Observatory.” 

4 * Observatory? What do they do there?” 

“ They look at the starts.” 

“ Do they teach navigation there?” 

“ No. It’s not a school.” 

They pulled up at a wooden platform, and on a sudden 
impulse Gustav climbed out. Walking down the long avenue 
he approached the gardens which surrounded the queer silvery 
dome. Suddenly he noticed another man walking by his side, 
in the same direction. He was about forty, tall and dignified. 
I or a while they strolled along without saying anything. Then 
the older man turned and asked him : 44 Are you going to the 
Observatory?” 7 6 5 
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“ Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

“And why, may I ask?” 

44 I’d like to have a look at it.” 

The stranger gave a good hearty laugh, pulled out his cuffs 
and adjusted his cravat. 44 It belongs to the Admiralty, but 
I’ve never yet met a sailor who wanted to go and see it. It’s 
to your credit, my boy.” 

44 Do you think I could get in?” asked Gustav. 

44 Why certainly,” he said, 44 1 am in charge of it.” 

Gustav saluted and the man went on : 44 1 only came here a 
few' months ago. My name is Stone. Where are you from?” 

By the time that Gustav had told of the loss of the 44 Beacon 
Light” and what had happened afterwards, Her Majesty’s 
Astronomer was so interested that he took him round the 
telescopes in person, and asked liim to tea. 

44 Arc you going away?” he said, 44 or are you staying here?” 

44 We’re sailing tomorrow,” answered the boy. 

44 If you ever come back, remember I may have a job for you. 
You say you’ve taken your exam in navigation?” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 Well, good luck, and goodbye.” 

The next afternoon the 44 Northfleet ” put out to sea again. 
Three members of the crew chose to stay behind. They were 
all going up to the Diamond Fields, where finds were getting 
more and more exciting. A place called 44 New Rush ” had 
just come into existence and the quantities of gems found there, 
so it was reported in every tavern, were unbelievable. For the 
moment Gustav was not interested. His mind w f as partly 
on Inaccessible Island, which he had never visited but which 
was growing more and more fascinating to him as he thought 
about it, and partly in Cassell, w'here Hannchen was now living. 
Fie had not thought much about her when he left. Now he 
kept on remembering her piquant little face and her red hair, 
so like his own. Perhaps it w f as that he had been away from 
home too long without enough female companionship. 

The voyage up the east coast of Africa was a miserable 
affair; even before they came to Port Elizabeth the 44 North- 
fleet’s ” speed had dropped so badly that the captain ordered 
an investigation, and discovered a serious leak. So, to make 
up for the cost of their passage, the survivors of the 44 Beacon 
Light ” were invited to take a turn at the pumps. 

44 We’re pretty good at that,” said the mate ruefully. 
44 Remember how we worked day and night when our own 
blooming tub was alight?” 
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At Port Elizabeth they delayed for repairs, made good head¬ 
way for a spell and then lost speed again beyond Durban" 
Gustav was allowed ashore at Port Natal, but could see little in 
a town seemingly engulfed in shifting sand, at any rate around 
the part known as “ The Point.'* The green skyline, they told 
him, was where sugar was grown. He looked at it only 
from afar. ^ 

They were off again, this time to that fever-stricken little 
village, notorious even in Africa, known as Lourenco Marques 
Here they stayed only a few hours, the Captain hoping that 
they would not pick up more sickness than usual. North 
through the blazing heat of the tropical sun they limped, past 
Zanzibar, past Bagamoyo, to Massawa, and on to the fringes 
of the Red Sea; nine weeks after leaving Cape Town they saw 
the great barren cliffs of Aden rising out of the waters. The 
foc'sle, crowded before the arrival of the “ Beacon Light’s ” 
crew, was now too insufferably hot for sleep. Food was 
running short, and as on the “ Beacon Light ” a thin coating of 
coal dust blackened and begrimed the ship from prow to stem 

Twenty minutes ashore at Aden was enough for Gustav, and 
the rest of the crew felt the same. He was barely able to keep 
his eyes open for the glare. Making for a spot out of the 
sunlight, he stepped under a balcony into the gloom of a large, 
open office. An Indian clerk squatted on the floor writing at a 
miniature desk. “ Come inside, sir,” he said, “ and sit down.” 
Gustav thanked him and began a conversation. For a while 
he spoke about his discomfort on the “ Northfleet.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Indian, “ why don’t you try for 
another ship?” 

“What! Here in Aden? How am I to do that?” 

“ Sir, if I may suggest it, I could perhaps fix it up for you.” 

“You!” exclaimed the sailor. “How?” 

“ There's a ship outside in the bay,” continued the clerk, 
“ and I know they’re short-handed and looking for extra men.” 

“ Anything to get off that damned “ Northfleet.” 

The captain of the “ Mima Thomas ” offered to take him 
on, but not to Europe. “ We are bound for Bombay, he 
explained, “ and only then are we going back.” 

Bombay! This was a bit of a facer. He stood tliinking a 
minute. Well, he had never been there. Why not? Here was 
a chance of seeing some more of the world. He there and then 
signed on. The coasting trip along the southern shore of Arabia 
was hot even in that autumn weather, but it was nothing to 
the heat of India. However, Gustav had a sight of the bazaars 
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of the East and an opportunity to inhale all its “spicy, garlic 
smells ” and to spend what little money he had made’ before 
the return voyage began. 

The Red Sea in winter was quite pleasant and a day at Port 
Said gave him a new picture of the underworld of the East. 
The “ Mima Thomas ” then made for Trieste. Their last port 
of call was Le Havre. Here the crew was mustered on deck. 
“ This is the end of the trip,” said the Captain. “ If you 
go to the purser, he’ll pay you off.” 

Gustav and his friends looked around the harbour, and at 
the ships from all parts of the world anchored there. What 
was it that was unusual about the place? Despite their great 
numbers most of the vessels seemed to be almost deserted. There 
was no railway traffic either. The cranes, normally turning 
backwards and forwards, loading or unloading cargo, were at 
a standstill. Here and there a few men idled round. 

“What does this mean?” asked the mate. “This is not 
a Sunday.” 

The crew were beginning to come down the gangplank. 
Gustav stood still. “ Do you hear that?” he said. “ What an 
extraordinary noise.” 

“ That’s rifle fire,” answered the mate. 

They hurried towards the side of the harbour from which it 
came, and reached a high wall outside the great locked gates. 
A couple of gendarmes were on duty, and eyed them with doubt. 

“ Ne passeras,” they said. 

“ What’s that?” demanded the mate. 

“ No go through here,” repeated the policeman in the little 
English he knew.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ No go through here,” once more. A soldier now appeared, 
and was followd by two more with fixed bayonets. All of them 
were wearing full field kit. 

As a resident of the border town of Aix-la-Chapelle, Gustav 
knew a litde French. 

“ We’ve only just come,” he explained. “ We are from 
overseas. Our ship has tied up.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed one of the soldiers. “You are neutral. 
You are English?” 

“ Yes,” said the mate. “ We are neutral. What is the 
fighting here. Who is firing?” 

There was more shooting to be heard on the other side. 

“You do not know that we have a revolution? The 
Communists are fighting us.” 
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mg the first of its kind m the world— which was to hold 
France in terror for three long months. 

The journey was maddeningly slow. Delays occurred again 
and again to give preference to the military traffic 

There was no need to be told which was the frontier of this 
burnt and stricken country. The pretty little villages that 
stretched towards Aix-la-Chapellc spoke of a land untouched 
by war. And then at last the Cathedral and the hills and 
forests and the houses in the valley, all unchanged since the day 
when he had said goodbye to Hannchen and his own family. 
When he got off at the station it struck him that he should have 
sent a telegram to his parents. But could he have done so? 
After all, they were having a revolution at Le Havre. He 
w'alked into the house just as they were at dinner. His Mother 
cried a little; his Father smiled and smiled. 

“ What a day!” he exclaimed. “ Half an hour ago we had 
new's that Frederick too will be back tonight.” 

And so, from the ends of the earth, they met again. Gustav 
w'ent down to the railway station with his parents in order to 
see his brother arrive from the w'ars, a smart young lieutenant. 
More than one passer-by remarked on the striking pair, 
Frederick in his new' officers uniform and Gustav as a travel- 
stained sailor. 

How lovely the best cups looked as they sat drinking coffee 
in the living room with their mother and talking about old 
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friends. Within a minute the name of the Emmanuels 

cropped up. 

“ What’s happened to Hannchen?” asked Frederick. 

“Hannchen?” repeated Mrs. Stoltenhoff. “Haven’t I 
written to you about her? She’s had a terrific adventure.” 
Both boys looked up and were suddenly quiet. “ Well, you 
know she went to Cassel to study painting. While she was 
there the Battle of Sedan took place and the French Emperor, 
Napoleon III, arrived as a prisoner. The Kaiser gave him a 
palace to live in, the one at Wilhelmshohe. It was much too 
good for the wretch, but there you are. He arrived with all his 
adjutants and aides-de-camp and generals. One of them was 
visiting Cassel — it’s not far away. I did not hear the details, 
but by a chance this young man — he’s a viscount and he 
belongs to a very old French family, and he owns some castles 
on the Rhone—well, he got to know Hannchen, and ...” 

He hasn t married her?” exclaimed Gustav. 

“ No, but he’s proposed to her, and there’s no reason to think 
that he won’t marry her.” 

“Has Hannchen taken him?” asked Frederick with his face 
full of anxiety. 

“ She’ll be mad if she doesn’t. She hasn’t told us, but I 
tlunk she will. They’ve been going about together a lot. I 
know’ that much. 
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Chapter IX 


TWO CRUSOES LAY THEIR PLANS 


“ But why travel so far away to make your pile?” 

It was Engelbert StoltenholT talking to his two sons Th 
were sitting with him in the little office with its glass parti tiem 
looking clown at the dyeing works, now housed in a real litde 
factory-. They boys had just been telling him about their nlan 
to go to Inaccessible Island. 1 n 

“ Father, you yourself went as far as Moscow. Don’t form 
that.” ® 

“ Hm. Well that’s not as far away as the middle of 
South Atlantic.” 

“ But look at the way other fellows go away and come back 
Take that Albert Rosenthal who married Pauline Emmanuel 
Where’s he living now?” demanded Frederick. 


“ He was going back to South Africa, but now his brother-in- 
law, Julius Mendel has offered him a partnership in a small 
banking firm and he’s living a perfectly respectable life in 
Hanover. I’ll tell you what you should do. You go and talk 
to Albert Rosenthal. You can go to Hanover by train in a 
few hours, spend the day there and get back the next evening.” 

They sent a telegram—telephones were not yet in use _ and 

a day or two later were on their way to the former capital of 
the Kingdom of Hanover, absorbed into all-conquering Prussia. 
It was the first time either of them had been to this handsome 
place, with its spacious parks and ancient palaces belonging to 
the old Guelph dynasty. 

Albert Rosenthal had what was called an “ Etagenwohnung,” 
a kind of local flat, comprising seven or eight rooms, overlooking 
the spacious Konigsplatz. Pauline was delighted to see the lads 
from her home town, and proudly brought out her own 
youngsters, Julius, then aged two and Richard (later to be my 
father), aged one. She had a nurse for them, Eiise Wiegman, 
who came from Spreewald, near Berlin, that queer semi-aquatic 
community famed throughout the Continent for the excellence 
of its wet-nurses. Eiise having finished her duties in that 
capacity, had abandoned the peasant costume that went with it. 
She was wearing the usual bustle and stiff stomacher, and was 
now in the early period of her service with the family with whom 
she was to remain for another thirty-five years. When she heard 
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the Stoltenhoffs talking of an island in the far southern seas, she 
held up her hands. “ I can’t imagine how people can even go 
in a ship.” 

“ Never mind, Eiise,” interposed Albert, “ you may one day 
go with us in a ship to Africa.” 

“ You won’t catch me going there,” she answered. 

“ I’m not so sure,” said Albert. “ Who knows whether we 
may not one day go back.” 

Meanwhile he was thoughtfully stroking his beard and 
wondering what sort of advice he ought to give the boys. 

“ The Cape is a difficult country,” he said. “ I thought I 
was just about to make my fortune there when they came along 
to me at Colesbcrg with a packet of diamonds. Nobody had 
ever seen diamonds there before. I took them to London and 
showed them to a professor there, and he just laughed at me and 
said they were from Brazil. When I told them I had seen 
where they were found, he laughed again. Now they have 
discovered more diamonds there than anywhere else in the 
world. But I’ve not had anything out of them.” 

“ We too might go there some day,” said Frederick as he 
drank the steaming cup of fresh-ground coffee Eiise had pre¬ 
pared. “ Meanwhile we want to go and try on Inaccessible 
Island.” 

The Rosenthals insisted on their staying overnight, and so it 
came to pass that the boys joined in one of the musical evenings 
customary in this house. Both of them hoped that Hannchen 
might turn up, but beyond a casual mention by Pauline of her 
continued presence in Casscl, and of her frequent visits to 
W ilhelmshohe, where she had been introduced to the Emperor 
of the French, there was no further reference to her. Neither 
brother liked to ask when she was getting married. 

Before supper they had a romp with Julius and Richard, each 
oi them attired, according to the continental taste of the time 
as a small Scotsman, complete with kilt and sporran. The 
supper was a good one, as all Elise’s were, and they did full 
jusuce to il Albert obviously disliked his activities in the 
counting house, but admitted that it was a useful way of making 

f ^ itcr ^ had ^ tcn chairs were moved round 

for the party, and the grand piano in the comer put into the 
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Even the two StoltcnhofT boys, remote from the world of 
concerts and musicians, had heard of him — the greatest violinist 
in Europe at the time and the head of the celebrated Joachim 
Quartette. He had known Pauline for two years, since the days 
when she had attended the Conservatoire in Cologne. Presently 
two more of the quartette turned up. As the fourth was absent 
it was not possible for them to play together, but they had the 
tremendous privilege of listening to the superb playing of 
Joachim in their drawing room. Pauline played too. She was 
an outstanding pianist. The other guest was a lad of seventeen 
To the Stoltenhoffs he was interesting chiefly because his first 
name was the same as that of their father — Engelbert. He had 
been a junior to Pauline at the Conservatoire, but they were 
quite good friends now. His surname was Humperdink. At 
that time it meant nothing to the world. More than twenty 
years were to pass before his immortal opera, “ Hansel and 
Grctel,” was produced. 

* * * 


When Gustav and Frederick returned to Aix-la-Chapelle their 
minds were fully made up. Nothing that Albert Rosenthal or 
anyone else in Hanover had told them had altered their 
intention of going to the far south. Gustav had remembered 
further particulars, that 1,700 seals for instance, had been 
caught on Inaccessible in the 1869 season. 

Engelbert Stoltenhoff shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well,” he said, “ if you want to go, I am not stopping you. 
I’ll tell Mr. Emmanuel that you’re not coming back.” 

The two boys now took stock of their finances. 

“ I’m going to the savings bank,” said Frederick the following 
morning. “ I must make sure how I stand. I had a little 
saved, and I haven’t spent very much of my army pay. father 
will have put away all I sent home. , , , 

“ I haven’t very much,” said Gustav ruefully. Indeed, when 
thev added it all up the total proved disappointingly small, 
about 320 thalers, equal to about £48 in our currency.J) 
of tliis they had to pay their passages as far as Tristan and to 
buy whatever they might need on the island. It was now June, 
1871, and the winter season in the Southern Hcmisph,. ourhoo d 
soon be over. Frederick knew a carpenter m the ^ ^ourhood 
who would make them each a new sea chest. 
exploring the second-hand shops in quest of t 
colonisation. 
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Their first acquisition was a present from Uncle Carl of 
Muenchcn-Gladbach, an old German fowling piece. “That 
won’t be much use against hostile natives,” exclaimed Frederick. 

“ There arc no natives,” said Gustav, “ and it will be quite 
good for shooting sea birds.” 

From the Emmanuel garden came a present of many 
vegetable seeds, cabbages, peas, beans, tomatoes, lettuces and 
carrots. They took up small space and were gratefully received. 
Next they bought a wheel-barrow, a shovel and a spade, a pair 
of axes and a cooking kettle, a frying pan, two saucepans and 
some tin plates. Then they thought of tools. Here Frederick 
followed his brother’s advice, and they made out a meagre list: 

1 saw. 

A few pounds of nails. 

2 chisels. 

2 gimlets. 

2 iron buckets. 

Mrs. StoltcnhofT lovingly went through all their clothes to 
see that they were in proper condition, and personally packed 
the two chests. Their father decided to help them with the 
food. He ordered 200 lbs. flour, 100 lbs. biscuit, 20 lbs. coffee, 
10 lbs. tea, 30 lbs. sugar, 1 barrel coarse salt, 30 lbs. block salt, 
a small quantity of pepper, 8 lbs. tobacco, 14 bottles Hollands 
gin, and 6 botdes of wine. 

From their neighbours and friends they received far too much 
advice for their liking. The day of departure came at last, 
early in August, 1871. They stood on the platform at Aix-la- 
Chapelle saying goodbyes. In the luggage van were the two 
sea chests fully packed, and a miscellaneous collection of 
packages. The night before they left home, Frederick suddenly 
said : “ Gustav, we’ve forgotten something.” 

“ What’s that? ” he said. 

“ We’ve got nothing to read.” 

“ All right,” said Gustav, “ let’s get something.” But they 
were in such a flurry that all they could do was to make a dive 
at the bookshelf in the dining room, picking out the first things 
that came into their hands. An atlas seemed useful to take 
along, and into the box it w*ent. There was also a natural 
history by somebody named Schoedler, and two copies of a 
very popular magazine of that time, “ Die Gartenlaube.” (The 
Summerhouse.) Frederick also took a volume of poems in 
German by Schiller and two of Shakespeare’s plays, “ Hamlet ” 
and “ Coriolanus ” in a French translation. (How they had 
come there no one remembered.) 
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They had been round past the Mucnstcrolat* „ 
to old Abraham Emmanuel, who had been 
helpful in tlic last few weeks. “ If cve r I ran ^ Uld 11111 

‘° . yOU ' mybo >' s ’” hc ^, d - " don’t forget to come ^ 

had given them an mtroducUon to the firm of Tam« u Hc 
& Co. of Barbican, London, with whom he had frcouenr l v?^ aVes 
dealings, and liad received an answer that they 
to obtain a passage for the two adventurers in a shin u /, c 
St. Helena. Aibcn Rosemhal ako '» 

ducuon, one to Adolf Mosenthal of Port Elizabeth a m lr^ 
pnnee of the Cape who came from near Hanoveisch-Mue^ 
and another to James Searight of Cape Town. nQcn ’ 

The StoltenhofTs sailed from Rotterdam and arrived within 
24 hours m London. Astounded by the immensity of the ritv 
they scarcely spoke to each other, but kept their wits sufficiently 
to find their way to the warren of offices and warehouses where 
the soft goods trade of Britain had its headquarters. 

Mr. James Hargreaves looked a pleasant old gentleman 
rather like Mr. Pickwick. He wanted to know all about 
Frederick’s adventures during the war and about Gustav’s at 
sea. Then he said : “ I think you’ll have to go to Southampton 
and get in touch with the owners. There is a very nice ship 
going that way called the “ Northam.” She’s a real steamer, 
none of your sailing ships this time.” 

After taking them to a meal in a chophouse off Fleet Street, 
Mr. Hargreaves presented each of the boys with a golden 
sovereign, and added his good wishes. Their train would leave 
the same evening, but was not due for another hour. Loitering 
round Waterloo Station in the gaslight they came upon a 
second-hand shop and started turning over a pile of books on 
a tray. 

“ Here’s something we might find useful,” said Gustav, taking 
out one of them. It was an old volume published in 1844 and 
rather knocked about. He read the title: “ Narrative of a 
Voyage to the South and West Coast of Africa — Containing the 
Information from Whence Originated the Present Trade in 
Guano Found on Certain Islands on the Coast, with a prefatory 
advertisement by Lt. Petrie, R.N., and an appendix comprising 
notices of Natural and Chemical History of Guano, Analyses of 
Numerous Samples, and Tables of the Relative Value of both 
the African and Peruvian Kind.” 

As he paged through it Gustav said : “ This is all about sea 
birds, and we’ve got sea birds on Inaccessible. I think this may 
come in handy.” The book cost 9d., and into his pocket it 
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went. Frederick was looking at other shops. “ You know,” 
hc said, “ I don’t like the idea of relying on Uncle Carl’s fowling 
piece for our entire defence. Shouldn’t we get another gun?” 

“ Yes,” said Gustav, “ I think we should, but it’s too late now 
here. We had better try in Southampton.” 

On arrival at the seaport — then still a very modest town and 
unadorned by the many great docks that make it pre-eminent 
today—they discovered the “ Northam ” lying at anchor. She 
was 1,330 tons, not very large but almost brand new, built less 
than two years before. The Captain knew they were coming 
and sent them to a comfortable little cabin well aft. They 
spoke to him about firearms. “ That’s not so easy here,” he 
said. “ You’ve got to have a licence, but I can talk to one of 
my friends who might be able to help you.” As they were still 
busy loading the boys had time to go out to shop. They set 
out with a note to a gunsmith, who was able to let them have a 
perfectly good though rather antiquated Enfield muzzle-loader, 
200 bullets and enough lead with which to make another 
hundred. 

The “ Northam ” sailed for St. Helena on August 15. Both 
brothers got on well with the crew. The novelty of their enter¬ 
prise prompted more than one request to join them, but they 
had made up their minds on that point long before. Most of 
the sailors were in a fortune-hunting mood, for the owners of 
the “ Northam ” were the Union Lme, which traded with the 
Cape and had only recently bought the vessel from the P. & O. 
Company to handle the extra traffic brought by the discovery 
of diamonds in Griqualand West. 

Early in September they caught their first view of the crags 
in whose shadow Napoleon spent his last years. They saw the 
great cleft in the hills, at the foot of which lay the little settle¬ 
ment of Jamestown, and a fleet of small boats came out to bring 
supplies and to take passengers ashore. Here they said goodbye 
to the “ Northam ” which was to continue her voyage eastw'ard 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

They had now to wait their chance of a ship bound for 
Tristan da Cunha. Although another whaling season had 
started, no one knew when the next boat would come, and the 
whole of September and October passed with no sign of it. 
November began, and still there was no change. The Stolten- 
lioffs lived in a tiny boarding house below the Castle at 
Jamestown. Already they knew everybody in the community, 
from the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Hudson Ralph Janisch and 
the Governor, Vice-Admiral C. G. E. Patey downwards. They 
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look frequent walks up the road to Napoleon’s former home at 
Longwood, and to Dcadwood, where many years afterwards 
Boer prisoners were to be confined. They climbed Jacob’s 
Ladder and examined the strange rock formation called Lot’s 
Wife. Not all of these outings were for pleasure. Within a 
day of their landing Gustav had said to his brother: “ We still 
have to get one very important thing here on St. Helena ” 

“ What is that? ” 

“A boat. We need something in which to cruise around 
the island. We can’t be dependent on the people from Tristan. 
We might want to come back on our own sometime.” So they 
started asking in the village, and in the shops which catered 
for the inhabitants, but nobody seemed inclined to sell boats. 
The names of one or two old farmers and fishermen were 
mentioned, and they walked to their homes to talk to them, 
without any success. Not till the latter part of October did they 
come upon an old man named William Repetto, of Italian 
descent, who had been a fisherman himself, and was now tired 
of the sea. He had an old whale boat, complete with mast, 
and oars. Gustav went out to the wharf and examined 
her. Admitting that he was still very green in these matters, he 
asked the advice of one of the older hands. 

“ She’s not too good,” said his friend, “ but she’ll probably 
last a year or two. It depends on what kind of storms you run 
into at Tristan.” The deal was closed and Frederick now spent 
his time learning, under his brother’s supervision, how to handle 


the oars and the sails. 

Although their plans remained hazy, one definite point they 
had settled : they would build themselves a house. 

“ What are we to build it with? ” inquired Frederick. 

“ Oh, I suppose there will be driftwood. I saw lots of it 

lying on Tristan.” M 

“But you’ve never been on Inaccessible. m 

“ I think if it’s on Tristan we will find it on Inaccessible too. 

“ I hope so,” answered Frederick, “ but it would be as well 
to take along a few extras.” 

“ Such as ? ” 

“ Such as glass for windows.” 

“That’s true,” said the sailor. . . 

They hunted round Jamestown for building material, ana 
after a great deal of trouble, succeeded in discovering a single 
glazed sash. In addition they bought enough wood to make 
three spars for a roof, which they thought would be su ^ ic \ cnt * 
On the fust of November the look-out at the top of Ladder 
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l °On November 6, 1871, began the last lap of the voyage. 
Their final purchases on St. Helena were six botdes . °J. 
wine which, appearing from nowhere, they thought might be a 
pleasant variant to their diet. But still their spirits rose and 
fell with alarming suddenness. In the middle of one night 
Gustav woke up and said: “ You know what we ve forgotten? 
Gandies ” 

“Good heavens,” said Frederick, “so we have.” Next 
morning they went to the bridge and asked Captain Manter 
whether he would let them have some. 

“ Sorry, boys, we haven’t got any to spare, but I’ll tell you 
what we’ll do. I can let you have a lantern, and I’ll sell you 
a can of oil. Have you any matches? ” 

“ A few.” 

“ Well I’ll give you six dozen boxes of Bryant & May’s.” 
And with those they had to be content. 

Captain Manter was in no particular hurry to reach Tristan 
da Cunha. For three weeks they cruised in quest of whales. 
Several were successfully harpooned and the ship reeked with 
the fearful odour of boilim? blubber. Not until November 27 
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did they see, out of the rolling clouds on the horizon, the great 
snow-covered cone that marked the summit of the island. The 
wind came from the north-west, and for some hours they circled 
round None of the Tristan craft were visible, and they turned 
south. Towards evening they saw land to port. For the 
StoltcnhofTs it was a strange feeling to realise they were now on 
the verge of their big adventure. Neither of the brothers said 
much, but they silently collected their belongings, the crew 
helping them to drag the whale boat out of the hold. The 
island was getting clearer. Captain Manter came down from 
the bridge. “Well, everything all right?” he asked. 

“ I think so,” said Gustav. 

“ Fine,” he said. “ Here’s a goodbye present for you.” He 
had something wriggling in his arms. It was a bitch and her 
three puppies! “ I think she’s had enough seafaring,” said the 
Captain. “ Perhaps she’d better make her home on Inacces¬ 
sible.” The cook came up from the galley with something in a 
bag. “ Here you are,” he said, “ here’s some potatoes for 
planting.” Somebody else remembered to give them a bottle 
of Epsom salts, the only medicine they possessed. 

If ever an island deserved its name, it would seem that 
Inaccessible did. Its vast square summit rose like a wall above 
the little ship as she tossed about at her moorings off the western 
side. Captain Manter brought out his copy of the African Pilot 
and gave this famous Admiralty publication to Gustav to read. 
“This island,” it said, “is a high mass of rock with a table 
summit; its highest peak, situated on the western side, rises to 
an elevation of 1,840 feet and is said to be a crater with water 
in it. Thence the summit slopes irregularly, terminating on all 
sides in precipitous cliffs about 1,100 feet high.” He went on to 
read further remarks under the significant heading: “ Dangers 
. . . Anchorages may be obtained in a depth of 15 fathoms 
on the north-eastern side of Inaccessible Island, abreast of the 
two-foot rock, but it should be used with caution, as the survey 
of the island is incomplete.” 

Now the “ Java’s ” own boat was swung out and the little 
w hale boat tied behind her. The sea chests were hoisted in, the 
door, roof, window-sash and other paraphernalia. The puppies 
were carried in a sack and the bitch jumped after them. Last 
of all came Gustav and Frederick. 

At three o’clock the keel of the first boat ground against the 
kelp on the slope of the beach. A quarter of an hour later the 

Java sailed and the Stoltenhoffs w r ere alone on Inaccessible 
Island. 
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Chapter X 


THE FIRST NIGHT ON THE ISLAND 

For many minutes the young men stood side by side on the 
beach, watching the boat pull out till it tied up next to the ship. 
Now the “ Java ” itself was disappearing through clouds of mist 
into the rainy skyline. The wind blew harshly and as if to cheer 
the two adventurers the three puppies came waddling up to 
them and scrambled over their shoes. 

“ So here we are,” said Gustav. Frederick had nothing to 
add. It all seemed so final to be here alone in the midst of an 
immeasurable ocean. They were both thinking of the nearest 
point of the inhabited world—the island of Tristan, forty odd 
miles distant. 

Gustav stooped to pick something out of a bag lying next to 
him—one of the potatoes given to them as a parting gift by the 
ship’s cook. To the south, on his left a crag jutted right into 
the sea barring the way, but southwards the beach extended 
some hundreds of yards till it curved out of sight. They were 
hemmed in by cliffs behind. 

“ Don’t let’s hang about here,” said Frederick. “ Remember 
we’ve got to find a place in which to sleep.” They were here 
to make their fortunes, and it was no use brooding over a ship 
now far away. Frederick looked round the beach. 

“ What are you going to do? ” he asked his brother. 

“ First I am going to the top of those cliffs,” said Gustav, “ to 
see what’s up there. I think there might be wild goats or pigs 
or something.” 

He tried to schamble up the side, but soon found himself 
confronted with a face of rock so steep that even his feet, 
accustomed as they were to climbing the shrouds of a sailing 
ship, were unable to get a purchase. He slithered down and 
tried afresh. This time he followed a line of tussock grass, which 
allowed him to scramble a few hundred feet sideways and 
then upward. 

Meamvhile Frederick walked meditatively northwards along 
the beach and over the rocks looking in the pools for pieces of 
driftwood and for suitable fishing places. Since across the sea 
on his left the sun was already fairly low he gave a shout to 
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find out whether liis brother was coming back that night. 
Gustav, having reached the summit, realised that the face of 
the cliff was too steep and the Ixrach too far away for liim to 
risk a scramble down in the dark, especially as lie had never 
done the climb before. His voice would not carry to the 
bottom, so he gesticulated that he would stay aloft. Frederick 
was now entirely by himself. Fortunately the rain clouds drifted 
away, and lie found a sandy comer bcliind a rock where it was 
dry and where the wind did not penetrate. There he dug 
himself a nice deep hole and made a kind of nest of his blankets. 

There was nothing to break the darkness that now fell. The 
gulls had ceased shrieking and were at rest in their eyries high 
above his head. Only the thunder of the waves against the 
rocks continued everlastingly. Something made Frederick say 
the prayer that his mother had taught him when lie was a 
small boy. He felt unutterably lonely. What would happen 
if they fell ill here, or if one of them were hurt, or if one of 
them was drowned? Would they be able to put up a hut strong 
enough to withstand the terrific storms that would come? He 
wondered what the fellows on board the “ Java ” would be 
doing at that moment. Probably the cook would be dishing 
out the supper and if the sea were not too rough the Captain 
would have turned in. The man at the helm would be talking 
with the mate. Anyhow', they had company, and here he was, 
alone on Inaccessible Island. 

Inaccessible. He kept repeating the word to himself. The 
place that no one could ever reach. A place w'hich was a 
byword, even among sailors ... 

* * * 

The wind had now grown so cold that Frederick felt it even 
under his blankets. The sky was paler and it came to him that 
this must be the moment before dawn. He stared into the 
gloom. Stars were low over the horizon; an icy greyness stole 
across the surface of the far-off waters; by degrees he could 
make out the outlines of the rocks and of the bushes. He had 
slept, and had not noticed it. This was comforting because if 
he could sleep through this night, he could sleep through other 
nights, and time would go on till he could go away from 
Inaccessible. Who knew, he might perhaps be wealthy by then? 

A trickle of water was coming down the cliff. Unhooking 
the cup from his belt he drank thirstily. The water at any rate, 
was all right here. Then he remembered Gustav on top of the 
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cliff. What had happened to him? Had he found a place in 
wliicli to sleep? He scrambled out of his blankets and walked 
in the twilight along the shingle. Then his eyes fell on some- 
tliing else : it was their boat. The crew of the “ Java ” had 
helped to carry it far out of reach of the waves. Neatly stacked 
beside it were their stores. He lifted up a comer of the water¬ 
proof cloth to see what eatables were within reach. Aha! A 
box of biscuits. They had brought a hundred pounds weight 
of them. With his pocket knife he wrenched away the tin lid 
and took out a few. They were hard and dry and satisfying. 

The sun was now up and shining brightly, though still hidden 
from view on this west beach. Already the seagulls crying far 
above were silvery with its light. A pair of penguins blinked at 
him solemnly from a boulder. From behind him the mother 
dog came racing up. She had pushed her pups into a crevice 
in the rock, where they had spent the night, snug and warm. 
He gave her some of the biscuit to eat. 

Now he walked along the beach for some minutes before it 
narrowed and curved, then turned round and saw in the distance 
Gustav standing by the stores, lifting up the tarpaulin. “ Where 
the devil have you been ? ” he shouted in relief and irritation. 

“ Oh, up there. I couldn’t see to get down in the dark. I 
found a kind of cave and I slept in it.” 

They began to collect dry sticks and made a small fire. 

“ We’ll have to be careful with these matches,” Frederick 
remarked. 44 How many do you think we’ve got? ” 

“ How many matches, do you mean ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I suppose a box contains about a hundred, and we’ve got 
six dozen.” 

“ That means 7,200 matches,” continued Frederick. “ What 
if w'e stay here for a few years and don’t get any fresh supplies ? ” 

‘‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Gustav. “How long do you 
think we’ll be here?” 

“ I’ve no idea,” said his brother. “ I only know that we 
must be economical and not use too many at a time. Besides, 
there’s always the chance that some of the boxes might get wet.” 

They sat down to enjoy their brew of coffee. 

“ This is really very good,” Gustav observed. “ If it’s always 
like this I’ve no complaints. But, I say, Frederick, how long 
do you expect we’re going to be here? ” Neither brother was 
prepared to commit himself, but they both thought that it might 
be more than a few months. After a period of silence 
Frederick said: 
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“ I think \vc shouldn't use more than a dozen matches per 
day.” 

“ A dozen per day! That allows for 600 days on this island. 

1 could never stand that/’ said Gustav. 

“ We may have to,” said his brother. Then he asked : 41 Did 
you see anv animals up there? ” 

44 Yes,” said Gustav. “There arc plenty of goats and pigs 
about.” 

Frederick felt for his watch and proceeded carefully to wind it. 

44 We must try and remember to do this every day,” he said! 
44 It would be awful if we couldn’t tell what time it was.” 

44 Stop talking like that. Don’t you tliink one of us ought to 
keep a log? ” 

44 All right,” said Frederick, “ you’re a sailor. You should 
be used to it.” 

44 No,” said Gustav. 44 You’re the elder, and you’re used to 
keeping accounts and all that sort of thing. You keep it.” 

And so it happened that the elder StoltcnhofT began the 
record of their stay. He had a small writing pad and a few 
stubs of pencils. He did not write a daily entry but kept up 
the story all the time they were on the island. 

The barking of the dogs brought them back to their imme¬ 
diate future. .After cooking themselves some rice which was to 
be their meal for most of the day, they took up their guns to 
find something on which to feed the animals. They had a 
\-ague idea of catching a seal and skinning it, but none as yet 
was to be seen. Nor did they find anything else to shoot. So 
with much reluctance they returned about noon, took a piece of 
biscuit and gave it to Java and her daughters. 

44 1 think we must now' start building our hut,” Frederick 
began, taking the lead. 

44 Out of what?” 

44 Sods are the best thing, I should say.” With their spades 
they cut them from the cliff face as well as they could and 
stacked them into four little walls. By the time the sun set 
these stood about four feet high and enclosed a space big enough 
for the two men to lie down in. Over this they pulled and 
fastened a piece of tarpaulin, and there they rested on the 
second night. 

44 We’ll have to do better than this,” said Gustav. 44 It is no 
good for a long stay.” 

44 Certainly. But don’t forget, we’re not in a hurry, and it’s 
summer now.” 

The tiny structure, much resembling an Eskimo igloo, so 
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effectively kept out the wind that it became very stuffy during 
the night. But all the same it was cosy lying there listening to 
the strong wind outside. Next day they felt as though they 
were beginning to develop quite a sense of ownership of the 
tiny beach on which they had landed. It had very definite 
limits northwards. After a few hundred yards there was a 
heap of boulders among pools and, a little further still a face of 
rock. Further exploration must be made upwards, following 
the steep track Gustav had found, but before setting out on a 
long trip they resolved to transfer their belongings to a place of 
greater security. They carried one box after another from the 
foot of the cliff to a small recess, not exactly a cave, but some¬ 
thing deep enough to afford protection against rain. Only the 
empty barrels were left outside, waiting for seal oil to be put 
into them. 

During the afternoon Gustav went to sleep and Frederick 
strolled along the beach. When his brother woke up he found 
him scrambling among the rocks, picking up some mysterious 
objects. 

44 What are you doing?” 

44 I’m collecting feathers for the sleeping bags mother sewed 
for us. We might as well have a bit of comfort.” Of feathers 
there was no lack, for the thousands of sea birds left plenty 
lying about, both on the beach and among the sparse vegetation. 
Gustav joined in the hunt. Within a few hours they each had 
a pile sufficient to fill the pair of Large covers, the only comfort 
they were to know for a long time. 

Still they lingered at the base of the cliffs, and the following 
morning and afternoon found them lazily sunning themselves on 
the rocks, sleeping and playing with the puppies. The only 
work they did was to boil coffee and fetch more biscuit from 
the boxes. 

We can’t go on like this,” said Frederick, the industrious 
tradition of his family stinging his conscience. 44 After all, we’ve 
come here to make a fortune, and we’ve got to keep alive. We 
mustn’t loaf like this again except on a Sunday.” 

44 Well, it’s definitely not a Sunday now; in fact, it’s Thursday, 
if my calendar is right. What arc we doing tomorrow?” asked 
Gustav. 

44 I think we should do some exploring. We need meat.” 

44 1 know we do.” 

44 And then we must build ourselves a proper hut. This little 
shack won’t last long.” 

44 1 don’t expect it will,” said Gustav. 
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“ Which do you think we should do first? ” 

“ i think wc ought to start with the exploring and find a 
good site.' 

The decision taken, the two brother were ready at dawn on 
the next day to learn what they could about the geography of 
Inaccessible Island, and about its animal inhabitants. Gustav 
led the way to the top, and a very difficult way it was, even 
when they knew it better. Once up, they scrambled through 
the undergrowth, and the shrubs which Nature had allowed to 
take root upon the barren soil. The little beach was in another 
world far below. 

Southwards and to the right the long area known to sailors 
as South Hill jutted out into the Atlantic, curiously conical in 
shape and 1,100 feet high; nearer on the same side was the 
smaller peak; while right ahead, due east, rose the loftiest crag 
of all, 1,800 feet above the sea. 

Even- now and then they turned round as they climbed and, 
leaning on their guns, surveyed the rocky scrub below and all 
about them. The wind was icy and the grass coarse and dank. 
From this height they could see how tiny a speck in the ocean 
the island really was, with the immense circle of water round 
it. Even Tristan was a great deal bigger than this. Frederick 
stopped short for a moment. 

“ Did you see that? Something came through the bushes 
there.” They heard a twig snap, and a grey form flashed 
through the scrub. 

“ Goats,” said Gustav. “ Just like Robinson Crusoe. He also 
had plenty of them.” Now they were ready for the hunt, and 
pushed on more stealthily. 

“ There are some more,” whispered Gustav, pointing to a 
group in the middle distance. Before they could level their 
weapons, however, the startled animals scattered in every 
direction. There was no more question of even taking a sight 
at them. 

“ I never knew they would know enough about men to be 
afraid of us,” said Frederick. He put his hand in his pocket, 
and fumbled with the little collection of bullets which he had 
optimistically taken with him from their stockpile. 

“ They told me at Tristan that it’s very difficult to get near 
them,” Gustav remarked. Despite the wind they were thirsty 
and hot after their steady climb round the shoulder of the peak, 
and sat down at midday to rest for a bit on flatter ground. It 
was marshy here, and Gustav’s shoes were now soaked. 

“Oh, damn this. Are we going to live in a bog here?’ 
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Gustav’s ill-humour, however, was short-lived, for they came 
upon a stretch of hard ground where the granite was exposed to 
air, and there were even groups of boulders behind which one 
could shelter. 

“ What about stopping for an hour and having a nap? ” 

They lay down side by side and were just dozing off when 
Frederick sat bolt upright. 

“Hush!” he said. “I think I see something.” Both 
brothers, now wide awake, stared hard into the bush. The 
scratching, grunting noise came from near by. Gustav raised 
his Enfield muzzle-loader and waited for developments. A 
moment later there was a roar, and from behind the boulders a 
simultaneous squeal. 

“ Hurrah, a pig!” shouted Frederick. 

When they came up they saw a curiously lanky creature with 
a long snout and tremendous bristles, not at all the usual 
conception of a porker. 

“ A racing pig,” laughed Frederick, “ something crossed with 
a whippet.” They now realised that neither of them knew 
anything about skinning or cutting up animals, and that even 
such elementary steps as removing the insides had still to be 
learnt. Gustav, however, was ready to try any thin g. He fished 
out his large pocket knife and started to sharpen it on the rocks. 

“ Come on,” he said, “ let’s see what we can do. What do 
you think about a long cut down the midriff?” The dis¬ 
embowelling process was long, and they were both soon covered 
with blood from head to foot. Now they were faced with the 
problem of transport. They had never expected to have to 
carry something that weighed several hundred pounds for a 
distance of three or four miles, and that over steep rocks. 

“ We’ll roll it like a barrel, as far as we can,” said Gustav 
the sailor; and they did so, awkwardly and laboriously, for 
hours. The pig crashed down the precipice onto the beach, 
followed more cautiously by its hunters. But there was no one 
to criticise, and both lads were quite happy when they finally 
arrived back at their igloo. The sea was getting rough, and as 
they clambered down they saw the spume floating like leaves in 
the air. 

“ I’m glad I’m not in a boat,” said Frederick grimly. 

A good carving knife was among their supplies. With this 
the skin was removed and the process of dissection successfully 
completed. The fire burnt brightly and the puppies snuffed 
and yelped with joy as they roasted their first leg of pork on 
Inaccessible. After supper Frederick and Gustav took out their 
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pipes and lay on the gravelly beach, contentedly looking out to 
sea and wreathed in great clouds of tobacco smoke. 

“ If it's always such fun as this," said Gustav, “ I won’t 
complain." Like a child he lived fully in the present. Frederick 
however, moved a little ahead. 

44 Don’t forget, we've still to find a way of making a living 
here. And don't forget that one day we’ve got to get away 
again." 

44 Tomorrow we’ll start looking for seals," mused Gustav 
contentedly. 

44 Right.” answered his brother, and they silently pulled at 
their pipes. This was after all a real desert island, and they 
were kings. Building huts, killing seals, fishing—they could do 
what they liked. It was their own empire and no man would 
interfere with them. Frederick felt for his note book and 
reminded himself that he must enter up the events of the day 
as soon as it should be light in the morning. 
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Chapter XI 


THE “ SEA CART ” 

Try as they would, neither Frederick nor Gustav could get it 
out of their minds that they were on a glorious holiday. There 
was nobody to tell them when to get up, nobody to tell them 
when to go to bed, nobody to set them any tasks, nor to tell 
them what they should eat or drink. Add to this the fact that 
the weather was comparatively mild and the sun shone 
pleasantly. It was midsummer in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and the bleak climate of Inaccessible was at its best. The sea 
was more often kindly than wild, and daily the incoming tide 
carried in driftwood, which they stacked in a mound next to 
their hut. 

They were coming back one evening from one of their 
rambles at the top of the cliff when Gustav stopped short half 
way down. He pointed to their landing place where they could 
now see their own boat as it lay high up on the beach. Close in¬ 
shore, among the great boulders a pair of other boats bobbed at 
anchor, coracles of canvas, very light, of a kind only to be 
found on Tristan da Cunha. And there on the beach, not far 
from their pile of stores, were the visitors themselves, some 16 
of them. They had made a fire for themselves, and were taking 
their ease on the shingle. The Stoltenhoffs’ first thoughts were 
for their own precious belongings. 

44 Shall we go down? ” asked Gustav. Frederick nodded and 
they made their way, hand over hand, down the steep face. The 
men saw them as they came nearer, stood up and stared harder. 
Gustav remembered the faces of most of them from the time 
he had been a cast-away. In particular he recognised Gordon 
Glass, the man in whose house he had stayed. He thought of 
his wife, Mary . . . 

The group came slowly to meet them as they approached the 
beach. During the minute before they met they took full stock 
of each other. 

44 Good-day to you,” said Frederick. 44 Stoltenhoff is our 
name.” One after another the men from Tristan introduced 
themselves—Repetto, Glass, Lavcrello, Green and Swain—all 
island names. 
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" Have you also come to kill seals? ” Glass asked slowly. 

“Yes,” answered Gustav. “You don’t remember me?” 
Gordon Glass looked him full in the face and was silent. 

“ Caught anything ? ” he then asked shortly. 

“ Not much so far,” answered Frederick, “but we’ve only 
just come.” 

Out of the comer of his eye he had noticed with some satis¬ 
faction that their stores were still undisturbed, and lying as they 
had left them under the hollowed rock. He asked politely: 

“ Did you have a good crossing? ” 

“ Not too bad,” answered Laverello, a little swarthy man who 
showed his Italian origin very clearly. “ If you think you’re 
going to get rich on Inaccessible you’ll be disappointed.” 

“ We don’t expect to get rich,” explained Gustav hastily. 
“ We'll be glad if we get enough to make a living.” He wanted 
at all costs to keep their new acquaintances in a good mood. 

George Swain was looking at their igloo. “ This is no good 
for sleeping in,” he said. “ It’ll last a few days more, perhaps, 
nnlrss it rains, but this is a bad place for camping. You must 
come over where we are.” 

“Are you going to stay here tonight?” inquired Frederick. 

“ No,” was the reply, “ but we’ll be back soon, and will see 
you within the next day or so.” As the light began to fail 
they got into their boats again and made off round the island 
northwards. 

The next day the Tristanians were back. George Swain 
insisted on showing them how to pack the tussock grass tighter 
in such a way as to prevent it being washed down by the rain, 
and managed to strengthen the walls of the igloo, although he 
warned them that even so it would not survive very much 
longer. Then they sloped off along the beach until its curve 
hid them. 

That night the rain came down, and the wind blew very 
fiercely from the north-west. The Stoltenhoffs heard the 
breakers crashing against the reef and the rain beating on the 
tarpaulin that covered their stores. They were not surprised 
when the next day passed without a sign of the Tristanians. 
Two days of this were enough to depress anyone, and they felt 
that they could not stay longer on the beach. Working their 
way up the side of the tussock grass (the Tristanians called it 
“ tussick ”), their backs soaked and the cliff slippery with water, 
they kept on the north side of the great crest this time, giving 
it a wide berth. 

Within an hour they found themselves blown along a lofty 
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plateau and passing by a circular lake, obviously a crater like 
the one on Tristan itself. A queer kind of stunted evergreen 
tree clung to the ground under the almost constant pressure of 
the wind. Gustav and Frederick staggered forward under the 
blast until they got into the lee of a rock. On the bleak plateau 
they moved very slowly in the fierceness of the wind, till after 
some hours they suddenly saw the ground drop away, and below 
the great arc of sky and sea lay another beach. Here the 
Tristanians had made their own camp. As they caught sight of 
the Stoltenhoffs far above, one or two signalled them to come 
nearer, but neither Gustav nor Frederick could see any descent. 

Then a man stepped forward and disappeared under the 
edge of the overhanging cliff at their feet. To their great 
astonishment he was up next to them within ten minutes. He 
turned to show them the way down: a kind of stone ladder 
Nature had left in a chimney of rock. Even Gustav, fresh from 
the rigging, found it pretty steep, and Frederick, being no 
sailor, had to take his courage in both hands. Three hundred 
feet of this and they stood next to the visitors, busy cooking 
something that smelt appetising. 

“ Have some,” said Glass. “ It’s scouse.” 

“ How do you make that? ” inquired Frederick. 

“ you take some eggs and you mix it up with milk, and 
if you have any fish, you add that as well, and you stir it all 
together.” It certainly tasted good, and the adventurers made 
a note of the recipe. This beach was steeper but much larger 
than the one on which they had landed, and quite out of the 
wind. Much driftwood lay about entangled in masses of kelp. 

Gaetano Lavarello now sat down with them and ate. “ Bring 
your things over here,” he urged them. “ We’ll get our two 
boats and help you collect your stuff.” 

“There’s quite a lot of it,” said Frederick. “Can we 
manage it in one trip? ” 

Oh yes, he said, in fact you don’t need to go yourselves. 
We’ll bring it all for you.” It was a tempting offer when one 
was tired and wet, but Frederick’s discretion got the better of 
him and both decided to come along. 

The following morning, w'hile some of the Tristanians were 
busy hunting seals, the rest set off on a voyage to the other side 
of Inaccessible. Frederick was in one boat and Gustav in the 
other. They tied up within a few yards of the shore; the 
various packets and boxes and stores w’ere carried on to the 
craft; their own little whale-boat was tied behind and 
loaded to the gunwhales with what remained. Fortunately the 
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wind was not severe and though they rocked and sliippcd a bit 
of water when rounding the point, they made the passage in 
about 2$ hours. Back again on StoltenhofT Beach (as the 
brothers had now decided to call their future home) George 
Swain asked a question. “ 

44 How long arc you wanting to stay here ? ” 

44 We don't know,” answered Frederick. “ It just depends 
how much luck we have.” 

44 That's like us,” said Swain. “ But you won’t be here 
forever? ” 

44 Oh no,” said Frederick, 44 we only want to make something 
out of the seals.” He had an unpleasant feeling that the 
Tristanians were not too happy about their presence, though 
they were polite and helpful enough. Swain spoke up once more. 

44 We'll show you how to make houses in our part of the 
world,” he said, a little patronisingly. And they proceeded to 
ram pieces of driftwood into the ground to provide solid support 
at the comers and to strengthen them with lumps of tussock 
grass, stamped together to form a solid surface in between. 

The islanders now reminded them of something that had quite 
slipped their memories. 

44 Haven’t you some letters for us? ” asked Glass. 

44 So we have!” said Frederick. 44 I had forgotten.” 

44 1 didn't know we had any,” Gustav put in. 

44 On St. Helena, don’t you remember? The man at the 
Government Post OfTicc gave them to us. Gustav looked in his 
sea chest for a package wrapped up in tin and also came upon 
several small boxes addressed to the islanders. 

44 I’m extremely sorry that we forgot,” said Frederick. 44 I’m 
really very ashamed. I can’t imagine why we didn’t think of 
them before, except that we’ve had so many new experiences.” 

44 Yes,” mocked his brother, 44 and you brought up in a 
counting house to be so careless! However, I suppose it’s my 
fault. I’m only a sailor.” 

They handed over the packages to their visitors, who undid 
them slowly and with great delight. 

44 How did you know we had any? ” asked Frederick. 

44 When the 4 Java ’ passed they told us,” explained Green. 
44 After they left you, they came near Tristan and fell into a 
calm. During the night old Captain Manter put out a boat 
to buy supplies from us. He wanted some more potatoes. We 
let him have them, but when we wanted him to help us out 
with a few things he wasn’t willing. He’s a hard man, is 
Captain Manter.” 
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44 What did you want from him?” inquired Frederick. 

44 Tea, chiefly,” was the reply, 44 but Captain Manter said 
no; he was too short a while out of port and had too long 
a voyage ahead of him and couldn’t spare us any. All we got 
was a bit of coffee, which most of us don’t like. However, he 
did tell us that he put you ashore here at Inaccessible and that 
you had some letters for us.” 

44 I’m awfully sorry we forgot about them,” said Gustav once 
more, 44 but we’ve had so many things on our minds.” 

44 That’s all right,” said Green. 44 We’re interested to know 
how you are going to get off. D’you want to watch us hunt 
seals? - ” 

44 Yes, we’d like to very much,” answered Gustav, and they 
agreed to join their next expedition. Later that evening he 
asked Swain: 44 Could we buy a cow at Tristan and bring it 
to Inaccessible? ” 

44 What do you want here with a cow ? ” 

44 Well,” said Frederick, 44 we’ve no milk to drink, and if we 
could raise a bull, perhaps we could breed some calves.” 

“There’s plenty of milk on Tristan,” Swain said. 

44 Yes, but we’re not living on Tristan.” 

The islander looked up quickly. 44 Where are you going 
to live? ” 

44 Well, for the moment we’re on Inaccessible.” 

44 For good? ” 

44 For a time, anyway.” There was a long, sullen silence. 

“ Aren’t you going back with us,” asked Swain, 44 when 
we’ve finished hunting seals? ” 

“ When will that be? ” 

“ Oh, I suppose in about ten days.” 

44 Oh, no, not as soon as that.” There was a strange heavi¬ 
ness in the atmosphere after this. That evening the islanders 
spoke only to each other in low voices. The hut was half- 
made, yet the men from Tristan did not volunteer any more 
help. So the Stoltenhoffs went on with it clumsily and could 
think of no better way of roofing it than they had done before. 
They stretched out the lengths of tarpaulin and hung them 
as best they could across the beams made of driftwood. Even 
so, the hut was considerably larger than the igloo,—about eight 
feet square and five feet high—-but it still did not seem suitable 
for the climate. 

Frederick felt troubled. “ It looks as though we’re going to 
have unpleasantness,” he whispered to Gustav. 

The ill-humour of the Tristanians increased during the next 
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few days. Quite apart from their irritation with the two 
brothers, the whole colony of seals seemed to sense that the 
were in danger. Occasionally they could be seen swimming 
around in deep water, yet whenever the harpoons and gum 
appeared they plunged off and were lost to view. The oil 
barrels were still empty and the time was running on. Only 
towards the end of the week did they have any luck at all and 
then on a very modest scale. 

Thomas Swain, coming back over the boulders, suddenly 
saw an old bull seal and secured a hit. It was a large animal 
and gave more than the usual quota of oil, but it was still 
only one, where they had hoped for many. In the evenings 
the hunters moped, and occasionally even quarrelled. To the 
Stoltenhoffs they hardly said a word. 

The climax came when, quite unseasonably, the rain began 
again, blowing in from the wrong quarter until the moisture 
came into the tent. Gustav overheard one man saying that it 
was the brothers who had brought ill-luck with them. “And 
to our island,” added Thomas, looking at Gustav with angry 
eyes. “ I know you and your sort.” Gustav said nothing. He 
was glad to t hink that passions did not run as high on Tristan 
da Cunha as in some other places he had visited, and that 
marital irregularities there were not a cause of deep emotional 
disturbance. 

Next day it was still raining, and again the next. A few 
seals could be seen slithering aLout on their rock platform, as 
it were taunting the human beings by their enjoyment of the 
water. One morning William Green came across to Frederick 
while he was still half-asleep. 

“ You still mean to stay on Inaccessible? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, I think so,” was the reply. 

“ And you still want the cattle ? ” 

“ Yes, if we can have them.” 

“ Well, I’ll see whether I can raise you some. You say you 
want _ ? 99 

“ A cow,” said Frederick, “ a heifer, if possible, and a bull.” 

“ Good. We’re leaving to-day. It’s been a very bad season 
for us; the worst I remember. Do you mind if she’s a duff- 
headed cow? ” he added. 

“ Duff-headed ? ” enquired Stoltenhoff. “Whats that. 
The islanders had quite a few words peculiar to themselves. 

“ Oh, you know, without horns. But she’s a fancy animal 
all the same.” As they got ready to leave, loading the unused 


harpoons and empty barrels on to the boats, the visitors seemed 

a little more friendly. , 

“ Well good-bye,” said Rcpctto. I hope you have better 
luck than we had.” Then he turned, splashed through the 
water and climbed on board. 

Once again the brothers were alone on Inaccessible. All 
that day and the next they lay inside listening to the rain. 
Frederick was deeply immersed in the odd copies of the 
“ Gartenlaubc ”, and Gustav had started reading through the 
Voyages of Captain Morel. In their sea-boots and tar¬ 
paulin jackets they took short walks, but it_was no great fun, 
and they were glad to return inside and nibble at their rather 
damp biscuit. 

On the third night Gustav woke up. t , . „ 

“Hey, Frederick,” he called out, “can you hear that? 
There was a drip, drip, drip, reminiscent of what they had 
heard in their mother’s kitchen when the roof leaked. Suddenly 
the whole of the tarpaulin began to cave in, and the beams 
which had held it up slid sideways . A great puddle had 
formed on the roof, pitched far too low, and the walls already 

gave way. . 

Till dawn they struggled to remove their belongings and to 
place them somewhere under the rocks where they would be 
reasonably dry. Even so, a large part of their biscuits and 
other stores were soaking wet. Their main anxiety was the 
powder, but fortunately their luck was in and the tin con¬ 
tainers held. Although this side of the island was probably a 
better landing-place, both brothers agreed that the site was too 
exposed. For the third time they must start erecting a hut. 
Next morning was beautifully clear and dry; the sun shone 
warmly and they were in the lee of the wind. Inaccessible 
was perhaps not so bad. 

By now they were getting quite experienced in building 
houses. Gustav dug a foundation, and the tussock was piled 
together in a matted formation which the conditions of the 
country proved the most effective way of keeping off the damp. 
The ground plan was quite elaborate; there were actually two 
rooms, and timber uprights at each comer would carry the 
roof, properly pitched this time. As the door frame was put 
into position, the door was hung and the sash window fitted 
into one side. Each of the three spars was carefully adjusted. 
For the first time since their arrival the Stoltenhoffs felt that 
they had a home. What fun it was to drive in the nails and 
to hear the echo of their hammers ringing against the cliffs 
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bcliind. Shelves were installed and some of the floor was even 
covered wtih plank. Over the table they had constructed for 
themselves Gustav proudly hung the lamp sold to him by 
Captain Mantcr. This table was only a box upside-down, with 
legs added at the comers, yet in these surroundings it seemed 
a very fine and luxurious piece of furniture. In two days they 
had put their books upon the bookcase and their groceries upon 
a rack. 

44 I'm not going to work to-morrow," said Gustav one 
evening. 

“Why not?" asked Frederick. 

44 Because it’s Christmas Day." 

44 Christmas! ” repeated his brother. 14 Are you quite sure? " 

44 Yes, I am. I’ve kept count." 

It was a strange thought, and they sat discussing how to 
celebrate. Of a sudden they were back again at Aix-la- 
Chapclle. The cobbled streets, the old houses, their mother, 
father, Hannehen — were they a dream, or was the dream this 
strange grey island in the wild sea? 

44 Do you remember the Christmas service in the Cathedral? " 
asked Frederick. 

44 1 was on board ship last year," replied Gustav, 44 but I’d 
like to be there now." And then in the gloaming, as the dark¬ 
ness crept over the empty ocean, Frederick’s deep baritone broke 
into one of the old carols which his people always sang at 
Christmas-time : 

44 Am Weinachtsbaume die Lichter Brennen, 

Wie glaenzt er festlich, lieb und mild.” 

The song of the Christmas-tree and all that it meant to them 
seemed almost unbearable in this desolate spot. To cover their 
homesickness they grew jocular about what they would eat for 
their Christmas dinner. Frederick said that he would like to 
have some Pfefferkuchen, or spice cakes, in the shape of 
Father Christmas, such as his mother always baked, while 
Gustav longed for a special baked eel, extremely indigestible, 
but traditional in their household. Then they began on their 
girl friends, and with the safety of distance, brought up the 
name of Hannehen again and again in the conversation. 

44 You know," said Gustav, 44 if we’re still here next year 
we’ll have a tree." 

44 We won’t be here next year," said Frederick. 44 Let’s do 
it now." And late as it was, he walked out into the night and 
came back with a tiny shrub, wliich had been growing in a 
sheltered comer against the ciifTside. There were a few 
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candles, and these they fixed among the leafy stems. Then 
they decided that they had enough, and, creeping into their 
bags of feathers in a comer of the hut, they fell asleep. 

Gustav woke before his brother and went out into the open. 
When Frederick joined him he could already smell the 
appetising aroma of something frying. 

44 What is it?" he said. . 

44 Pancakes," said Gustav. 44 That’s my Christmas treat for 

* “ That’s nice of you. I’ll see what I can find for you." He 
went to his sea-chest and scrabbled about among the odds and 
ends at the bottom. Then he returned and solemnly handed 
Gustav a tiepin, the only thing he could discover suitable for 
the season. 

. 44 Merry Christmas," he said. 

For the rest of the day they loafed about in whatever sun 
they could find, and dozed on their beds. The weather had 
been too bad for hunting, but they opened a tin of meat and a 
bottle of wine. In the afternoon they read to each other from 
Captain Morel’s Voyages. They knew if nobody thought 
of them at any other time, the family would remember them 
this day, away on the other side of the ocean. 

“ It's a good thing there are two of us,” said Frederick. I 
can’t think of Robinson Crusoe celebrating Christmas by him¬ 
self.” 

“ No,” answered his brother. “ He must have had a dismal 

time." _ 

44 1 think altogether we are better off than old Robinson 
was,” he continued. 44 We’ve got no hostile natives." 

“ I’m not so sure about that," said Frederick. 44 We’ll have 
to see what these fellows from Tristan may yet do. I’d like to 
see that livestock safely here.” 

Fish caught among the rocks were their principal diet for the 
moment, and whenever they cast a line they seemed to be 
successful. Once or twice they experimented with crabs and 
shellfish, which they found equally delicious. 

Scrambling among the rocks one morning, Gustav suddenly 
came to a standstill and stood craning forward and gazing at 
a large, black mass floating under the water. As it rose to the 
surface they could see its shining, oily skin. Then a head 
emerged, with a curiously human moustache and little piggish 
but intelligent eyes. It was their first seal. They watched it 
wriggle on to the flattest part of the shingle and then slowly 
make its way up into a sunny comer. There it lay, contentedly 
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wagging its flippers. With great satisfaction Gustav shot it 
dead. 

" A pity,” said Frederick. 14 He did seem to be enjoying 
himself on that warm rock.” 

“ What the hell d’you think we came here for? ” 

“ That’s true,” said Frederick, and they set to work to skin 
it, having profited by watching the Tristanians. 

After this it seemed as if the ill-luck had worked itself out. 
In various coves and among groups of rocks they discovered 
mother seals giving birth to their pups, and more than once 
they came across whole little family groups. In the first fort¬ 
night they managed to kill nineteen. Cutting them up was 
another matter, and even more so boiling out the blubber, 
which they intended to put into the barrels. In the end they 
contented themselves with salting the skins and hanging them 
up to dry, as there seemed no way of preventing the mal¬ 
odorous. greasy mess leaking out. 

Once they tried eating the meat, but did not like its oily 
tang. At the same time they realised that summer on Inacces¬ 
sible would not last very long, and they must do something 
towards providing for the winter. Several barrels they filled 
with salt recovered from the sea, and in these they preserved 
an emergency supply of the unappetising meat. 

The seals themselves were growing timid. For one whole 
day they had searched in vain in the little coves, where they 
rollicked until the killing began, so they decided to try using 
their whale-boat. At sunrise next morning, standing thought¬ 
fully at the water’s edge, Frederick pointed out to sea. There, 
in all the glory of its sail against the first rays of light, was a full- 
rigged barque making for the south. Instinctively both men 
drew a breath : she was so lovely and so much a link with the 
world they had left behind. 

“Shall we light a fire?” suggested Frederick. 

“ What on earth for? ” said the matter-of-fact Gustav. “ We 
want to be left alone. We didn’t want the Tristan fellows here. 
Why should we ask for anybody else? ” It was quite true, and 
Frederick said no more, but they stood together on the little 
foreland long after the great ship had vanished. They got their 
whale-boat down to the water’s edge by shoving it on driftwood 
rollers, exhausting themselves in a way they hardly believed 
possible. 

When at last she was riding on the waves they climbed in to 
try out their oars. It was a strange feeling, to pull off into deep 
water and to see Inaccessible at a distance. The breakers looked 
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unpleasantly high, yet they had a curious sense of proprietorship 
over this mass that rose a thousand feet above their heads. The 
boat gave them liberty to explore stretches of coast-line which 
they could not touch by scrambling over the rocks. Sure 
enough, there were the seals, but as the ship came nearer they 
plunged into the water hopelessly out of reach. 

“ Gustav,” said Frederick, “ we’re terribly careless not to have 
put any food into the boat. Supposing we were washed out to 
sea? We haven’t even water with us.” Gustav grunted. The 
sea was calm and a morning’s fasting could do no harm. After 
all they had their guns with them. As though in answer to his 
thought, a sudden wave sprang up and splashed right across his 
rifle, wetting a number of the cartridges. It was another 
reminder that their supplies were strictly limited. 

“ Remember,” said Frederick, “ that we have used up nearly 
a quarter of our biscuits and a very great deal of our flour. 
We’ll have to go a bit slow with our consumption if we’re going 
to come out.” 

“ We’ll have to do some hunting,” Gustav replied. “ We’ve 
rather neglected that since we’ve been sealing and I’d have to 
be very hungry to eat the seal meat.” 

“ At any rate,” said Frederick, “ we mustn’t forget that this is 
the sealing season, and if we’re going to catch any at all now is 
the time.” 

The following day they were out again in the boat, but this 
time they took along supplies in case they were cut ofT from the 
shore, and also a keg of water. They managed to kill two 
animals, which they tied to the boat behind them. Progress 
home was slow. 

The first week of the new year was devoted mainly to farming, 
about which neither of them knew anything at all. They began 
by clearing a piece of comparatively level soil overgrown with 
tussock grass, but where the stones were less jagged. As they 
plunged their shovels into the virgin earth, they could feel that it 
had some degree of depth, and hoped for the best. Each 
precious potato was put into holes a few inches deep and the 
vegetable seeds scattered and covered far too thinly with earth. 
On one side they now erected a wall after the fashion of the 
Tristan islanders, for protection against the winds. Although 
the patch which they had planted was not much larger than 
the garden of their home in Aix-la-Chapclle, they had great 
hopes of becoming self-supporting in the matter of food, 
especially if the cattle they had asked for ever arrived. But 
would they come? 
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The planting done, Gustav proposed they should make 
another attempt to kill scab. Once more they launched the 
boat and were carried into deep water by the backwash. A 
south-east wind blew' so briskly, and the current flowed so 
strong that it did not take them long to round the northern 
cape of the island. Once again they tried stalking their prey, 
and once again the seals proved more than a match for them! 
It was maddening to sec how very wary they had become. Very 
slowly, remembering their last experience, they worked their 
way round a headland on the west, but no sooner were they 
beyond the shelter of the cliffs than the breeze caught and 
whirled them round. 

“ I don’t like this wind,” said Gustav, “ and I don’t suppose 
one docs—unless one’s bom in these parts like those chaps on 
Tristan. I’m afraid we’ll never learn to navigate the boats the 
way they do.” 

“ The trouble is,” said Frederick, “ the boat is really too heavy 
for us two to row her.” 

44 I’ve thought that all along,” agreed Gustav. “ It’s a pity 
we haven’t somebody else to help us now.” He stopped pulling 
at the oars, for there were great weals on his hands. They were 
drifting with the current, and only began to realise after half 
an hour that they were further from the land than they had 
ever yet been since they had come ashore. A heavy black cloud 
grew’ up on the horizon, and the temperature was falling. 

“ Time we got back,” said Gustav. But the task of turning 
the boat in this gale was not what they had foreseen, and nearly 
an hour passed before they w'ere able to head for shore again. 
With considerable relief they beheld the land coming nearer, 
but by this time both were almost done in. 

“ You can’t slacken off now,” said Frederick. “ The sky’s 
looking dark.” When they came nearer they saw a heavy line 
of surf breaking ahead of them. 

“Have we got to go through that?” asked Frederick. 

“ Afraid so,” said Gustav. Before he could add any more the 
boat itself was caught by a great roller, and without any assist¬ 
ance from the two Crusoes, it shot forward with the speed of a 
man King on a surf-board. The crested yellow-green comber 
took it like a plaything, and lifted it onwards. Helpless, they 
saw' the rounded boulders flash by, as the wave carried them up 
and up and up, till it climbed the steep beach almost to the 
foot of the crag. 

Hissing and roaring the water drew back, and the two 
brothers felt the grinding of the keel against the shingle. As 
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they did so, however, a further roller, rather smaller but equally 
violent, caught them up. Once again it lifted the boat, and this 
time turned the end, casting it like a piece of flotsam sideways 
against the terraced mass of the cliff. Crack! They heard the 
woodwork give as the angry sea withdrew. Both got to their 
feet with difficulty and clutched the gunwhale, but there were 
no more such high waves. 

“ Look,” said Gustav, surveying the damage with a pro¬ 
fessional eye. “ Part of her has stove in.” And so it w'as. The 
whaler had a great concave depression in her side, like an 
inverted blister. Hammering and shoving they tried to push it 
out, but they knew that this alone w'ould never make the boat 
seaworthy again. 

“ It’s terrible luck,” said Gustav. In silence both wondered 
if tills were the end of the seal hunting. Gustav found a piece 
of canvas from his store and nailed it across the damaged part. 
Unfortunately he had no tar, so that they knew the joint of 
the repair could never be watertight. 

“ We’ll just have to go on baling,” he said dismally. They 
tried a small trip the following day, pushing and rolling the 
vessel into the water as best they could. She had already shipped 
a few inches of water after fifty yards and they could see it 
would be hopeless trying to sail a long way with her. Even a 
mile might be too much. 

“ Let’s face the facts,” said Gustav. “ This whale-boat is 
more or less useless to us. Unless those fellows from Tristan 
come back — and I don’t see any sign of their doing so—I think 
we will have to rely on ourselves.” 

“ You mean we’ll have to do all our hunting on land? ” said 
Frederick. 

“ Yes, I do mean that.” 

“ I w onder,” said Frederick, “ how many goats there really 
are on this island ? ” 

“ And how' many pigs,” added Gustav. “ Perhaps we can 
count them.” The result was not unpromising. The Tristanians 
had declared that there were twenty-three goats, most of them 
billies, of which they had shot three. As for the pigs, their 
numbers were considerably larger, and Frederick developed a 
wholesome respect for the boars, some of which he described 
in liis diary' as standing as high as a sheep. Once a week, on 
an average, they climbed up the rock chimney till they came 
to the plateau above. There they w'ould commence their regular 
hunt. Usually it took a whole day, sometimes more, before 
they were within sight of their quarry. 
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“ If they don’t do anything else, they arc teaching us the 
geography of Inaccessible,” remarked Frederick on one of these 
expeditions. Goats led them to the most remote parts of the 
island, almost to the top of South Hill, which lay on the 
opposite end to their camp. 

Wherever they went they came upon birds— gulls of many 
kinds, pigeons, canaries and blackbirds. In many places the 
ground was heavy with their droppings, and with their eggs. 
The pigs, they discovered, largely fed themselves on these eggs. 
During that summer they shot six goats altogether, reducing the 
number to 14. Their meat was tender and delicious. Now and 
then they also killed the pigs, more for the fat than the flesh, 
which in the ease of the boars was so rank as to be almost 
uneatable. 

As the summer days went by conditions on the island changed 
imperceptibly. By the middle of January most of the seals 
had disappeared, no one knew whither—probably towards some 
place nearer the South Pole. Even had she been seaworthy it 
was not much use trying to take out the boat again, and she 
lay on the beach, exposed to the gales, and certainly not 
becoming more watertight. 

Frederick rationed his reading. He had already covered two 
out of Captain Morel’s four voyages. Now he was busy on 
Scliroeders Natural History, and Gustav was deep in Charles 
O’Malley’s novel. There were few entries to put into the diary, 
but Frederick punctiliously reported what litde happened. Even 
the weather was more or less steady, barring occasional gales 
from the south-east. March had gone and it was the beginning 
of April. On the third of that month they were sitting at 
their ease alongside their hut, contentedly smoking their pipes 
(they were husbanding their tobacco even more carefully than 
their food) when Gustav looked up. 

“ It’s time we had rain again. Everything seems very dry.” 
It was quite true. With the grass almost tindery it was difficult 
to imagine that only a few months earlier it had been water¬ 
logged. The little field at the foot of the cliff still looked ragged, 
with a large patch of yellow grass around its edges. He strolled 
over to examine the field. “ Shouldn’t we burn off some of that 
grass? Then we can do some more planting.” Within a few 
minutes he had set alight three or four different places, and a 
fresh wind drove the flames forward. They watched the fires 
until they burnt low, then, leaving only the red ashes glowing, 
they went to bed. 

Next morning Gustav shook Frederick awake. 
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“ Come outside quickly,” he said. “ Look what’s happened.” 
Inaccessible seemed to have become a volcano. High above 
them the grass was alight and clouds of smoke billowed out to 
sea. From where they stood no one could say how far the 
damage had spread. In itself this did not mean much, but they 
suddenly realised that the rock chimney with its difficult natural 
ascent, composed of tussock grass, had been almost cleaned out 
by the fire. Above them were now only patches of blackened 
vegetation, and as they tried to lever themselves up to the plateau 
the tussock came away, leaving the rock as smooth as a polished 
cliimncy. Gustav got further than his brother, but finally he 
too confessed himself beaten. He had slipped the last time a 
sheer 20 feet, straight to the ground. 

“ You realise,” said Frederick, “ that we just can’t get to the 
top here, and there’s no other way? ” 

“ Yes, and we haven’t got a boat that can reach the other 
side of the island.” 

“ We’ve got a boat that will float,” the other corrected him, 
“ but only in fine weather.” For a long time they gazed at the 
stormy waters that ran between them and Tristan da Cunha. 

“ She’s leaking like a sieve,” commented Frederick. 

All that day they sat round, trying to make plans. Could 
they construct a rope out of something? If so, how were they 
to liang it over the top of the cliff, and how were they going 
to haul themselves up? There was no way of doing that. Nor 
could they make themselves a rocket with which to shoot it up. 
Not a goat or a pig was to be seen near by; the seals had gone 
months ago and fishing was more than precarious, for days past 
neither of them had caught anything. 

They ate supper, still striving to think of some way out. 
Gustav lay on his bed. Suddenly he broke the silence. 
Frederick was writing in his log : “ Our means of catching game 
thus being cut off, it becomes imperative to begin laying in 
provisions. 

“ Since the whale-boat is useless, what about our making a 
new boat out of the wood of the old one ? ” 

“ And discarding the part that’s no good ? ” 

“ Exactly,” was the answer. “ It’s been done before. I’m 
not sure if Robinson Crusoe himself didn’t. Anyhow we’ll make 
a start tomorrow.” 

Frederick was more than dubious, but there seemed no other 
way of dealing with the problem. A boat, however small, was 
better than none. At crack of dawn they were out examining 
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her. Certainly the whale-boat was now looking 
u nsca worthy. 

“ We can keep the bows," said the seaman, 14 but we’ll have 
to build up the other end because the main damage is in the 
stem.” lie collected the hammer and saw; then he measured 
out how much of the whole could still be used. The whale¬ 
boat was about 20 feet long and the part with the leak was 
about three feet from the end. He would remove the stern 
entirely and build it up again nearer the bows. Though this 
might not produce a very handsome vessel it should float. 
Frederick had an idea. 

44 You know that seal fat we’ve got is an unsavoury mess but 
it’ll do to caulk the joints." 

Anyone descending unexpectedly on Inaccessible Island 
during the middle part of April, 1872, might well have imagined 
himself witnessing a scene from Robinson Crusoe. From mom 
till evening the two brothers were now at work, cutting and 
sawing and fitting together the odd pieces of their precious boat. 
Even* nail, every screw and every bolt was put on one side, anti 
reinserted as accurately as possible. It was well into May before 
the task was finished, but by that time the ungainly little vessel 
was complete and watertight. She was curiously squat, short 
and flat at the stem. 

44 What shall we call her? ” asked Frederick. In liigh good 
spirits they were sitting next to her as she bobbed about at 
anchor and were trying to determine how best she could be 
navigated. 

44 I’ve got the name," said Gustav suddenly. 44 Let’s call her 
the 4 Sea Cart.’ She looks exactly like one of those old carts 
used for marketing.” They laughed and solemnly christened 
her with a mug of water. 

The season was already very late. Fortunately a kind of 
Indian summer set in, giving them a chance to test their vessel. 
To navigate her more accurately they removed the rowlocks and 
moved them on the shortened hull. There was no real 
rudder; the old one could not be refitted. The brothers were 
very silent on the evening before that momentous trip. Both 
knew, though neither wanted to put the fact into words, that 
they would starve if this was not a success. 

On the morning of May 9 they set out for the west side of the 
island to see if they could reach their first landing beach, where 
there was a comparatively easy ascent to the plateau. The wind 
was favourable and as they tossed about the island protected 
them. They swung round a great deal and the bows of the 
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boat pointed anywhere except in the direction in which they 
wished to travel, yet somehow they moved forward. Although 
the journey of a mile and a half took nearly two hours, it was 
accomplished. Gustav was at his best—wide-awake and skilled 
in seamanship and sound in his judgments. He took the lead 
throughout the whole trip and Frederick was thankful for liis 
leadership. Both knew their lives depended upon it. 

They came ashore and with little difficulty reached the 
plateau. Even on this western side they could see great patches 
where the flames had done their worst, but further inland they 
found the pasturage still undamaged. The goats were safely 
grazing. This day everything seemed to go right. First Gustav 
and then Frederick shot one of them and then Gustav found a 
fat pig drinking at one of the streams, and caught it with a well- 
placed bullet. 

44 The carcass of the pig," Frederick afterwards wrote in ills 
journal, 44 was too heavy for our boat with the other supplies.” 
However, they managed to tow it, after placing the goats care¬ 
fully in the bottom of the boat for salting against the winter 
shortage. 

44 What do you want this boar for, anyhow? ” said Frederick, 
remembering the strong flavour. 

44 It will do for providing fat," insisted Gustav, 44 and we can 
use the fat for frying potatoes." 

That evening the 44 Sea Cart ” made her way back to the 
camp on Stoltcnhoff Beach even more slowly than she had set 
forth, but there were no doubts in the minds of the occupants 
that she would get safely through. This time there would be 
no mishaps in landing; no leaks would be sprung. Neither of 
them could explain why they were so sure, for there was nothing 
to prevent the rising of a sudden squall. They just felt that this 
was their day. The “ Sea Cart" arrived without mishap, and 
was pulled up the shore far above tide level. They were just 
in time. During the night a heavy gale blew up and the waves 
dashed ceaselessly against the rocks, grinding the shingle with 
the backwash. 

A few days after the 44 Sea Cart’s ” first voyage Gustav 
returned to camp from a long walk across the rocks in quest of 
shell-fish. His search had been any tiling but successful, and he 
was in very ill-humour, when he came upon his brother. 
Frederick was standing on the slight elevation, studying the 
field, now planted in more or less regular row's. 

44 I’ve just made a discovery,” he began. 44 Look at this.” 
From liis pocket he pulled out a handful of small potatoes. 
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“These,” he said, “arc the first ever harvested on Inaccessible 
Island. They ought to go down in history. We must now dig 
up the others,” All the potatoes were rather small and mis¬ 
shapen , but there were several bags of them, and boiled and 
baked in the ashes they were excellent. 

“ 1 can sec our starting an export trade to Tristan before we 
air finished,' 5 said Frederick, eating goat’s meat and spuds 
with gusto. 

“ For the moment,” retorted his brother grimly, “ I think we 
could do with a few imports. What a number of tilings I’d 
like to replace—coffee, for instance, and sugar.” 

44 And flour,” added the elder. 

Almost every other day there was now a heavy downpour, so 
thrv dug small trenches round their hut to draw ofT the water. 
The ocean became rougher than they had yet seen it, and the 
“ Sea Cart ” steadily more difficult to use. For the most part 
she lay upside down as high as possible on the beach, looking like 
an oversized seal against the white of the shingle. Sitting inside 
their hut, warm and dry, argument now arose between them as 
to whether Frederick were keeping their calendar correctly; 
and thev watched out for the new moon to check it against what 
they believed to be the right date. Frederick was satisfied that 
he made no error and Gustav could do nothing more about 
his doubts. 

On May 14 (by Frederick’s reckoning), they finished bringing 
in the last of their potato harvest. As they dragged it across the 
beach on a piece of tarpaulin to a little outhouse they had 
constructed, Frederick stopped short. “ There’s another ship,” 
he shouted. Barely a quarter of a mile away a fine tall clipper 
was passing. She was near enough to show the Union Jack 
on her mainmast and men walking about the decks. It was a 
strange feeling to see, even for so short a time, a bit of the 
outer world. 

“ What do we do now? ” said Frederick. “ Can’t we get in 
touch with them?” 

“ And buy some stores ? ” 

“ Certainly.” So they rushed to the bottom of the cliff, 
where they had laid a pile of dry driftwood under the shelter of 
a protecting ledge, for just such an occasion as this. It did not 
take them more than a few minutes to set it alight, and a tall 
cloud of smoke rose into the heavens. 

“They've seen us! They’ve seen us!” yelled Gustav, as the 
stranger took a distinct turn nearer to the island. They watched 
greedily. She was coming towards them. No — what was 
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happening? Surely she was not turning away? Great rollers 
were carrying the vessel towards the dangerous kelp which 
marked the shallows, and the Captain had evidently decided to 
turn liis helm away. They saw her become smaller and smaller 
in the distance. 

“ Will she be coming back?” 

“ She must have seen that fire burning and our boat upon 
the beach.” Frederick wrote philosophically in his log: “Had 
we been able to communicate with this vessel it was noj our 
intention to leave the island, if we could have obtained supplies.” 

The ship, however, gave them no chance to put this view to 
the test. She was obviously afraid of the heavy surf, and a wild 
impulse to launch the “ Sea Cart ” was soon damped, down 
when they saw the kind of waves she would have to pass. Later 
they learnt that shortly afterwards the master of the ship had 
reached Tristan da Cunha and reported “ that he had seen two 
people and a large square-stemed boat upon the beach, but that 
no one came off.” 

In the direct sense of the words they had missed very little, 
yet they suddenly felt their isolation with much greater sharp¬ 
ness than on any day since their landing. Even if ships did 
pass that way sometimes what was the use of them if they took 
no notice of the signals. To add to their gloom the days now 
grew shorter and shorter. Gustav remembered that on the 22nd 
of the next month—June—it would be mid-winter in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Rains came down steadily, and the 
temperature dropped. The gales howled almost incessantly 
across Inaccessible, and the waves, piled up for thousands of 
miles across the Atlantic, reached such mountainous heights that 
even on solid land the adventurers were appalled. In the 
distance rose the spume from breakers a hundred feet high. 
“ They’d never believe us if we told them at home,” commented 
Gustav, “ but there it is.” 

The sheltered comer where their hut stood was no longer so 
sheltered. Every night the waves seemed to creep a little higher, 
and the 200 yards that used to be between them and the water's 
edge were now dwindling visibly. Their field had yielded a fair 
supply of beans and carrots and a few cabbages. Now there 
was no hope of another crop for many long months. Both men 
wrapped themselves up in their thickest clothes, wearing one 
shirt on top of another, and all the woollen mufflers they 
possessed; yet still the damp chill crept through to their bones. 
“ This is colder than anything I have ever known, cither in 
Germany or Russia,” muttered Frederick dolefully. “ I think 
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those arc ice floes out there.” Gustav laughed. Frederick’s 
rniserv made him feel older and more weather wise. 

“ We’re 2,000 miles from the Antarctic,” he said, “ and far 
north of any icebergs. This isn’t really cold. You should hear 
sailors talk of the Horn. 

To go outside the hut became an increasing ordeal, and only 
at long intervals did they try to do so. Battling along the 
beach against the wind was like plougliing through something 
solid. Gustav, while trying once more vainly to shin up the 
side of the cliff, was blown down and would have been badly 
hurt had he not fallen upon the soft sand. The beach was 
covered to the depth of many feet in solid masses of sea bamboo 
and kelp, wrenched loose by the storms from the ocean. 
Remembering something he had read in a magazine, Frederick 
looked out for the transparent substance growing upon it, which 
he had been taught to call “ seaweed jelly.” (Today is it known 
as agar-agar.) 

“ Hurrah!” he said, “ We can make this into jelly just like 
the kind we have at home.” They experimented and sure 
enough, it proved to be perfeedy wholesome and as transparent 
as natural gelatine. 

They had decided to set aside Sundays for reading and saying 
their prayers, feeling as they increasingly did the need for help 
from sources other than those which they commanded. 

The first sign that something unusual was afoot on this 
particular Sunday early in June, came after it liad been blowing 
for more than twelve hours. A piece of the roofing worked 
loose, and the next minute the gale howled into the shelter. In 
desperate discomfort and anxiety, and while all their possessions 
were being soaked, Gustav and Frederick seized every nail they 
could find, and hammered for dear life, till they had restored the 
strength of their little building. Some of their barrels were 
lifted bodily and hurled against die cliff, till they were little more 

than matchwood. ..... . . i 

A night passed and morning came, and still the gale blew. 
They pulled the wheelbarrow into the hut, fearing that it 
might be battered to pieces. The storm swept shrieking— 
eternally from the north-west. On the third night Gustav could 
not sleep, despite the exhaustion induced by three days of con- 
tinuous buffetting. He got up and peered into the fitful light of 
a moon shining through driving cloud. From outside came a 
rending, scraping noise. 

“My God!” he shouted, “see what’s happened. Whats to 
become of us now? ” 
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As they stepped into the gale and whirling spray,,‘hey .““Sjj 
.» r 7 trro^t roller picking up their precious Sea Cart ana 
rr g - lt ° r nfi moorings. “ Crack! Crack!” it went as it was 
lifting it off rorkifbelow. This time there was no question 
S’K.'ST Xn« on Inaccosible, wi.hou, , bon, 

With which to take to sea again. 
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Chapter XII 


famine 


C h »n b " 0t T? “r* “ d '?° k ' d “P“ tb. wreckage 
Cart - The y thought of their meagre suddUmL,! 
realised how very little there was between P ? , ’ and 

With no chance of reaching the plateau little prospect 
anjlhing tro„i ,he sea. and «& seals’S Je™S gI “§ 
spnng, they were now dependent for the months t^coml on tht 
contents of their few shelves. 

F ^ Ve t0 W f ° rk out our dail V ration,” remarked 

Fredenck. On one of their precious sheets of paper he now 
wrote out the stock list. Biscuits were almost completely gone* 
so was sugar; so was coffee; so was tea. There was still a fair 
supply of salt, but what was the use of that ? About 60 pounds 
of nee remained, and perhaps a trifle more of flour. Otherwise 
there was only pepper and a certain amount of liquor. How 
long would the winter last? Would the penguins return by 
September? Frederick had his doubts. Why not work out 
rations until October? Supposing they miscalculated and then 
there was nothing to eat at all. 

“ But surely we’ll always get something in the way of fish 
or birds? ” put in the more buoyant Gustav. 

“ One never knows,” said Frederick. “ So far our luck has 
been very bad.” 


In the end they compromised, allowing a margin of an extra 
two weeks. They spent the next days tying up their rations into 
tiny packages. As they had not enough paper to separate them 
out, and did not possess a scale, they used a stone which was 
put into an improvised balance; this was regarded as the 
standard of measurement. A few pieces of pork, very rank by 
this time, remained, and were stowed away outside, as less 
unpleasant for themselves and cooler for the meat. There was 
no risk of hot weather turning the meat bad. As for the dogs, 
they had long disappeared. Within a few weeks of their coming 
to the island they had managed to gain the upper plateau on the 
north-w f est side, had gone wild and had not been seen again. 
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At any rate there was no likelihood of their coming down to 
devour what meat remained outside the hut. 

After they had finished calculating their rations, Frederick 
and Gustav had a look at their field, and were able to recover a 
few more potatoes. They worked out that until the end of the 
winter they might eat an average of two per day. The awful 
monotony of the prospect appalled Gustav. On the first day 
after the disaster he said : “ What about having one last good 
feed before we go on rations?” But Frederick was adamant. 
“ We’ve done enough stupid things already. You can eat up 
three days of your own ration at one meal, if you like, but I 
mean to make mine last.” 

From now on, however, there was no more question of such 
excesses. Some hot water in the morning with a dash of coffee 
in it and a mouthful of biscuit crumbs was their breakfast. A 
few hours later came the inevitable two potatoes and any scrap 
of meat which might be available. From time to time there 
was a minute dumpling bound together with the fat left over 
from their last roast, and from time to time a few shell-fish. 
So the days went on, without any change and with increasing 
hunger. 

Already the brothers found themselves too weak to undertake 
the usual walks. Within a few weeks they were spending most 
of the day lying in their bunks and looking dismally out of the 
window, watching for the hours to pass. Each one saw 
how gaunt was the other. They were now far into July and a 
little hope came into them—the days were getting longer. 

Frederick had stopped writing his usual entries in the log. At 
intervals he tried to sum up what was happening, but that was 
precious litde. The books had long been read through and 
through a second time. They nearly knew them by heart. Rain 
came again and went on for a week. More than once Gustav 
grew light-headed, and Frederick tried to keep him indoors, 
fearing that he might wander off in the dark. Who knew 
whether he might not end in the sea? They had stopped 
w'ashing themselves and had become unbelievably filthy. Their 
hair was matted, and their beards so tangled that they looked 
almost like primeval men. When they awoke in the morning, 
all they could think of was how long it w'ould take till the sun 
set again—and how long it would be till the next meal came. 

It was nearly the end of July. Supported by a stick, like an 
old man, Frederick had been down the beach in the hope of 
finding something w’ashed ashore which it was possible to eat. 
Even shell-fish seemed to have vanished during the cold weather. 
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Still the gales were whistling and the surf thundering on the 
shingle. He walked as far as the headland which last sumnic 
was littered with egg shells and guano—the rookery of tens of 
Thousands of penguins. Turning in his tracks, he walked slowlv 
and painfully home. As he silently entered the hut, he heard 
Gustav shuffling in a curious way in the inner room. Gustav 
was sprawling on the stool, his back against the wall. Frederick 
stumbled over liis brothers legs and fell, striking his head o 
the edge of the table. 

“You bloody fool! Can't you look where you’re going?” 
Transformed by his hunger and despair into a raging anunal 
Frederick was on his feet. 

“Get out!” he shouted, “get out, you -Gustav hit 

him in the face and lurched out of the hut. Frederick sat down 
white and faint. Should he lock him out? His face was still 
tingling from the blow. But Gustav was not himself and if 
anything happened to him ... In any ease he felt too weak for 
revenge. Finally he did notliing, but lay down and went to 
sleep. 

All that morning and most of the afternoon Gustav stayed 
away. When evening fell there was a sudden rattle at the door 

“Let me in!” 

“Not till you apologise,” demanded Frederick, feeling 
slightly priggish. 

“ I want something to eat.” 

Frederick staggered to his feet. “ You hit me and you know 
that I should hit you back, but I’m not going to. Now let’s 
shake hands, damn you.” Gustav stared at him for a moment 
and then mumbled: “ Oh, all right.” 

For a day or two they went their separate way's, sleeping in 
the same hut, but hardly speaking to each other. One morning 
Gustav broke the silence. 

“ Frederick, Frederick,” he shouted in a transformed voice, 
“ come and look at this.” Frederick, whose legs were beginning 
to swell from the shortage of food, staggered out and peered 
through the drifting rain at the foreland. A long procession 
seemed to be moving out of the sea. 

“The penguins are coming ashore!” Gustav shrieked with 
delight. “ If only we can get at them.” 

Whether through their own weakness, or tire superior instinct 
of their prey during the first few days, they failed to kill a single 
bird. Instead they found themselves pecked and once or twice 
even knocked over by the vigorous antics of their opponents. 
The sea was now so liigh that it was almost impossible to reach 
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!l,c rookery “^ca ught ncTonly a few nigln 
S and eanarii “ Of jhea, only .he thrusta were 

ft l«r '«**;" “TJule e“k ft Angus., and .hero were 

It was the end of the lirst -tl took turns 

jo crawling cl own to tJ te waters edge? See if thei/fishing lines 

'xB arts 

in the attempt” His strength suddenly seemed to have mcrea«^ 

and he was again full of energy, talking of the wondertul egg 
di^cs their mother used to make, and of huge meak they had 
eaten with Hannchen in the hospitable E ^^ U ^p rederick 
“You remember that picnic on the hill? said hredenck_ 
Gustav’s despairing energy seemed to have infected his 
as well. Each of them seized a stick and a ***»“"*«£ 
cues -if they ever got them. As they approached the narrow 
neS of rock they saw the tide going out. Unsteadily Gustav 
led the way through the tall grass. The nun came down but 
neither of them cared now. Slowly they made them way across 
the slippery surface of the boulders. The sea that washed over 
their feet was as cold as ice. But ahead there was food! 

Now they were on the little peninsula which contained the 
rookery. A fat old hen was waddling along out of the thicket. 
Gustav gave her a heavy blow with his club. She emitted a 
squawk and fell dead, and the two men seized the eggs, put 
them into their bag and picked up the carcase of the bird. Their 
hands bled from the angry peckings they received as they raided 
the nests near by. 

“ I can’t carry on for long,” said Frederick, exhausted. “ We’ll 
have to clear out.” 


nave to cicar uui. 

Somehow they staggered back again across the rocks and 
along the foreshore. The fire in the hut was out and there were 
only two boxes of matches. The dried seaweed and driftwood 
took a long time to catch alight, but in the end they had a real 
blaze. Once again their cooking pot was boiling on the hearth. 
The plucked bird was stewing gently — head and feet as well. 
The first eggs had been eaten raw. Now they settled down to 
a real meal. That night Frederick again wrote into his log. 
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( lurru XII! 


SHIPS THAT PASSED 

IV first reaction of the Stullrnhcifs aft rr rernvmng Ihdr 
umitv and tiirir digestions was an ovrqinwering longing in Irav* 
Irunnnblr Island. 

M I can't stay litre Any longer,** Mill Gustav. " I shall go 

mad.”* 

•• I know/* Mid his brother. M We both will." Endimly 
they disc owed wlirn a ship WM likely to appear again, bill tVrr 
was very little titanic until summer returned. Meanwhile tVy 
diligently collected |>rnguin rggs ill (lie jungle of tu«w«k. and 
were delighted to finil that tlie seals were also returning to thrir 
former haunts. They up|>carrcl on shore, liowevrr, far only 
brief |>eriods and each time tltry rscajird unhurt IV two 
Imys, restored in liralth and s|iirits t were also prepared again to 
try their luck at fishing. In this they wrrr less succrwful than 
in waylaying penguins and relieving tliern of thrir c air lies. Igg* 
continued to lie their mainstay. Fishy they might be, but tVir 
food value was high. 

" We’re getting spoilt," said Frederick " A fortnight ago wr 
were ready to eat a fienguln's wehlied foot aiul now we feel tliat 
if ever we get off this urts|irakab!e Island we could never lc*ik 
an egg in the face again. I V gluey white turns my ifnrnai h. 
Not even lioiling really makes it eatable." 

Frederick's calendar now showed SepternVr. Already tV 
days were noticeably longer, the sun was shining and tV wind 
was lew boisterous. Young penguin chicks by the hundred now 
toddled around the Varh and correspondingly the supply of 
eggs went down. Before they failed, however, tV two men 
had boiled and stowed away as many as tVy could. 

" How long ii it since the " Java ’* called? " irv|iiirrd Gustav 
one day. His hrotVr made a calculation. 

" Just over ten montlis." 

" 'Hiai's a long time to V out of touch with people." Two 
day* later they were at their rneal penguin eggs aa usual 
with minute fish they had managed to find in a pool among 
tV rocks. Frederick, going to tV clipboard to fetch a tot of 
Cape wine—the only delicacy they still pnsMaed looked out- 
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siilc and gasped : •• There's n Mtin •• T l«. . 

nul. as thc> rami down to ,| )c LJ, 1 " " wl ™»>c io a Slu|llpi 

sf» 

trench, shouted Gustav against the 
r*nt,n K to the foremast °! lhc wind 

Ihcv hi another line, piling on the cl t r? , lhc Tricolor 

permancntlv dose at hand In . 1 ^ " ,Hcl » ,1,c y now k. n.' 
I'-''"' ‘"'wait with X pIScKe t 

h i down and the crew pulled in i„,™i 1 unl »l a boat w M 

maji w,th a beard and an officer's cap was A ‘«H 

<0». ctcs vou? (Who are you?)" The S lhc Ulw ans. 

zssr- M ' ri * - Eft 3 

” J ous demeurons iqi depuis dix mois ’’ 

•Noils esperons .i attrapper ties nhooucs F«. 
pouvez nous donner quclque chose & manger? " tC r 3, UC , vo “ 
h\ ed here for the past ten montlLs We -»er ,i! '■ . c lwvc 

you anything for us to cat?) ' ' sca b- Have 

Hie strangers waded ashore in their tall sea boots 1 
around looking in astonishment at the trim-loTng Sc S 
which lately had been cleaned up. They told ihr <\t, i. i 

lhc Hup «, lhc HiroiidcUc,’’ .hT^'n.om“ f 

* LdZe 10 ‘ lml "' C °S**> P« 1*5.™ 

“ Havc > ou had any luck with your seal hunting? ” he wanted 
to know. Obviously the French captain never expected to be 
addressed in Ills native tongue. 

“ You arc well educated,’’ lie said. “ Where did you learn 
our language? 99 

It suddenly dawned on Frederick that only a few months 
earlier he had been in the army invading France. Very 
discreetly lie began : u My mother was English.” 

“ /Mia, you arc not French yourself? 99 
“ I am not, but I havc travelled a good deal in France.” At 
tliis point Gustav came to the rescue and asked if the Captain 
would like to come to their hut. 

The StoltenhofTs led the crew to a small cave where stood 
«lic barrel with the precious skins. With a professional eye 
the Captain fingered the beautiful silky furs and counted them 
up. “Nineteen,” he said, “What do you want for them?” 
Gustav was just about to ask for a free passage to any other part 
of the world, when somctliing in him dosed his mouth. Instead 
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lie said : " We want something to cat and something to smoke.” 
Captain Leblanc laughed and rubbed his beard. 

I II lake the skins, he said, and give you three pounds of 

hist uit for each skin.” 

“ That's not much,” said Frederick, once again the business 

man. 

“All right,” said Captain Leblanc, "I'll give you three 
pounds extra. Make it GO lbs. for the lot. Hut then you'll havc 
to give us some penguin eggs as well. 

“ Done,” said Gustav. “ We’ve got plenty here.” 

From their inadequate store they now proceeded to pick out 
four dozen boiled eggs which they presented to the crew. After 
a stay of only three-quarters of an hour the boat pulled ofr, but 
for a long time they watched anxiously lest they had been 
tricked. Soon, however, their spirits rose again : she was coming 
back. With sliining eyes they l>chcld nourishing, well-baked 
biscuits stacked up on the table of their hut. The captain had 
stayed on board, but the bosun told them the Old Man had a 
little tobacco to spare, and presented them with about two 
pounds weight. 

With mixed feelings they shook hands once more with their 
visitors and watched them reluming to die ship which was 
already under way. “ Had she arrived a fortnight sooner,” 
wrote Frederick, “ both my brother and myself would certainly 
havc been most glad to quit our habitation. A fortnight on a 
diet of eggs ad libitum had so far restored our health that we 
decided yet to remain. During the next mondi our food 
consisted of eggs and the biscuits from the French vessel.” 

Although the weather remained uncertain and dangerous 
squalls continued, there was a flavour of spring on Inaccessible. 
Up above on the plateau they saw one of the goats peering 
curiously downward, but alas! far out of reach. Still they 
knew that summer was near, and even found time to make 
systematic observations on the habits of the penguins and other 
birds to be found on the island. (These notes appear in the 
appendix of this book.) 

Again a long spell of loneliness and again the thrill of joy 
at the sight of a ship making towards Inaccessible on 
October 20. 

“ She’s trying to come iashorcsaid Gustav delightedly. “ I 
wonder if we’ll do any business with this one.” 

“ We have no more good skins,” said Frederick. “ Can we 
ofTcr her the few poor ones that arc left? ” Eggs were beginning 
to run short. Nature now took a hand in shaping events for 
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them. Although she was near enough to be easily recognisabl 
as a fore and aft schooner, a tremendous gale suddenly cam C 
up, and with dismay they saw her standing out to sea again 
without having had any communication with them. The shock 
of this disappointment brought back to them all their discontent 

“ I'm beginning to loathe this beastly place,” said Gustav 
This was on a Thursday. On the Sunday morning early, there 
she was again, and this time she came nearer and nearer till 
they could even read the name on her stem, “ Themis— Cane 
Town When the crew landed they were, however, startled bv 
the presence among them of six men and a few’ boys from 
Tristan da Cunha. What were they doing there? Captain 
Gowson, commander of the 44 Themis,” was a pleasant civil 
type of Englishman. ’ 

44 I bet you lads need food,” he immediately declared. 44 How 
about some salt pork and biscuits?” To their delight he 
expected no payment, and they triumphantly placed thirty 
pounds of meat in their larder, together with a small quantity 
of biscuit. Frederick explained that they had no seal skins, but 
that they hoped to get some as soon as the animals returned. 

44 Can we let you have some bird feathers, or wine or . . . ” 
Gustav's eager voice trailed aw^ay. What indeed had they 
to offer? 

44 No, my lad. All I’m interested in is seal skins, and if you 
haven't got any w’e'll have to wait. Never mind, I know you'll 
play the game. Here, I’ll let you have another two pounds 
of tobacco—just for luck. We must go to Tristan to pick up 
some more for ourselves, but I promise we'll be back very soon. 
Is it a bargain ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Frederick. 

The Tristanians were quite another matter, and the brothers 
eyed them with some doubt. Among them was Lavarello, and 
they took the opportunity of speaking to him privately. 

44 What’s become of the cattle we asked for? ” inquired 
Frederick. 

44 There’s been some sort of sickness among them.” His tone 
did not sound convincing, so Gustav strolled over and put a 
similar question to Sw’ain. 

44 Oh, they are all in calf,” he answered at once. 

44 It sound as though they don't want to let us have them, 
said Frederick. 

In company with the Captain they walked along the beach. 
The seals were already coming in, and the new season promised 
well. At sunset all the visitors, including the Tristanians, 
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returned to the “ Themis,” leaving the Stoltenhoffs alone once 
more, but with the promise of a renewed call before long. 

44 Both of us were anxious to take a passage in her, and 
intended to have done so on her return in a few weeks' time,” 
said Frederick in his diary, 44 when her Captain stated he would 
revisit the island.” 

Going to bed that night they began to miss things. 44 What's 
happened to my tiepin?” asked Frederick, 44 and the long 
knife,” he added hunting round the hut. Neither was to be 
seen, and next morning there was a new hunt. 44 Where’s the 
other knife ? And the chisel ? ” Somebody had stolen them. 

44 I'm sure it wasn’t the crew of the 4 Themis said 
Frederick. 

44 So am I. I saw one of the Tristan fellows in the hut and 
I felt a little suspicious at the time.” 

41 What has come over them?” continued Frederick. 44 Do 
they want to make life more difficult for us still ? ” 

44 I think they do,” was the answer. We’ll ask them when 
the 44 Themis ” returns in a fortnight.” But the 44 Themis ” 
never came back. 

44 At the end of October,” said the log, 44 our supply of 
penguin eggs failed, and we were compelled to seek another 
source of subsistence. On the tenth of October the pork and 
biscuit were exhausted.” Once again the two brothers were 
confronted with famine. 
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Chapter XIV 


BACK IX) THE PLATEAU 

Despite the emptiness of their larder, the adventurers felt 
infinitely less depressed than when the previous crisis had come 
upon them. TTic Southern summer of 1872 seemed early, and 
the sea. hitherto so wild and desolate, suddenly grew quite 
friendly. H 

One afternoon Gustav found his brother peacefully paddlinp 
in a shallow pool tning to catch crabs, as he had done many 
veais earlier on the shores of the North Sea when on holiday 
with his parents. ^ The attempt was not very successful, but it 
put an idea into Gustav’s head. 

“ If the weather keeps on like this,” he said, “ I wonder if we 
couldn’t do without the “ Sea Cart ”— we will have to do 
sooner or later.” 

44 And do what? ” 

“ Get round to the other side of the island, and fill up our 
stores again with meat.” 

“ Do you mean that we should swim ? ” 

44 Yes. It's only about a mile or two.” 

~ But the sea is not exactly attractive. Even this pool is 
chilly.” 

They decided to wait, but as the days went on realised they 
could not cam' on indefinitely. They were well into November 
now. The few' crabs and mussels they were collecting daily were 
obxiously inadequate as a permanent diet. 

“ We’ve got no alternative,” said Gustav on the evening of 
the 9th. “ Do you realise that we simply must do something, 
even without a boat. We can’t eat crab all the summer. And 
wliat about next winter? ” 

It was a calm, sunny morning. Taking another exploratory 
paddle in the sea they found it relatively bearable. Very care¬ 
fully they planned how much of their supplies they could risk, 
and the direction in which they should swim. 

44 How do we carry all tills stuff? ” demanded Gustav. It 
was a well-justified question. They must take along their 
weapons, blankets and some dotliing, and also cooking utensils. 
As his glance wandered round it fell on the little alcove in w'hich 
they kept their seal barrels. 
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11 I’ve got it,” he said. “ I^ct’s use one of those barrels. It 
means swimming with it, but that shouldn’t be too difficult. In 
fact wc couldn’t swim with those stores on our backs.” 

Until late that evening they were busy trying out which of 
the guns to take along, and which of their garments. Judging 
by the state of the tide, it seemed wise to wait until noon before 
starting their risky voyage. Climbing as high as he could on 
the cliff face, Gustav studied the currents, for he knew there 
w f as one which flowxd eastward. The beaches on the east side 
they knew only from above, but they had easier access to the 
plateau there. 

The empty casks, one for each swimmer, proved gratifyinglv 
buoyant. All they now had to do was to paddle beside them 
and push. If the w'orst came to the worst they could always 
tie a rope round each and use them to keep afloat. They were 
to swim independently of one another, but were to keep within 
shouting distance. If all went well they should be able to reach 
the eastern beach within a little over half an hour, but if the 
current was stronger than they estimated, they must allow for 
more. Frederick sat down and made a list of what they were 
to convey. For himself he wrote : “ Our blankets, the rifle and 
two suits of clothes.” For Gustav : “ Our powder, matches and 
kettle.” 

On the morning of November 10 both were ready, the casks 
floating in the pool near by with their loose contents, and they 
themselves waiting for the tide. Because of his longer experience 
of the sea, Gustav now took the lead. He climbed up to the 
furthest point he could still within reach on the cliff, and once 
more studied the current. Shortly before the sun was at its 
highest, he came down again. 

“We can be off now,” he said. 

The waves were cold, but not unbearably. In fact, both 
agreed that on some of their visits to the North Sea as boys they 
had swum in far chillier water. Many thoughts whirled about 
in their minds just before they started. Would there be sharks, 
or much sea-bamboo in which to get entangled? Would their 
scanty diet of the last months make them liable to cramp? What 
if the current set against them and carried them out to sea? 
Once in the sea, however, there was no more brooding. They 
were on the way, and they must carry on. One comfort was 
that the barrels acted as lifebuoys. 

“ I hope that the water doesn’t leak in,” shouted Gustav as 
the choppy waves lifted and rolled about his cask, exposing the 
imperfectly scaled bung-hole. They had wrapped the powder 
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and matches in a piece of tarpaulin, and hoped for thn . 

The foreland, behind which lay their destination t i, 
eternity in coming. Although they had been swimmin* h, *, n 
ten minutes, it seemed in their anxiety more like an h 8 
by bit it became larger: they could distinguish the ncstTof S* 
sea lurds and the albatrosses hovering above them ri 
gigantic creature flew over them with nightmare closeness w 
it going to attack them with its powerful beak’ Thev ** 
completely helpless. Would it be attracted by the 
the barrels? y C smcU » 

Gustav, who led the way, at last found himself in a line wi.u 
the furthest point of the Uttle cape. Hurrah! He could W 
round the comer. As he did so, he called out • “ I’m ,rj 
there’s a bit of a swell. Wc’U have to come ashore further » 
the beach.” U P 

“ Don’t make it too far,” gasped Frederick. 

“Lie on your back and float,” shouted Gustav. The sea 
was now distinctly rough and their eyes hurt from the constant 
spray and salt. They clung more tighdy to the ropes on the 
barrels. Far away they could see South Hill as a landmark- 
their own destination, however, was very much nearer. 

“ I felt rock,” said Gustav. “ Look out!” A moment later 
he was in deep water again, but within sight of the beach. The 
breakers took charge and tossed and pulled at the barrels. 
Would the tide carry them inwards or the backwash roll them 
out? A couple of penguins swam by, looking at them curiously, 
but the real strain was behind them now. The shingly beach 
looked perfectly safe and above them was the cliff from which 
they had long ago studied this coast. It now became a race 
between the brothers, each trying to direct his shapeless vessel 
towards the shore. Three or four minutes later their feet were 
on solid ground and they waded out with their casks behind 
them. 

What a splendid success! They rolled their barrels up 
the slope until they were right in the sun, and then lay down 
to get dry. 

“ Of course, we’ve forgotten something after all,” exclaimed 
Gustav, “ in spite of all our preparations. There’s nothing to 
open the barrels with.” 

With the aid of some flat stones they were able to lever up 
the covers. Then the great moment arrived to test whether the 
powder and matches were still dry. Lifting up the scrap of 
tarpaulin Gustav pressed the package against his face to feel 
whether there was any sign of moisture. On the whole, the 
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verdict was favourable. “ I think there is a tiny damp spot,” 
he said. “ We’ll have to leave it in the sun.” The blankets 
they spread out on the stones. 

Above them they again saw moving specks against the sky— 
cither pigs or goats. But they agreed that for one day they had 
exerted themselves enough. All the rest of the afternoon they 
dozed and comfortably discussed their plans. From now on 
there would be no more question of starvation. The evening 
was mild, and they wrapped themselves in their blankets and 
lay down to sleep in the shelter of a tall rock. 
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Chapter XV 

hut-building 

“ -''7 Stilled ,o call i t , |h“' ^ 

tffoS..“* S ' CP! ' F,m ' h °' VCVCr - ■"« r«o',c C S«b 

The track from the beach to the rlifT inn ,1.1 , , 

precipitous than the chimney, was still ^vc^diffiSu^ 
with tlietr clothes, pins and cooking pots tied on their backs’ 
VVnUng about it afterwards, Frederick said: “To mount the 
ndge on the cast side, after swimming the point, the utmost 
exertion and caution were necessary'. Without the aid of the 
tussock grass it would have been impossible to mount* even 
with tins, an hour and a half’s hard work with hands and feet 
and at times teeth, was required. The height of die ridge was 
about 1,200 feet.” 

Now at last they were on the summit, and they looked across 
the plateau. From tills height Inaccessible Island was no longer 
a strange and formidable place. They knew its topography and 
even where the goats had their favourite grazing places. After 
the long isolation and seclusion of their months on the beach 
they felt like prisoners released. As they gazed northwards 
towards the comer they had swum Frederick exclaimed: 
“ Listen to that.” From the distance came the unmistakable 
barking of dogs. 

“ Good heavens,” exclaimed his brother, “ those must be ours. 
I didn’t know they were still on the island.” 

“ They’re not far away,” said Frederick. “ I wonder what 
they’ve been living on.” 

“And why they’re barking like that!” 

Meanwhile the goat hunt occupied first place in their minds. 
For an hour or two they wandered among the hillocks until they 
reached the edge of the crater lake. There they rested with still 
nothing to show for their search, watcliing the gulls circle around 
them. Only twice had they seen something scampering far 
away. 
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li.M.S. " Challenger " 


“ Wc seem to be in the wrong comer of the island for 
hunting,” said Gustav presently. “ 1 think wc should give it up 
for today. Let’s go back to the place where we first came 
ashore.” 

“You mean where the ‘Java’ put us down?” 

“ That’s right.” 

They were full of curiosity as to what, if anything, remained 
of their original igloo. It would be like going home to spend 
the night there. 

“The top of the island, over wliich wc could roam for game,” 
wrote Frederick, “ was about four miles in diameter, and almost 
circular. But the ground was much cut up by ravines and 
valleys. The whole top was covered with a poor sort of grass 
and sedge, and trees blown down by the winter gales, the 
sheltered spots only being wooded by live timber of a small 
description.” 

By comparison with the places they had climbed since their 
departure from Java Beach, the descent on the west seemed 
easy. Frederick wrote: “ The tussock grass was not necessary 
to aid the climber;” he went on about “ two ledges on which 
a rest could be procured while walking along their extent. The 
lowest ledge might have been about 20 acres, the higher ones 
decreasing into mere shelves.” 

As they came nearer the western cliff, traces of animals were 
more and more plentiful. But still they saw none until they 
were five yards from the edge. Among the undergrowth lay a 
young pig; with a squeal it was off, even before they had time 
to shoot. However, they were now very much on the alert. On 
the upper ledges they caught sight of two or three more, and 
this time they had their guns ready. Frederick fired and his 
bullet went home. As once before, they could only roll the 
carcase in front of them and trust to its arriving whole at the 
bottom of the cliff. 

How strangely familiar Java Beach looked, after the lapse 
of so many months. They recognised every boulder and every 
crevice, and stood silent awhile, bringing back to their minds all 
that they had lived through on this spot. What delighted them 
even more—the igloo was not yet completely gone. Its roof 
had caved in and the walls were imperfect, but it was still a 
memorial to their first struggles. 

They now had enough experience to avoid previous mistakes, 
and decided to build an entirely new hut. Setting to work, they 
had erected within a few hours a very much more finished- 
looking structure. By nightfall it was five feet high and all its 
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sdcs neatly fitted. For that night, however, thev l..,l . , 
content with one of their blankets as a roof 7 * U lo ** 

Their stomachs incamvlulc had long been re mind ing , 
the main piirprt* of their visit. The last of the bisci.. ,. °* 
i1k\ had Iven chewing at intervals on their long hike ’ WWch 
gone, and the time was ripe to turn to the prcciom ni^ 
the small pieces of dnftwood were collected dial rn,.l!i . 1 
used for their budding, and soon a line fire was goine a* ^ 
darkness fell they were deep in what Frederick desrrikJi Ule 
-feast of fnsh meat." It was a sow and dcUcSS^ £, a 
hungry palates. u UlCl r 

Evidently their arrival on Java Beach had aroused ,k 
curiosity of its four-footed inhabitants, for when Gustav a t 
the following morning, a few goats, only a dozen yards dZT*. 
upon the dill, were staring at them. Leaping out of 
blankets die brothers were after them, and before thev 
appeared into die duckets one had fallen to Frederick’, m 

“ Vou'rc having all die luck,” grumbled Gustav. “ I.’, T"' 
1 brought do>vn something.’* Unic 

Caming the goat down in triumph, they returned to their 
new hut and continued its construction. The temporary roofing 
of blanket was replaced by beams of driftwood fitted together & 
though prepared for them by a carpenter. The main difficulty 
was presiding a door, but even here they managed to erect a 
screen of tussock grass, which kept out the wind. Whereas the 
first igloo had been too low for them to do anything but crawl 
in and sleep, they were now able to sit about in comparative 
comfort, even though there was no furniture. Next time, they 
decided, they must bring along a few tools, and knock together 
stools and a table. 

On their hunting trips fortune continued to favour the elder 
brother. During the next two weeks he was responsible for no 
fewer than five more goats. Gustav, on the other hand, was 
almost empty-handed, save for a single boar, which was very 
difficult to use on account of its bad taste. His fowling piece, 
too, was now giving trouble. 

“ Frankly,” he said, “ I don’t like the look of her. She’s 
beginning to misbehave when one fires. The recoil is much 
worse than when we first came to the island.” 

One morning they walked along the beach to look for penguin 
eggs. It was late in the season, but they thought that there 
might still be a few. As they approached the rookery they again 
heard the barking of dogs. 

“ This time we’ll have to do something about them,” said 
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Gustav. “ They arc disturbing animals of some sort, and wliat- 
cvcr they are living on had letter feed us.” Already they could 
sec what the mongrels had been doing. A numl>cr of tlie 
|>cnguins lay dead, their feathers scattered for many yards. The 
whole colony was in an uproar; anxious-looking mothers and 
fathers were shepherding their young into the water. In the 
midst of this chaos were the three dogs, snarling and yapping 
not only at the penguins but at each other. As their boots 
crunched the shingle the dogs heard them. It could not have 
been starvation, for they had had plenty to eat, but something 
had happened to these creatures, which had made them almost 
unrecognisable. They bared their fangs like wild animals. As 
the mother dog came up, Gustav made up his mind quickly. 
A bullet from the old fowling-piece put an end to her, and die 
other two descended upon her body and tore it to pieces, as 
though possessed. 

“ Look out,” cried Frederick, and coming up beside his 
brother, he loosed two more bullets in quick succession. After¬ 
wards he wrote in his log: “ They killed a large number of 
penguins and became very wild and savage, paying no attention 
to us; one of them appearing mad, we shot all three.” 

As the second bullet struck home, there was a sudden flash 
of flame and a roar of exploding powder. The rifle leapt 
away like a living tiling, and Frederick staggered back. It 
took them almost a minute to collect their thoughts. Then they 
realised that the barrel had burst. Frederick turned cold. 
“ This is the end,” he said. They turned slowly away. The 
fowling-piece was now their only weapon and likely to follow 
the example of Frederick’s rifle at any time. 

That evening, as they sat outside their hut Frederick said 
quietly: “You must know what today is?” Gustav looked 
puzzled and thought a while. Then he said “Yes, I think I 
do. It’s November 27. We’ve been here exactly a year today.” 
They solemnly stood up and shook hands. 

“ Well, that’s more than I expected we should ever do,” said 
Gustav. “ We’ve managed to survive.” 

“ We haven’t made a penny though. And I don’t think 
we will.” 

“ Never mind,” repeated Gustav, “ we’ve managed to 
survive.” 

“ I wonder where we’ll !>c next year,” continued Frederick. 

“ We’ll see Hannehen again by then,” said Gustav cheerfully. 

The days went by with surprising speed. They walked back 
to the top of their rock chimney, seeking a way of re-establishing 
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ihc (Wmi The niswxl Ctx* was tcrmring again, Imt it might 
he kmc before it would be sale, w* tbev detailed they nm>t gn t 
h At le*< a few more wtxkx Meanwhile they h*d food 
plenty Goa tv thrv found to their ton, had ini teased il\»rinr 
the vintcr to 19. Hx-re wenr Unis to»\ both on the shore and 
<m the uplands. and hundreds of c«v 

Larb in IVvrmhcr tho were waked bv the sound of human 
G.-■•nS--nng <vxr the boulder* they saw two small boats 
n.tsnc >: outside the *uri Vs thes hailed the men rowing in 
Th cm thrv ah. saw i rthcr out, a schooner, ITic saiJore were 
:-> »nr avt * tvhevi than the castaway themselves. Even before 
v on their American nationality; 

the the "v va^ confirmed b\ the tobacco-spitting and by th^ 
omousb p*rturrsquc curses. 

VM.^i d've sn aNmt that !” shouted the bosun. 44 Whittle 

kv < >n Oils island. W hat the hell 
are n: ^ dune Thrv were from New Bedford and out 
^ \aiin. Ihc old man.** explained the bosun, 14 sent us in 
• 1 ivi. Vnd what have vou folks got to cat? ” While the men 

\anr4 an., camped out on the beach, Gustav lit a fire and 
tut ^ a Ire o: roast pork for them. The bosun offered to 
•u\ hiu the brothers shook their heads. “ What’s the use of 
rr. tut to u>? ’ :hc\ said. 44 We only want stores. And it does 
ib tl* world of good to see you/’ 

no one boat went back to the whaler and returned with a 
x-krunc • c ids 44 From her,” wrote Frederick, “ wx procured 
- Liod> of tobacco, three shirts, twenty-five pounds of flour 
«\ or rvfn fxrnnds of molasses, in return for six small 
seal skim/* 

I !ir captain wanted to take them ofT the island, but once 
rr.orr dies rtfu>cd, somctliing holding tlicm back. They still 
had not given up hope. 44 The 4 Themis * w^as expected,” wtoIc 
Vrreten k ‘ or we should have gone away in this schooner.” 
V ru-rii! JrlJ thr\ wxrr again alone on Inaccessible Island, having 
let another cliance go by. 
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Citarrrji XVI 


WAR COMES TO INACCESSIBLE 

The question that now presented itself was how to grt h i« k to 
tlic main camp. Summer w'as at its height, and another 
Christmas only a fortnight olT. They decided to attempt a 
climb from the plateau down the chimney; it did not take them 
long to find the top of their former place of descent. The view 
was anything but encouraging. Although thev beheld fl** little 
hut standing snugly by the foot of the waterfall, tliev could see 
no way of reaching it. 

41 I wish we had asked those Americans for a rope.’* said 
Gustav. 44 Now we II liavc to do the best we can. Remember 
to trv and get one when next somebody comes to the island 

The new-grown tussock grass was springy to the fret. But 
the rains of the winter had washed away much soil from the 
sides of the rock and the crevices. 1 herr was abo the question 
of how to get all their goods down with them. Gustav to»»k 
stock of their resources. 44 The onlv thing I can think of, hr 
said, 44 Is to tic together whatever clothes we’ve got and nuke 
them into a rope.” 

44 You don’t mean the three new shirts?” 

44 And also the blankets, and also the clothes we’re wearing. 
I only hope nothing gives way.” 

A comedian could not have improved on the effect. Still, 
when the clothes were all knotted and secured as best they could 
be, they extended to a length of over twenty feet. After some 
hesitation they decided to leave their rifle at the top in a < avc, 
and to lake back only the ammunition. They still liad their 
old fowling-piece at the camp. It took them several day* to lug 
their goals and pigs to the top of the < lilF. There the carcases 
which had already been skinned, were re-wrapped in their 
original liides and thrown over the edge of ihc precipice. 

The molasses was their worst transport problem. How wen 
they to prevent die tiny keg from splitting ojirii if it should 
fall? Gustav Ixrgan the descent, and told Frederick to wait 
He disappeared over the edge and toudied the lint ledge below 
them with liis feet, sending a rattle of stones rolling to the b.uc 
of the cliff. 
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“ It’s .'ll! right,” he called, " come along now. So far so 
eood ” 

The rope of shirts and blankets was let down. A large pouch 
at one end contained their new stores. Frederick put his toes 
on the first tuft of grass, and then began to slide. He caught 
himself on another projection and held his breath. It seemed 
so very far down. Gustav was already on the move again. He 
must have covered nearly forts' feet by then. 

%t This way!” he shouted encouragingly. Steadying himself 
with his back against the rock, he let down the package with 
the tobacco, molasses and other delicacies to a second stage. 

‘‘Sit down as much as you can,” advised Gustav. “ When 
vou’re sitting you can't fall.” 

Both of them were now well down the chimney. Grass was 
almost their only foothold. Gingerly feeling each tuft as he 
came down, Gustav continued his journey. As he looked round, 
Frederick saw the nest of an albatross almost at his elbow. As 
thev squeezed past a projection of rock the rope hung over 
space, with its nearly 50 pounds of ballast. 

Another litde tuft, another little ledge, another imaginary grip 
for the toes and the elbow's. They were getting down, now well 
over a hundred feet. Would it never end, tills horror of clinging 
to the narrow funnel? 

Cauw'w'! Cauw'w! Gustav gave a start as one of the seagulls, 
disturbed by their arrival, fluttered up from its roosting-placc. 
It took him all his time to steady himself. A small spring, 
which they had never noticed before, was oozing dow'n beside 
them and sending its w'ct clamminess over their hands and legs. 

“ Stay where you are,” shouted Gustav. “ Brace yourself 
against the sides and let down the rope.” There was a small 
ledge, big enough to take his weight, and he lowered the cargo. 
Unfortunately Gustav missed it. The bundle rolled past him 
and over and over again, down into the deep. They could hear 
it clanking as it fell. 

“ It’s no good worrying,” said Gustav. “ If it’s broken, it’s 
broken. We can do nothing about it. ’ He returned a few' 
vards until he was able to give a steadying hand to his brother. 
Frederick felt better, and was able to complete the rest of the 
descent successfully. At the bottom he stopped. 

“ Gustav, I can never do that climb again. Not unless the 
tussock gets much thicker.” 

Their first thought was for the rope and the things attached 
to it. The damage w r as less serious than they had feared. One 
of the kegs of molasses had split, but nothing else. They were 
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in good spirits, for the trip had yielded more than they had dared 
to hope, not merely in meat, but also in groceries. The meat 
was still in fairly good condition, though already the seabirds 
had discovered it. They now knew that there was a way of 
reaching the other side of the island without a boat, great as 
were the risks involved. 

With the rifle on the plateau, Uncle Carl’s fowling-piece was 
for the moment their only weapon of ofFcnce and defence. Its 
damaged barrel made shooting dangerous, but not yet quite 
impossible. 

“ We’ve only got one sound gun now,” said Gustav, “ and 
that’s on top of the cliff. We must get it back as soon as 
possible.” For the moment he was content to live without a 
rifle. A couple of mornings later they went fishing again on 
the rocks. 

“ Listen to that,” Gustav said, his line poised in the air. 
From afar came a distinct ping, ping, ping, as though someone 
were shooting. “ What on earth is happening? ” No answer 
came, and nothing was to be seen. All that they knew w r as 
that the shots were fired far above them. It did not make them 
more comfortable to be without a gun themselves. But what 
was there to be done? 

“ On the 19th of December,” said the log, “ we were aroused 
by firing and shouting, to find our Tristan neighbours once more 
among us.” As they came to the waterside, the Stoltenhoffs 
recognised Lavarello. When the boat was brought on to the 
beach they saw it heavily laden with skins. 

“ You’ve had a good hunt,” said Frederick. “ Good luck, 
not like last year.” 

“ Aye,” replied the Tristanian, “ we’ve had nine day's on the 
other side of the island.” 

“On the west?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then you must have come just when we left. We came 
back here on the tenth.” 

“ That’s right. And we got plenty. First wc went to 
Nightingale Island and spent a few days there.” 

“ Get anything? ” 

“ Yes, two seals. Now we have forty more, caught here on 
Inaccessible, and one sea elephant.” They spoke with gleeful 
triumph. 

“ I say,” said Gustav, “ isn’t that one of our casks? ” He 
recognised the name painted on the top. Green said gruffly: 
“ Yes, we found it on the beach on the other side.” 
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Frederick explained that thev h,,i i 
another one there as a store for their olvtJfSTj ^ U ‘ il and 
and other produce. ” However.” he Ud !! Ca,chc < WaL, 
wcvT got one or two more left, so if vo,, '?!' comn ’ 0 dating| v 
one to vou.'* ’ 0 11 > ou «kc wc’U scll 

“What do you want for it?'* said Lavarello. « 

“ Wdl w*re not parting with our seals ’* 

'on vt brought food?” 

-u°' , X \ c11 ’ P”**!* we can spare just i: tfl ^ 
unwillingly discovered a small quantity of floir .kl^' Thc V 
eight pounds in weight, and handed it over Afw“£ Ven or 
was an interval for coffee. Aftcr th « there 


this 

Money?»» 


voli U,c „c„ or the 1 Themis ’? m. ^ w ^ 

.. S , hc s cru * s * n B about somewhere,” answered T „ 
bhe s supposed to be back at Tristan in lanuarv 
wards she’s coming here to you at Inacccssible/' Thcre ZSr 
moment s silence. “ Or are you coming back with us now’ ” 
The two adventurers suddenly realised that another crisis was 
upon them. Should they decide to accompany their visitors 
back to comparative civilisation? Already the Tristanians vvere 
preparing to go. “We want to get back home today,” t£ 
said, we v e got quite a long vovnge ahead.” 

“ But you’ve only been here half an hour.” Lavarello shook 
his head. That s quite enough. We've finished our visit here ” 

In his log Frederick wrote : 44 Although anxious to leave, I 
was not desirous, except as a last resource, to go to Tristan; and 
buoyed up by the hope, again revived, of an early visit from 
the 4 Themis,’ my brother and I remained on the island.” As 
they were climbing into the boat, Frederick went up to them 
and said: “ Were you shooting the other evening on top of the 
plateau ? ” 

44 Yes, we were,” replied Green. 

44 What were you after? Seals? They wouldn’t be on top 
of the island.” 

44 Goats.” 

44 But you don’t want the goats. You’ve got all sorts of animals 
on Tristan for eating.” 

The islander looked savagely at him. 44 If you want to 
know,” he said, 14 we shot eight of the twelve goats that are still 
there. I’m sorry that we weren’t able to shoot the other four.” 

The StoltenhofTs did not wait for their visitors to disappear. 
Thev walked back silently to their hut and sat down at the table. 
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11 What docs this mean? ” said Gustav. 

44 What docs it mean I” said Frederick bitterly. 44 It means 
that they’re trying to starve us out here. We’re at war.” 

Gustav looked up startled. “At war!” 

“ It’s just as much a war as that between Germany and 
France.” 

44 And who are the invaders?” 

44 We arc. They think we are, at least. This was their 
country and we arc taking it. They want to wipe its out. 
Don’t make any mistake about that.” 

Many things now became plain to them; the curious refusals 
to hold converse, the abruptness of the visitors’ manner, previous 
killings of animals while on the island. Yes, that must be the 
explanation; the Tristanians did not want anyone else to take 
their seals, and did not want anyone else to live near them. It 
was a depressing and embittering thought. 

By the time, however, that the boat had disappeared across 
the horizon, they were thinking of other matters. Aiter all, they 
had now lived a year on Inaccessible without depending on the 
Tristanians. Apart from this small quantity of flour, the sale 
of which had rather surprised them, they had obtained all their 
extras from passing ships. Even the islanders could not deprive 
them of the penguins and of the sea birds, nor could they 
interfere with the crops growing in their field. Moreover, there 
were still a few goats left, and quite a few pigs. But henceforth 
they must live even more frugally than in the past. Whether 
to lull only when they needed meat very badly, or to forestall 
their enemies and salt the meat, they could not then decide. 

Their equipment was also wearing out or disappearing by 
degrees. Wlule working in the high grass near the potato patch 
one day they were dismayed to find they had lost the last of 
their precious sheath knives. The first had dropped overboard 
while they were fishing, the other two had been mislaid while 
climbing, and now this one was gone. 44 We must make a new 
one,” said Gustav at last. 44 We can’t go on without a knife. I 
wonder what we could use. We’ve got that saw.” 

44 But we need a saw for our building.” 

44 Not as much as we need knives. We can always use axes 
and chisels and things for building, even if they arc a bit clumsy, 
but we must have something to cut our meat with and skin the 
animals. Wc use a knife all day long!” Frederick agreed, and 
they collected driftwood to build up a fire. A large flat stone 
became a temporary anvil. Holding the blade in a long piece 
of green wood, which withstood the heat, Gustav took up his 
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duties as a toolsmilh. 

" We placed the saw in a line,” says Frederick, 41 and cut it 
the knile with our chisel, hardening the iron, then placed it * ° 
handle, and it was ready for use.” Very proudly he addoV 
44 The saw furnished steel enough for half a dozen knives ” ! 

Gustav set to work on the exploded fowling-piece trvin 
figure out whether there was any way of making iisconi* 0 
weapon. The barrel by this time was ripped open almost 
end to end. Finally he laughed. There was only one pumn^ 
for it: they had often complained about the difficulty of start* 
the fire and keeping it going in the heavy gales, with fuel th^ 
was occasionally damp. He lay down on the ground an I 
began to blow vigorously through the broken barrel. “ \v c ’ v 
lost our gun but here's a Christmas present of a new pair of 
bellows.” It was indeed die season, and full of pride in 
their new tools, diey now prepared to sit down and celebrate 
their second Christmas. They happily roasted the best piece of 
pork and dien spent several hours contentedly singing Christmas 
carols, just as diey would have done at home. Inwardly, how¬ 
ever, they admitted that Aix-la-Chapclle and everything that 
belonged to it seemed still further away; even Hannehen was no 
longer the living reality she had been the previous Yuletidc. 

Bad weather prevented them doing much over the New Year 
and it was well into January before diey were to think of another 
excursion. In the meantime they dug up an early crop of 
potatoes and devoted their attention to replanting and to 
cultivating dieir vegetable patch, upon which diey knew they 
would have to depend in an emergency, should the 
Tristanians return and make another attack upon the livestock. 
There was also the question of diat rifle on die plateau. They 
could only hope that dieir opponents had not found it and 
taken it away! Gustav was prepared to climb up again and 
search for it, but Frederick still delayed. 

“ I don’t like climbing,” he said, 44 but I can swim. Wait 
till the weather improves, and I’ll go and get it.” 

The gale continued, off and on, through the first two weeks 
of January. Then, with equal suddenness, the southern summer 
returned, and the ocean was as smooth as glass. Fishing began 
once more and they had several very satisfactory hauls. 

44 In summer we fished from our boat, with good success,” 
w'rote Frederick, 44 and after her loss, from a rock to which we 
w'aded at low water, and thus changed our diet. In winter 
time the occasions on wliich it was possible to fish did not 
exceed three or four times; the weather itself preventing our 
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reaching the rock, and the fish avoided the beach during heavy 
seas.” Winter, however, was a matter of flic past and the future. 
This was the moment for the long swim. 

Suspecting that the Tristanians would lie back again that year 
they decided in future not to leave their hut unattended. Hence 
Frederick finally had his way: he was to go alone this time. 
They agreed on a code of signals, by which they could com¬ 
municate when he should have reached the top of the chimney. 
It looked as if they might be separated for some time. They 
had by this time decided to secure as much food as possible to 
save it from any further attacks from the Tristanians. The 
main purpose, therefore, of the expedition was to fetch the rifle 
and make use of it. They also decided as far as possible, to 
keep the other hut on Java Beach in good condition, lest they 
l>e driven out of their present shelter. 

44 About January 22,” said Frederick, 44 I swam around the 
point again.” The journey was warmer and the sea smoother 
than on the fust trip. He knew exactly where to come ashore, 
and was able to complete the trip in less time than he had taken 
before. Blankets and utensils he took in the cask, leaving it 
behind him on the beach. Even the climb up the clifT went well. 
Best of all, the rifle had not been touched. It was still in its 
little cache, and so were the bullets in their piece of tarpaulin, 
with no marks of damp upon them. 

44 I succeeded in shooting four pigs,” wrote Frederick in his 
log. For the first time since the day they landed, Frederick was 
quite alone. Even during their worst sufferings in the famine, 
they had ahvays been together; now the threat from the hostile 
Tristanians forced them to lead lives apart. He would be able 
to look dow r n upon his home and possibly even to see Gustav 
at the edge of the tide, but, save for signals, there was no way of 
communicating. He felt sorry that they had not thought of 
trying out a proper system of semaphore with flags. It w r as too 
late now. One cheering fact was that he held in his hands 
his trusty rifle, incidentally the only usable weapon still 
remaining with them. 

His first problem was to find food to keep himself alive, and 
the second w'as to discover a secure shelter in which to sleep. 
As much as possible of his booty must be preserved for the forth¬ 
coming winter. The cawing and squawking all round provided 
an answer to the first difficulty. 

44 At this time,” he wtoIc, 44 albatrosses and sea birds were 
laying on the island, and their eggs formed a portion of my diet. 
The young sea birds were also palatable.” 
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Towards tiro laic afternoon the wind rose again and 1 
decided to lie down and sleep on the exposed plateau was ou 
of the question. Why not go back to Java Beach and use the 
reconstructed igloo? lie arrived there after sunset, dcsccndiiur 
miserably in the darkness to the shoreline. Still he felt relieved 
to find he already knew the dill' sufficiently well not to break his 
neck. By the light of a match he managed to examine the hut 
curl up inside and go to sleep. For the rest of his stay on the 
top of the island he continued his practice, timing lib daily 
return to avoid the repetition of that first unpleasant experience 
in the night. 

From the previous visit one little barrel remained on West 
Beach—the second had been removed by the Tristanians^f or 
use in preserving the dead animals. Of the four pigs he killed 
three were boars and not much use for eating. Vet could they 
alTord to be discriminating in their diet, now that food was 
again running short? 44 I saw the four goats/’ he wrote in his 
dian, 44 but refrained from shooting them.” On no account 
would he imperil the chances of these precious creatures 
reproducing themselves. But with the pigs the position was not 
quite so critical, and he considered the best way of using those 
which had fallen to his rifle. He must at least bring home every 
ounce of the fat. He pushed and carried the barrel to the top 
of the crag—an undertaking that cost him a whole day’s struggle 
and climbing. Then came the task of earning both it and the 
four carcases as near the cliff edge above his brother’s camp as 
he could go. At last he began to skin the carcases. From a 
number of old sea birds’ nests, abandoned by their inhabitants, 
he collected dry sticks and built a lire. It was difficult to catcli 
the fat as it dropped from the spit, but by the time he had 
roasted all four pigs, the barrel was filled to the brim with lard. 

Vpparcntlv the goats sensed that Frederick w r as after other 
quam, for they became surprisingly tame, and several times 
came within sight, grazing peacefully on the new' grass a few 
vards off. It was now time to signal to Gustav, who was 
constantly on the w r atch. From far below he looked up. They 
could distinguish cadi other’s gesticulations but without hearing 
a sound. Gustav tried writing with strips of seaweed on the 
sliingle, but it was no use. With as bold a sweep as he could, 
I rcdcrick hurled the legs of ham over the cliff one by one. 
I hey landed where he w anted them to, somew'here among the 
potato patdies, and were quickly reclaimed by his brother, 
f renzied waving followed, and they arranged the next step. 
Now for the barrel. The fat had set so hard that it was almost 


like stone. Perhaps he could now risk also tossing it dowm to the 
camp below. Maybe Gustav would understand what his 
renewed signalling meant. With a loud series of thuds the barrel 
struck the cliff sides, ricocheting from one to another. He could 
not see what happened until Gustav waved excitedly that all 
was well. 

Ten days had gone by and still the weather held. It was 
January 31, and Frederick decided to take no further risks. 
He had finished his work, and before the sea became rough 
again lie must take liis chance. What about the rifle? Could 
lie risk dropping that over the cliff as he had done the hams? 
He decided apinst it. After all the barrel might bend, and if 
they were without any weapon at all no one knew what 
calamities might befall them. Better to hide the gun again 
and hope that the Tristanians would never find it. 

Near the place where he must take off again, above South 
Beach, lie now discovered a deep crevice where a projecting 
rock ledge kept out the rain. It was well drained and could not 
be seen from a distance, though if one knew the landmarks— 
South Hill seen tlirough a notch in the rocks—it would be easy 
to locate. Here then, the rifle was deposited, along with what 
was left of the ammunition. 

Another night in the hut at Java Beach, and then Frederick 
undertook the swim back. Again the fates were friendly, and 
the current helped him along. Gustav w'as in good spirits, and 
proudly took him to the potato patch, w'hcrc the new crop was 
coming up well, to say nothing of two or three quite respectable- 
looking cabbages. 

44 How about the drum of fat?” demanded Frederick. 

k Quite all right, ’ was the reply. 44 Hardly anything came 
out, though it was badly dented of course from the rocks. I 
don’t know if it is still watertight, but it’s fat-tight anyway.” 
They laughed. 

44 How shall we celebrate tonight?” asked Gustav. 

44 Do you remember mother’s kartoffclpuffer? ” demanded 
Frederick. 44 Can you make some? ” 

“ I don’t know, but it’s a very good idea.” They went into 
a long discussion on how to make potato pancakes and fry' them 
in fat. It seemed as if Heaven had suddenly' smiled on them— 
the roasted carcases of four pigs and a new recipe to experiment 
with. It was a warm and comforting return. 

1 hey were not long to stay in peace. The very* next morning 
they again heard tiring, but further awav than on the previous 
occasion. 
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44 Those fellow's from Tristan again!*’ exclaimed Frederick 
44 I Ix't you they won’t come near us this time,” he continued 
<% Not after what they told us.” He was right; the firing went 
on, but they saw no sign of the islanders. A storm with thunder 
and lightning came down upon Inaccessible, and as they turned 
in Frederick said: 44 At any rate they won’t have a chance of 
getting back before tomorrow.” 

” I wonder what they’re doing to those last four goats ” 
muttered Gustav. “ You might just as well have killed them ” 

Next morning, as they looked out to sea, they thought they 
saw’ something on the horizon. The Tristanians were on their 
way back presumably. “ Indeed,” w rote Frederick, “ they 
endeavoured to avoid being seen, or so it appeared to us, who 
w'crc in a measure unable to communicate with them.” 

Visiting the seal rookery, the brothers found the animals had 
almost entirely disappeared. Whatever hopes they had of 
making a fortune from this source they now abandoned. Their 
main purpose was to keep alive during the months ahead. 

February passed quiedy; 44 We were living on potatoes and 
vegetables from the clearings, mixed with fat.” They were 
getting rather tired of potato pancakes, but felt that they could 
not afford to abandon this diet. 

44 If I marry Hannehen,” said Frederick with a laugh, “ m 
ask her to find some new recipes—without potatoes!” 

The first winter gales swept by and penned them up in their 
cottage for several days. The weather recovered itself, and 
they resumed planting in the little field. The last of the 
potatoes, the last of the fat, the last of the young sea birds had 
disappeared early in March. Once again they took counsel. 
Each confessed to the other how much he had loathed the 
isolation of those eight days wiiich Frederick had spent on the 
plateau. They agreed to make yet another swim as soon as the 
weather became tolerable, this time in company. 

The chance came on a mild day in mid-March. They swam 
round through a bitterly cold sea. Once on the top of the 
plateau they looked to see what animals survived. At the end 
of the day’s search, Gustav threw himself down on the grass. 
14 They have killed our last four goats.” The w’ar with the 
Tristanians w r as going badly for the brothers. Of that even 
the Stoltcnhoffs were now satisfied. Commenting on the 
destruction Frederick w rote mildly: 44 For what reason they 
did it, it Is difficult to say, as there is an abundance of food of 
every description, including sheep, at Tristan. Their object 
appeared to us to be to drive us from the island.” 
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The Stoltcnhoffs, however, had no intention of leaving. On 
the contrary, their wits sharpened by adversity, they felt it a 
matter of honour to sec the affair through. As a preliminary, 
they decided that they must revert to the earlier system of leaving 
one of them on the plateau while the other stayed down at the 
camp. Since the shack on Java Beach was too far away, they 
must provide an emergency shelter. 

44 During this time,” wrote Frederick, 44 on one of our 
excursions to the top of the island, we built on the summit a 
small hut of tussock grass, large enough to hold one.” This 
finished, Gustav felt the time had come for him to return. But 
he was not going to swim; having done the descent once, he 
felt sure he could repeat the performance. Then a new point 
arose. On the evening before he was due to leave, they had 
shot an old sow, and found three sucking pigs squealing and 
running about in confusion. They rushed after them, and 
despite much wriggling and fighting, managed to capture them. 
A hole in the ground was found, deep enough to prevent their 
escape, and there they stayed for the night. 

Frederick was against killing them. 44 What’s the use of 
eating them at this stage? If we fatten them up we’ll get far 
more meat.” Gustav agreed. 

44 What do you suggest? ” he said. 

44 I think we should try and get them back to the camp, and 
see if we can’t keep them there till they are fully grown.” 

It was an excellent suggestion, but how were they to carry 
it out? 

44 Fvc got it,” said Gustav after a while. 44 We must put 
them into a barrel and swim them just as we did the rifle and 
the stores w'hen we fiist came round the point.” Getting 
them down to the water level from the plateau was a problem, 
but it was not insurmountable. 44 The pigs being small, it was 
possible, by means of a rope, to low'er them down the most 
difficult places, and carry them down the easier ones.” One 
cask, they remembered, was still down on South Beach. They 
tore into strips the piece of tarpaulin in which their ammunition 
had been wrapped and used it to tic together the legs of the 
refractor^’ little pigs. Then Gustav solemnly shook hands with 
Ills brother and pushed the barrel into the sea. The noise of the 
unw illing sailors was fiendish, but had no effect on the man w ho 
was pushing them along. 44 Secured to our barrel, they were 
towed round the point and safely landed, although nearly 
drowned en route.” Before he undid the tarpaulin strips, Gustav 
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erected a small enclosure of rock (tussock grass was no uv f 
fencing in pigs). ^ lor 

The nights spent by Frederick in the improvised hut on ton f 
the island, in the intense blackness of the autumn, with the P * 
beating down and a north-west gale roaring through the count^ 
side, bending the few stunted trees, was more than even he C ouH 
stand for long. One of the worst privations had come 1100° 
them before they went on this expedition. “Tobacco & 
failed us, and its loss was much felt, both of us being hcaw 
smokers.” He wondered how long the water would be warm 
enough, and how soon the wind quiet enough to allow him to 
swim round the coast. They had agreed that he should take 
the first fairly sunny day and the first fairly calm sea. 

Meanwhile he kept busy stalking other pigs, with the object 
not of killing, but of capturing them. This time almost every 
yard of the uplands was familiar ground, and he had found 
out where the animals preferred to sleep. Leaving his hut before 
dawn, he edged his way to a gully protected from the wind 
where they often took a rest. Jumping over the side without 
warning, he landed straight on top of a number of pigs, huddling 
together for warmth. His aim was better than he had imagined, 
for he came down upon two healthy youngsters, and winded 
them completely. Before they had time to scamper off, he had 
the heads of each in a loop of tarpaulin. Making his way 
down to the water with tw f o pigs on a lead like Pekinese dogs 
was no joke, for every moment the pigs tried to plunge into 
space and pull him off his feet. Once or twice they all rolled 
over together, but he managed to hold on to the ropes, and by 
the time they reached the cliff the animals were so short of 
breath that they w’ere more or less docile. No more barrels 
remained on cither Java or South Beach. So, without waiting 
for his captives to recover, Gustav made ready for what he 
feared w r ould be the last swim of the season. 

This time, however, the chill of the water was worse than he 
had ever imagined. He moved with a kind of silent despair, 
knowing that there was no alternative. At first the pigs floated 
after him in a comparatively obedient fashion. Then he began 
to realise that their quietness was not entirely normal. He 
turned on his back to study the position. First the one and then 
the other pig copied him. “ How clever of them, said 
Frederick. Then he pulled himself together. The reason why 
the pigs w r ere floating on their backs was that they were dead! 
After all the nerve-racking struggle to bring them down, and 
the difficulties he had surmounted, it seemed a heart-breaking 
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thine to happen, and yet he was almost relieved at this turn of 
events. Perhaps he could still tow along the carcases. Sure 
enough, tills proved easier than he had feared. Once again 
the current came to his aid, and he struck out with tremendous 
vigour, bringing his circulation back. .. 

“ I was fortunate enough,” he recorded, ‘ notwitlistandmg 
the surf, to get ashore without serious injuries.” At any rate 
there were two extra pigs to put into the Larder, even if t ey 
were dead ones. 

“ \Vc can salt them,” he said cheerfully to Gustav. 

“Can we?” repeated the latter. “ What with. 

“ With salt, you fool.” 

“ All right,” said the younger brother, if you can find us 

any salt. I’ll be glad to use it.” , 

Regretfully Frederick had to admit that, despite the 
immeasurable wilderness of ocean that spread around them, 
there was no salt left on Inaccessible. Only the coldness of the 
weather could guarantee that their meat would in the future not 
go bad. They tried to let some of the salt evaporate out of the 
sea water by leaving it in a pan for days on end, but the weather 
was too wet. However Gustav had a pleasant surprise for 
Frederick. 

“ What do you think of this? ” he said on the fust evening. 
“ We’ve got chicken tonight.” A well-plucked little bird was 
roasting on the embers. It had been skilfully gutted, and 
although of the inevitable fishy flavour, was by no means 
unpleasant to eat. After that it became a staple diet. “ We 
lived on petrels and potatoes,” wrote Frederick, “ until the end 
of May.” By then, however, even the potato supply ran out 
again, and the petrels were due to depart. As is usual in the 
Southern FIcmisphere, the second half of winter is the more 
severe on Inaccessible. Gustav found large pieces of sod being 
washed out of the side of the hut. After almost continuous 
rain, the waterfall was swollen to three times its normal size, 
the spray blowing regularly on to the roof of the building. If 
that continued for several months, there w'ould be very little 
left of it. Clearly the year was wetter than the previous one. 

So they decided to rebuild once again. Neither of them was 
much troubled at the frequent repetition of the same task, for 
there was very little else to do. Seals were but a memory, and 
most of the birds had disappeared. Originally their plan w r as 
to duplicate the hut with the aid of fresh driftwood, but since 
supplies of tills were short, they had to uproot many of the 
supporting beams of the old one, while the rains were still coming 
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down. During two desperately uncomfortable days, the nlH k 
was exposed to the rain, and the new one was not vet hUl 
proof. Finally, however, the heavens proved merriful j 
stopped for a short while, enabling them to remove the H 
and roof spars. By the time it was complete, a verv J!!? B 
little shack had been rc-crectcd. Its walls were more 
packed than those of any of its predecessors, and it survivedS 
the later gales without any sign of deterioration. 11 

Once their new- home was finished they turned their . 
their vegetable plot. r *** to 
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Chapter XVII 

THE SECOND WINTER 

U . ,hev were far better prepared 
Mid-winter was upon them, but they ud cab in seemed so 
dran in the previous year The recoup ^ ^ ^ 
cosy, the very cliffs around so f hc food supplies. were 

almost from lime ^ cm0n j?’ Se ^ ^ donc without 
precarious, and they knew s ^ . •• j’U have to go to the 

L av On June 8 Frederick announced. j dunk 

plateau again. We ^ SS. i* no. sate 

I can manage the cbm m ; t jf J tried." . . 

to go by water. I couldn c himney had grown vigorously. 
The tussock grass along the Y ^ e thc routc seemed 

and through familiarity and the ^ ^ which Gustav was 

to have become safer. Add.to tf “ « facc it He inched his 

able to give, and Frederick felt ^ {wo new holds which 

way upwards, even discoven g containing their 

improved the ease of the J^ed 

ESTStphS.’ ^-quarters of an’hour after shaking 

^eTwef^oSom which he had managed to carry with him 
were a little tea and a fairly generous supply of coHee. 

“ Won’t you take along the vinegar? Gustav had plcaded^ 
It had been one of their standing jokes to see four botdes on 
the shelf, all unopened. It was now their only remaining 
condiment—and they both hated it! . 

“ We’ll bequeath it to our successors, laughed Frederick, ana 

started his ascent. , 

The little igloo in the ravine proved to be still so snug ana 
watertight, that he was able to spend his first night above in 
relative comfort. When he woke hc found himself in the midst 
of a cloud. All around stretched impenetrable fog, too dense to 
allow his even leaving the hut. There was no saying where 
there might be a crevasse, or even the edge of the cliff. Oddly 
enough, he later found that the mist did not extend as low as 
the beach, but clung to the summit of Inaccessible rather as the 
famous “ Tablecloth ” does to the top of Table Mountain. 

For three clays hc had to remain cooped up in his shelter; 
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then the wind came up and blew the hcavv rl™„i » 
him again to get a view of the familiar Soit^Hm^’ ^ owin E 
top o the Chimney. Within a few hour, evemhin^"^ ° f ** 
but the gale grew so severe that, although hTsJfv ^ ? ormal . 
making gestures on the beach, he could no. ,,^1 h bro ‘hcr 
thing. 1 hese signals went on for another day imn'T* any ' 
dropjxxl. 1 hen Frederick worked his way some h' t , hc 1 ' vind 
down, and Gustav climbed nearer; they were ^hleT^ feel 
cadi other. y c ablc t0 shout to 

;: wtori^^ ship? " s " o “ ,cdG ““ v - 

^ '" OT ' ,h '" U “ Cl ” <1 la » «r to .op ol 

„ * *| cvcr aw a dung. What was she like ? ” 

A large one, made of iron," said Gustav, " and , 

haV ' b “" *“ 

to wcre “ “»"> 

Fc f n S'^' lonc 1 1 >' plated again on Inaccessible they 
waved goodbye, and returned to their separate lives. Frederick 
had meanwhile found a use for his pig-skins. He was busv 
making shoes. The soles had peeled off their bools, but lie now 
managed to make some quite comfortable mocassins of hide 
two pairs of which lie threw down to his brother. Walking m 
tliis type of footwear was not as easy as with ordinary boots 
but it was the best possible substitute. They certainly were 
warm. 


Snow began to fall on Inaccessible, and on the morning of 
July 6 Frederick found it several inches deep around his hut. 
No question, if tliis went on they would be in a sorry plight. 
“ Our clothes/* he wrote, “ were still in wearable order; boots 
and shoes we were in want of, though mocassins had taken their 
place.” But if it once began to freeze, who could say how they 
would protect themselves? He renewed his hunt for a better 
camping place, and Providence, after several days, gave liim an 
answer. Only a few yards from the spot where the little upland 
brook flowed over the side into the one great waterfall, he 
beheld a dark shadow inside a wall of rock. It was hidden by 
several low bushes. And there it was, what he had been looking 
for, a cave, protected from the wind, and as dry as any Crusoe 
could wish. 

He hurried back to the hut and carried his bag with the 
improvised eiderdown, his gun, his ammunition, his copies of 
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Scliillcr and of “ Charles O’Malley,” to the new shelter. Here 
was real luck! He must let Gustav know as soon as possible. In 
a mood of cxliilaration he picked up his rifle and went off in 
quest of a few more pigs. He was now melting out the fat 
systematically, and using it to fry whatever was left in their 
larder. On that morning, however, no luck was offering. The 
trouble lay in the gun itself; it had been used too often, and 
its accuracy had sadly diminished. For some time, whenever 
he fired, flashes and sparks came from the breech. Obviously 
she was becoming unserviceable, and, with memories of the 
fowling-piece and its behaviour, he always held his breath when 
he used her. 

Looking over the cliff in the afternoon, he stopped to watch 
some sea birds below. No, there was no deception. They were 
penguins, probably the advance guard of those due in another 
month. They were swimming contentedly in the icy sea, as 
though it was mid-summer. Gustav was on the look out for 
him, and somehow he managed to get a message through to 
him, a written one this time, thrown over in a box. He told 
him about the cave and the comfort it offered, and asked liim 
to see what the penguins wTre doing. He added a P.S. “ Drop 
me a line at my new address.” It sounded a little more cheerful 
than he felt. 

The everlasting diet of pork was beginning to pall upon him 
so much tliat he felt nausea when he breathed the otherwise 
unexceptional smell of roast crackling. “ Of flour, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables, I was destitute,” Frederick entered in the log. ” I 
had a little tea; no tobacco. My brother was no better off.” 

Another odour, however, troubled him even more— that of 
burning powder, which was now r so evident whenever he used 
the gun. Worst of all—he could do nothing to prevent any 
further deterioration in the weapon. On July 18 he w'as coming 
back from Java Beach, when an old porker crossed his path. 
There was a loud roar, and Frederick threw up his arm to 
protect his face . . . The red hot gun lay in front of him 
on the grass. Before he looked he knew what had happened. 
The piece had burst in two places. So their last weapon was 
gone—or nearly gone. When he reached the cave and 
summoned courage to examine the barrel, he found it not yet 
quite out of commission. “True, it was rather crooked, and 
there were those two holes,” he wrote in the log, after trying 
it out, “ but it was still in a sufficiently good condition to shoot 
a pig.” 

Two of them indeed fell to this dangerous piece of ordnance 
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preparing 
harvest 
once 


before it finally had to Ik abandoned. Gustav , 

that on his far-off Iwach he had hearvl the cxtjhsion^ * a j d 
But gun or no gun. they meant to do their 1 km to cii^. " n “ c,f - 
' vas now August and still bitterly cold on the plaice 0 " - . U 
there seemed little to eat save for a few stray cces frnm .! ,cn: 
of mollv-mawks, whose season had not really bem, n " C ncsts 
But down on the beach things were different The fim i;..i 
clusters of hen penguins came waddling ashore and L Ue 
ing their nets for the laying season. With the honT^" 
t there within a matter of days, on August 18 FirH, • l 
more made the descent from the plateau. He f oun d GusUv 
moody and offensrvely abmpt; die long solitude was eettW 
his nerves. 6 n S °n 

“ NVhat are wc do * n S on this island? ” he demanded as thrv 
sat round a Uttlc fire in their hut. They had taken one of the 
buckets, drilled holes into it, and were using it to warm the 
building. Wisps of smoke drifted out through a hole in the 
side, for there was very little with which to make a chimney 
“ We’ve made no money from seals, we’ve found no gold 
We’ve read all the books. We’ve got no food. And 1 dan- 
say by this time,” he finished up, “ Hannehen has gone and got 
married to somebody else.” Frederick nodded. 

“ What do you think we ought to do? ” 

“ What we should have done nearly two years ago—get awav 
from here.” 7 

“ You don’t really mean it,” said Frederick gently. “ Why 
didn’t we do it before ? ” Gustav stood up and deliberately 
spat at him. “ I wish you hadn’t come with me,” he said. 
“ I wish you weren’t my brother,” he roared. “ I’m never 
going on a desert island with you again.” Then they both 
looked at each other and laughed. 

“ I think this will satisfy my appetite for desert islands for the 
rest of my time,” said Frederick. 

Both felt hungry, but the idea of pork for breakfast, pork for 
lunch and pork for supper—on and on for weeks and months— 
made them physically sick. The spring storms began. At last 
die penguins began to lay, and for two months the diet became 
a monotonous alternative of pork and penguin eggs. Frederick 
was busy preparing a systematic set of notes about the birds of 
die island and their habits. Gustav just dozed and glowered 
into the fue. “ When together on the days on which we were 
confined to our hut, the time passed heavily,” wrote Frederick 
in the log. “ Our library consisted of eight books and an atlas, 
and the contents were well known by us both.” Still the days 
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crawled on — from August to September, through September into 
October. Their second year on the island was very nearly 
finished. 

October was notoriously stormy, and diis year it seemed to be 
worse than usual. On the 18th they awoke hungry and dis¬ 
heartened and gazed out at a view bared for them of all 
romance, majesty or variety. What they then saw w*as so 
unexpected, their gloom was so impenetrable that for a moment 
neither of the brothers reacted in any way. There lay a long, 
grey warship, arrived in the silence of the night to greet their 
moment of despair. 
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Chapter Will 
STOLTENHOFF ISLAND 


I hc moment of blai\kncss passed, and the castaway awoke 
from their stupor. Was she come to rescue them? Who was 
she? Would she vanish before their eyes? She was unlike the 
•• Themis ” or the French ship or the American whaler. Gustav, 
suddenb wide awake, all his seaman’s instinct aroused, realised 
that although she flew the White Ensign, she carried no guns 
save one for saluting. A boat was coming ashore but the men 
were also unlike any sailors they knew. Several were in mufti. 
They carried butterfly nets, geological hammers and jars like 
those thev as bovs had used for putting tiddlers in. It was a 
most unwarlikc-looking expedition. A picket boat pulled in 
with a smart-looking naval lieutenant sitting in the bow's, and 
they could see the name of the warship riding at anchor opposite 
the windswept hut. It was H.M.S. “ Challenger.” 

That night, in his cabin, the lieutenant, w ho was Lord George 
Campbell, wTOte home to his family in England. 

“ We steamed slowly during the night, and in the morning 
anchored of! the northern side of Inaccessible Island; a 
magnificent w f all of black cliff, splashed green with moss and 
ferns, rising sheer 1,300 feet above the sea, and beneath it a 
strip of stony beach about a mile in length, stretching between 
two bold bluffs. At the foot of the cliffs we saw a hut, and 
soon after, the two castaways; very good fellow's they proved to 
be, talking capital English and delighted to see us.” 

Mr. afterwards Sir) Charles Wyville-Thomson, one of the 
naturalists, added to the picture. “ There is a shallow bay, in 
which we anchored in 15 fathoms, on the east side of the island; 
and there, as in Tristan, was a belt of low ground, extending 
for about a mile along the shore interposed between the cliff 
and the sea. A pretty waterfall tossed itself down to the middle 
of the bay over a cliff from the plateau above. A little way 
down it is almost lost in spray, like the Staubbach in Switzerland, 
and collects itself again into a rivulet, where it regains the rock 
at a low'cr level. A hut, built of stones and clay, and roofed 
with spars and thatch, lay in a little hollow near the waterfall, 
and the two islanders, in excellent health and spirit, but 
enraptured at the sight of the ship, and longing for a passage 
anywhere out of the island, were down on the beach waiting 
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for the first boat.** 

"In excellent health and spirit." Well, it wan good that 
someone should think them so. How near they both had been 
to the level of the mad clogs they had shot was a question better 
forgotten. For the nonce they were the men of the moment, 
the source of all knowledge, the lords of the island. Only too 
willingly did the experts of H.M.S. "Challenger” ask the 
favour of being shown the sights on Inaccessible, and confess 
their surprise and pleasure at meeting men on an island more 
barren than Tristan da Cunha. Thus Prof. Moseley, one of the 
chief naturalists, asked many questions on the flora, and wrote 
up all they could tell him. " Pelagonium and tea plants grow 
on the island. In the middle of summer, they said, large 
numbers came into blossom at the same time, so that the beach 
is thickly strewn with the coloured petals falling over the cliff.” 

Again Herr von Suhm from the " Challenger ” discovered 
from the adventurers: “ There were two butterflies, a Vanessa 
and an Argynnis, on the island; these may no doubt be attracted 
by the scarlet blossom of the pelangoniums, so abundant on the 
island, and fertilise it, and act as a stimulus to the preservation 
of its colour, and to some extent account for this.” 

Professor H. N. Moseley described how, with the brothers as 
guides, he entered the main “ street ” of the penguin rookery. 
“ As soon as we were in it, the grass being above our heads, one 
was as if in a maze, and could not see in the least where one 
was going to. Various lateral streets led off on each side of the 
main road, and often at their mounts, as big as it is. Moreover 
the road sometimes divides for a little and then joins again: 
hence it is the easiest thing in the world to lose one’s way, and 
one is quite certain to do so when inexperienced in penguin 
rookeries. Stoltenhoff, however, who was our guide on the 
first visit, accustomed to pass through the place constantly for 
two years, was perfectly well at home in the rookery, and knew 
every turning.” 

During the few hours which H.M.S. " Challenger ” was able 
to devote to the exploration of Inaccessible Island an astonishing 
amount of material was collected, and the most thorough 
investigation possible was made. A special search took place 
for the Atlantesia, a bird resembling the New Zealand Kiwi, 
but so rare as to be found nowhere else on the whole globe, not 
even on Tristan da Cunha. Known among sailors as the 
“ Island Cock,” it does not occur in the collections of the British 
Museum of Natural History. It has a black plumage, red eyes 
and short wings, and feeds on worms and seeds. Owing to the 
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unfavourable climate it is accustomed to burrow in the earth 
where it makes a nest with three entrances. It never flics but it 
is a very fast runner, particularly skilful in eluding animals. 
Even to this day no one has ever seen the eggs. The StoltenhofTs 
had seen it several times, but they were unsuccessful in showing 
it to the naturalists from the “ Challenger.” Exactly fifty years 
later, in 1923, another famous exploring ship, the “ Quest,” 
commanded by Sir Ernest Shackleton, revisited Inaccessible, and 
likewise failed to find it. 

Professor Moseley had a good deal more to say about life on 
the island, as shown to him that day. “ After passing through 
the rookery, one of the small coppices already described was 
entered. Hopping and fluttering about amongst the trees and 
herbage were numbers of a small Finch and a Thrush, but no 
other land birds were seen. The Finch (Ncsospiza acunhae), a 
genus peculiar to the Tristan da Cunha group, looks very like a 
Green Finch, and is about the same size. The Thrush 
(Nesodchla eremita) a genus also peculiar to this group, looks 
like a very dark coloured Song Thrush, but it is peculiar for its 
remarkably strong and acutely ridged bill. The bird feeds 
especiallv on the berries of Nertera, but is also fond of picking 
the bones of the victims of the predatory Gull (Stercorarius 
antarcticus). The Finch eats the fruit of the Phylica, and seems 
to have become extinct in Tristan Island itself. Dr. von 
Willemoes Suhm was told that the Tristan people had tried 
to introduce the bird into their island without success. The 
only other land bird of the group, a kind of Water Hen 
rGaflinula nesiotis), w'hich is found also on the higher plateau 
at Tristan Island, and is described by the inhabitants as scarcely 
able to fly, was not met with. Only very few inhabit the low 
land under the cliffs at Inaccessible Island, and the exploring 
parties were unable to land at the only place from which the 
higher main plateau of the island is to be reached. The Germans 
safd that the Inaccessible Island bird is much smaller than 
Gallinula nesiotis, and differs from it in having finer legs and a 
longer beak. This, however, is hardly probable, since the 
Tristan species occurs at Gough Island. 

“ Sitting on the tree tops with the Thrushes w ere numerous 
Noddies, of the same two species as those of St. Paul’s Rocks. 
It was strange to see birds which one had met with on die 
Equator living in common with the Boobies, here mingling with 
Antarctic forms. The Noddy, however, ranges far north also, 
occasionally even to Ireland. The whole of die peaty ground 
underneath the trees in the Phylica woods is bored in all 
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dircedons with the holes of smaller sea birds, called by the 
Stoltenhoffs 4 Night Birds,’ a Prion and a Puflinus. These 
burrow's are about the size of large rats’ holes, and they traverse 
the ground everywhere, twisting and turning and undermining 
the surface so that it gives way at almost every step.” 

* * * 

What fun it was to be rowed in a good, seaworthy picket boat 
out to die “ Challenger ” itself. On the quarterdeck Captain 
Nares was waiting to welcome them, along with Staff- 
Commander A. J. H. Tyscr, Dr. John Murray and Mr. J. 
Buchanan of the scientific staff. 

44 Good afternoon, my lads,” said the Captain. “ I hear 
you’re wanting to go away from Inaccessible.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Gustav, this time with no hesitadon. 44 May 
we come along with you ? ” 

44 Why certainly,” was the reply. 44 We heard what fine 
fellows you were from the people on Tristan.” 

“Tristan!” repeated the two brothers in astonishment. 
44 Those blighters have been trying to starve us.” The Captain’s 
laugh died away as he heard how they had deliberately shot the 
goats. Finally he said: 44 This seems a matter of high politics 
and a bit beyond me. I think it’s time you two came back to 
civilisation.” 

44 When do we sail, sir? ” asked Frederick. 

44 To-morrow morning,” was the reply, 44 if the weather is 
favourable.” 

Now that they had made their decision, and that so suddenly, 
they stood near the moment for saying goodbye; they were 
almost unable to speak. The sailors who rowed them back in 
the picket boat respected their feelings, and did not talk to 
them. “Two years!” muttered one of them. 44 Fancy being 
on that blooming island two years!” 

Once more they walked up to the penguin rookery and to the 
foot of the waterfall; once more they skirted the field of potatoes 
and stared up the Rock Chimney. Somewhere on the summit 
lay their broken gun and cartridges. 

44 I left my rifle with about fifty rounds of ammunition on 
the island,” wrote Frederick. 44 The medicine providentially, 
had not been required. Neither of us was sick a day. Eight or 
nine pounds of coffee were still left and about one pound of tea; 
four bottles of vinegar remained, but the contents were spoilt.” 

At the last moment they collected their books and the few 
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odd sovereigns, loose silver and cop|*rs, which ihcy wrapped in 
a piece of canvas. “ Leave the books behind,” said Frederick. 
*• Somebody else may come here one day. They prevented us 
from going mad.”' But Gustav would not hear of it. 
» Remember what these fellows front Tristan have done to us. 
I’m not leaving any legacies to them.” 

“ \vh a t do we do with the hut? said rredcnck, not greatly 


canng. 

“ We’re not going to let those Tristan bastards have that 
either,” said Gustav firmly. 

« Challenger ” w'as now out of sight. She had gone off on a 
trip round The island, taking soundings as she went. Most of 
her crew had come ashore for a delightful afternoon’s fishing 
from the rocks. 

Wyville Thompson wrote: After passing the wood the 

ground becomes more level, and here the Stoltenhoffs had made 
a clearing for a potato plot and a vegetable garden. It was a 
bad season for vegetables, but our blue-jackets carried off a boat¬ 
load of cabbages and radishes before the establishment was 
broken up. They likewise rifled a little hut in the garden, 
where a large supply of penguin eggs were stored. Many 
thrushes and finches were perching on the low trees about, and 
thev were so tame that we had no difficult)' in knocking down 
several with our sticks, to get uninjured specimens for stuffing. 
Both birds are constantly on the island; the thrush builds in the 
tussock grass, a couple of feet from the ground in the beginning 
of October, and lays usually two eggs — brown spots on a 
orecnish ground, very like those of the common blackbird; 
die finch builds in die bushes and lays four to five eggs, very 
like those of the common canary.” 

Lieutenant Campbell recorded: “That night we again 
anchored in the same place, the Stoltenhoffs coming off with 
their traps, first burning their hut, so that the Tristan people, 
to whom they bore no goodwill,^should not benefit by it in any 
of their seal hunting excursions.” 

Burning their hut! Burning their boats ! From the home for 
which they had fought so hard these many long months, the 
smoke rose into the air. Neither man looked back untd they 
reached the warship. “ Well, that’s the end of a chapter, said 
Frederick, coming up the ladder-way. On the deck Captain 
Nares smiled at them. A comfortable cabin was ready and, not 
being members of the crew, they could look upon the whole 
voyage as a pleasure excursion. Night fell and they stood on 
the deck, peering across towards the beach. They could still see 
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the glowing embers of their former home, collapsed in a heap of 
ashes. Neither said a word; they remembered the months of 
hunger and the excitement of hunting for pigs and goats, 
swimming round the island, scrambling up the cliffs, their 
visilois and the many wild creatures. Yonder lay the great 
flat-topped mass of Inaccessible. Both men knew that they 
would never sleep there again. 

In the early dawn they awoke to the throb of the ship's 
propeller. H.M.S. “ Challenger ” was on the move. 

We re to call at Nightingale Island,” explained Professor 
Moseley after breakfast. “ Can you tell us anything about it? ” 
Once again they had to rack their memories for all they knew 
of the occurrence of seals, and the nature of the other wild life 
— flora and fauna. But beyond the fact that the Tristanians 
had killed 1,700 seals there some years before, they had little 
information. A few hours were enough to exhaust the interest 
in this contorted speck of rock, with its grotesquely twisted 
geological formation. The StoltenhofTs had had enough of 
penguins and tussock grass, and showed no desire to join the 
expedition on shore. Captain Nares again came round to talk 
to them. Obviously he was fascinated by their Crusoe existence. 

“ I’ve been thinking,” he said, “ by rights we should name 
Inaccessible Island after you fellows. But it’s on the Admiralty 
charts already. Now I’ve just had an idea. Do you see that 
group of rocks over there ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, that hasn’t been named yet, and I’ve decided to call 
it after you, StoltenhofT Island. How do you feel about that? ” 

“ Thank you very much, sir,” they said in great delight. 
Somehow that tribute made up for all they had suffered. They 
were no longer failures, would-be traders and needy adventurers, 
but discoverers of an island in the Adantic that would bear their 
name for all time. And so it has come to pass that in Latitude 
37 degrees 25 minutes South, Longitude 12 degrees 32 minutes 
West, about eight cables lengths from Nightingale Island, 
StoltenhofT Island will be found on all official Admiralty 
Charts. The African Pilot describes it as “A flat-topped 
precipitous rock, 325 feet high, and consisting of one large and 
two small pieces, separated by narrow chasms and can only be 
distinguished on one particular bearing.” 

The attention of all on board the “ Challenger ” now turned 
in one direction, that of the Cape of Good Hope. 44 On the 
28th of October,” reported Moseley, 44 the famous Table 
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Mountain of the Cape was \isiblc from the deck ... It was 
late in iIk dav before we were fairly in for soundings; serials 
and current observations had to l>c taken off the Cape of Storms. 
Therefore it >\as about 4 o'clock when we gathered anchor in 
Simon's Raw within half a mile off the shore where Simonstown 
is situated." 


Chapter XIX 


PROFESSOR NOBLE IS PLEASED 

The sun lay bright over Simon’s Bay, and the mountains of the 
False Bay coast were gay and green in the early summer when 
the “ Challenger ” pulled into the old port. The dockyard 
which one finds there today had not yet been built. Beyond a 
small wooden jetty, there was little to break the shoreline hidden 
by the Admiralty walls. 

Up in the vessel's rigging sailors were furling ropes and making 
her ready for berthing, and below them on deck two young 
men were contentedly watching the panorama of ships all 
around them—Her Majesty’s war steamer “ Rattlesnake,” 1,750 
tons and 17 guns, headquarters of the Cape Station; the barque 
“ Eulie,” 135 tons; the ship “ Lichfield,” taking on stores; the 
Italian barque “ Feiioma Ferrai,” 513 tons, discharging cargo. 
The little inlet lay crowded with vessels and Her Majesty’s 
steam tug “ African,” when she came out to haul the 
“ Challenger ” to her berth was hard put to keep clear of the 
others. For there was also Her Majesty’s steam corvette 
“ Detambi,” of 1,000 tons, Her Majesty’s steam frigate “ Flora,” 
of 10 guns and 1,634 tons, besides the tiny schooner 
“ Retriever ” of 74 tons, taking in cargo. Indeed, Simonstown 
in those days was more of a commercial than a naval port. 
Dominating all the vessels at anchor, however, were the 2,306 
tons of the “ Challenger ” herself. 

An unusual disturbance was afoot on the bridge. Orderlies 
ran to and fro from the Captain’s cabin, and there was much 
whispering in far-off comers. The incident did not pass 
unnoticed by the crew, among whom was some guessing as to 
what might have happened. The clue was given by the appear¬ 
ance of a small thick-set man in naval uniform. He was the 
ship's doctor, and immediately after he had passed an ominous 
yellow flag ran up to the masthead to order off the bumboats 
and other small craft from the harbour that were crowding 
round her sides. 

A whole day went by, during which the coopcd-up crew 
anxiously counted the hours. One of the port officials brought 
along with him a copy of the previous evening’s 11 Cape Argus,” 
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and the matter became common property both in the ship and 
on shore. “ We understand that Her Majesty’s stcamc 
‘ Challenger,’ the scientific exploring ship, of whose proceeding 
everyone has read with interest for the last few months, arrived 
in Simon’s Bay on Tuesday night. Unfortunately she has or 
has had, a case of yellow fever on board, so she has been ordered 
in the meantime into quarantine.” 

Later in the day a sailor, who had been for some weeks in 
the sick bay, was taken ashore to the local isolation hospital 
Officialdom was now satisfied, the yellow flag lowered, and 
visitors drew alongside in boats to come on board. Among 
them a tall, good-looking man was immediately received by 
Captain Narcs with great cordiality, and remained with him 
in his cabin for some time. Professor Noble was his name. 

“ Professor of what ? ” inquired Gustav. 

“ I don’t know,” answered a Capetonian who had also come 
aboard. “ He certainly doesn’t lecture now. He’s a newspaper 
editor.” 

“ A newspaper editor? ” 

“ Yes, he edits the ‘ Cape Argus ’.” 

A few moment later he appeared on deck, looked round and 
came over to where the Stoltenhoffs were standing. 

“ I hear you’ve been on a desert island for a long time.” 

“ Nearly two years,” answered Frederick. 

“That’s the most interesting story I’ve heard this year,” 
said Professor Noble. “ Tell me more about it.” They looked 
at one another, nodded, and all three returned to the Captain’s 
cabin After a quick bout of hand-shaking with the officers 
and a Rood part of the crew, the two brothers walked down the 
RanRplank and once again felt firm ground under their feet 
Each carried a small canvas bag-all that they had salvaged 

fr0 OuSde < tS 1 Royal Alfred Hotel, named after Queen Victoria;* 
son S> £d lately visited the Cape Colony, the Professors 
. “ j , j] f-ikc vou to Cape Town, he said, if 

a /oHgtr We o£h. to be ab,e to bad 

b °EwMe U S ( Sr w as plying .hem wi.h question, and .along 
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down rapid notes. He lived at the Masonic Hotel in Plein 
Street, lined with flat-roofed houses and high stoeps, where the 
Proprietor, Mr. Mark Klisscr, found them an excellent room. 
They still had a few pounds of their own money, and Professor 
Noble offered to stand good for them. 

Going through his belongings after supper, Frederick suddenly 
remembered something. He took a bunch of papers and 
walked down the passage to the Professor’s room. He was just 
going out. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ I wonder if you would be interested in 
these,” and he showed him the log he had kept on the island. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Noble, “this is too good to 
be true. Indeed I am interested,” and he walked away, reading 
as he went. 

Back in the offices of the “ Argus,” at the top of St. George’s 
Street, he wrote his leading article for the following morning. 
It was a long review of the achievements of the “ Challenger,” 
and contained the following passage: “ Another section was 
now completed across the Atlantic, this time in the Southern 
division, and a line of section brought, after a very successful 
scries of observations, to the Tristan da Cunha group of islands. 
These islands had not been completely surveyed, the outlines 
even of two of them not appearing in this chart. For three 
days the surveyors occupied themselves with the task of 
remedying this deficiency, while the naturalists made as complete 
a collection as they could of the flora and fauna of Tristan, 
Inaccessible and Nightingale Islands. Two men, who had led a 
strange Robinson Crusoe life absolutely alone for two years, 
tired of their isolation, joined the ship and came on to the Cape.” 

On the same day the “ Argus ” carried an interview with 
Commander Maclear, son of our venerable friend, Sir Thomas 
Maclear ” (Surveyor-General of the Cape of Good Hope). He 
had been on the “ Challenger ” and furnished an account of 
the meeting with the StoltcnhofTs: “ An account of their lives,” 
said the Commander, “ would be the foundation of a storv for 
another De Foe.” 

Professor Noble endorsed this view in very strong terms: “ I 
only hope,” he wrote, “ that some South African Dc Foe will 
arise, with gifts and powers to enable him to do justice to the 
extremely interesting narrative and observations.” 

Such publicity in the small Cape Town of the 1870’s was 
more than enough to attract attention to the young men. People 
came up to speak to them everywhere they went through the 
streets, and as they walked past the comer pubs they were 
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hauled in and offered drinks. Again and arram »i,„ 
die story until it took on a new shape in their minds T rccountc d 
bfcmd b«™« . Pl«c of wonder Sd ,dve„,™ v e “5?“' 
from what it had seemed at the time. A number of men?"! 
women came to hear news of relations at Tristan da Cunh , 
were much taken aback at discovering how ill-used thov Tt 
been by the islanders. 11 ■ ha d 

For several weeks the “Challenger” lay in CaDe T 
enjo>ing the hospitality of the Colonists. There was 
ball at Government House on November 27, where “the H 
coated uniforms of the officers of the garrison so the nc 
paper said—“ the white mess jackets and the dresses of the 
ladies combined to bnghten up the venerable gardens under 
the oak trees/’ The Stoltenhoffs, however, were not present 
They had few ambitions in the social field, and in any event no 
clothes for affairs of this kind. Professor Noble saw them almost 
every day at meals, and maintained a fatherly interest in their 
welfare. His curious dual role in the community slowly came 
to light. He was a Professor on the staff of the South African 
College, and had been appointed to the Department of 
Chemistry as early as 1855. A man of great natural brilliance, 
he had not only a profound knowledge of science, but also of 
literature, and combined the two departments as time went on. 
Saul Solomon, “ the Cape Disraeli,” and owner of the “ Cape 
Argus,” met him socially, and invited him to write leaders for his 
paper. Ultimately he became its editor, and his views were 
regarded with the most profound respect throughout the Colony. 

“ What are you fellows proposing to do? ” he asked the 
Stoltenhoffs at breakfast one morning. Frederick laughed. 

“ I suppose we’ll have to start doing some work again,” he 
said. “ We’ve not had much regular employment for the last 
few years.” And he went on to tell about his experience in 
the firm of Abraham Emmanuel of Aix-la-Chapelle, and of the 
various ships in which Gustav had served. . „ 

“You shouldn’t have any difficulty in getting fixed up,^ 
replied the Professor. “ I’ll have a talk to some of my friends. 

Within a day he was back with the news that Mr. John 
Sedgwick, of the firm of J. Sedgwick & Co., Wine and1 Spmt 
Merchants of No. 5 Strand Street, was prepared to take him on 
ll staff. Such a big exodus of clerks was taking place from 
the Cape to die Diamond Fields that he was ori V 
secure a man who knew the routine of a counting house. Next 
morning Frederick went round, introduced lumself to thecM 
old gentleman, and was told that he could start at any tun . 
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Now for Gustav. The two brothers had a long talk about his 
future. 

“ There are plenty of ships here,” the Professor had said, 

which will take you on.” But Gustav had been evasive, had 
thanked him for his trouble and had done no more. Now he 
confessed to Frederick the true reason. 

“ I want to go back to Aix-la-Chapelle,” he said, “ and see 
how things are there. Above all I want to find out exactly what 
has happened to Hannchen.” 

“ You can go if you like,” said Frederick. “ Her old man 
won t look at you. I’m going to stay here and earn some money 
first. ’ He reminded Gustav that it was largely for that reason 
that Abraham Emmanuel had not allowed Albert Rosenthal to 
take back Hannchen’s sister Pauline with him to the Cape. 
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Chapter XX 

AT THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY 

At the extreme end of the newly-built Cane T« L 

winch protected the Alfred Docks a lonFfi break 'vater 

thought among the stragglers saying goodby^th^ 'f* b 
Danube. The pride of the Union Stcan£s£ T* shi P 
was now on her return voyage to Enelarrl s he 

over shortly before by the South African interrlt 1 ^ bcCn takcn 
Royal Mail Packet Company. Her paddles hart i the 0,d 
by a screw, and she had closed Z "*** 

the Colony by making a speed record of rt lhr ? Ughout 
Britain and the Cape%f G^xi Hope That wa^ ^ WCCn 

£2^ Wh ° ^ -P ro ~ts ndgh^yS 

But the lone watcher at the far end of the breakwater w« 
not among these speculators as he stared out to sea at the 1 000 
ton “Danube” disappearing over the horizon. Frederick 
StoltenhofT was there to see off his brother, and now he realised 
that it w ould be Gustav and not he who, after all the adventures 
on Inaccessible Island, would first set eyes on the family again— 
and, what w'as more—on Hannchen. The younger brother’s 
plans had slowly taken shape. Frederick had proposed several 
alternatives, including an expedition to the new diamond fields 
at Kimberley, but Gustav said that he did not wish to leave 
the sea. 

“ I don’t know what I may do later,” he said, “ but I first 
want to go home and then I want to travel again.” 

Finally the older brother had shrugged his shoulders and 
said - “ Once a sailor, always a sailor.” Mr. Sedgwick agreed 
with Gustav. “ After all,” he said, “ it’s the man’s profession, 
and he’ll be better at it than at anything else.” He helped to 
Find him a berth in the “ Danube.” 

Before setting sail, however, they had gone once more to « 
their Mends on board the “ ChaUenger.” Ejayone,_£»> d. 
Captain downwards, behaved like an o d n ' nd , T f “ 
another chat with Lieutenant Tizard with the Chief Lngmeer 
Ferguson, Dr. Wyvell-Thompson, and .with ^ 

As he watched the departure of the Danube 
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brother, Frederick felt a somewhat childish loneliness steal over 
him. He was here in a strange continent, his only link with the 
world he knew was the “Challenger” herself, and she too was 
.shortly due to sail. Dr. YVyvcll-Thomson wrote: “ Frederick 
came to the ship to sec us off before we left for the south in 
December. He was then comfortably settled in a situation in a 
merchant’s ofFice in Cape Town, and Gustav was on his way 
home to sec his people before resuming the thread of his roaming 
sailor’s life.” . 

Somewhere up in the Gardens, Frederick found lodgings with 
a family named Fehrs. They occupied a typical old Cape Town 
home, with a large garden full of fruit trees and vines, looking 
down on the warehouses of the city. His host, Hermann Gottlob 
Caspar Fehrs, came from the quaint old town of Itzehoe, not 
far from Hamburg, and knew some of Frederick’s own relations. 
Though only 37, like many another Victorian paterfamilias, he 
had four boys and four girls. Frederick struck up a particular 
friendsliip with the eldest, Heinrich Hermann Johannes, a lad in 
his teens, who delighted to listen to stories of life on Inaccessible 
Island. They went on long walks together, and spent weekend 
afternoons fishing from the rocks at Sea Point or even at distant 
Camps Bay. 

Everyone like the lodger—Caroline Maria, Hermann Heinrich 
Oscar, Agnes Margarita, Wilhelm Carl, Louisa Wilhelmina, 
Julius Caspar, and little Dorothea Adolphine. Mr. Fehrs him¬ 
self, head of a small wholesale merchant business in Long Street, 
took his eldest son into his service soon after Heinrich Hermann 
left school. Through the family Frederick Stoltenhoff was 
introduced to the musical set of Cape Town, which was a small 
body of enthusiasts. Rather to his surprise his voice impressed 
his friends, and that more than once he was invited to sing at 
drawing-room concerts. Professional entertainments being 
almost unheard of, the Colonists were obliged to amuse each 
other. Very quickly the young man had setded down into the 
routine of the litde colonial metropolis and soon felt as if he 
had spent the greater part of his life there. He knew the 
worthies of Cape Town by sight, from Mr. Molteno, the Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Saul Solomon, the M.P. for Cape Town, 
with his tiny figure and enormous intellect, to Mr. S. B. Bamardj 
the photographer, the hist man to take a press picture in South 
Africa, Jacob Letterstedt, the brewer and corn-chandler, Ryk 
le Sueur, Secretary of the Agricultural Society, Jan Carl Juta, 
the bookseller and pioneer publisher, A. and F. Spolander both 
watchmakers, and Casper van Zyl, a leading attorney. At one 
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party to which he was taken Frederick was introduced 
delicate-looking man who proved to be Mr. E 1 q a 
F.R.A.S., Her Majesty’s Astronomer at the Cape of Gcxxl h*’ 
" I remember," he said, to the young man’s surprise “ mc( .| <PC ' 
your brother some years ago, when he was in Cape Town H g 
came down to the Observatory and I showed him round ” ™ 
44 Oh yes," said Frederick. 41 He told me about that when w, 
were on the island." c 

" Where is he now? ” 

NVhen Frederick explained, Stone said: “ If he ever com 
back here, I’d like to meet him again." 

In his next letter to Aix-la-Chapelle, Frederick wrote about 
tliis encounter. Gustav had now reached home, and occasionally 
sent a note to liis brother. About Hannehen and her fate he 
was infuriatingly vague. Not till months after he went away 
did he make any reference to her. 

“ I never told you about Hannehen," he wrote at last 
“ because she has been away from Aix-la-Chapelle a long time! 
She is now living with her sister Pauline at Hanover, where 
Albert Rosenthal is in business as a banker. Father says he docs 
not think it is a big bank, but at any rate they seem to keep 
going. I went there not long ago to a musical evening. Pauline 
played the piano, and a man named Joachim played the fiddle 
very well. He is quite famous here now. The boy's arc growing 
up. Richard is already five and Julius is six. Hannehen goes 
out quite a lot. Many fellows are interested in her, but I don’t 
tliink she is interested in them. I am going to Hamburg next 
week to get a berth on a boat—to India tliis time.’’ That was 
all. No message from Hannehen, or any other sign of affection. 
At any rate it did not sound as if she were married or had any 
special friend. But was she interested in either of the Stoltcn- 
hoffs? It did not look as if she was. 

More than three months later the next letter arrived—from 
Calcutta. It told all about temples and Hindus, but nothing 
that really moved the heart of the young man who sat in the 
counting house of Sedgwick & Co. Time was running on. 
Frederick had become almost indispensable in the firm, and 
was already making plans for himself. The boss was hinting 
at an interest in the enterprise. Young Fehrs, though not yet 
of age, was already' a partner in his father’s business. Frederick 
himself enjoyed a certain modest prominence in the Colony--as 
a singer at choral festivals, and occasionally on concert plat¬ 
forms! Was it true that his next birthday would be his thirtieth, 
and that he was well on the way to middle age? From overseas 
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came the news that H.M.S. "Challenger" had completed her 
four years’ cruise and had reached Spithead on May 24, lo/o. 
Letters still arrived from Gustav, posted from more and more 
outlandish addresses. He had one from New York and another 
from Santos in Brazil, a third from Iceland, and a fourth from 
Sydney. Nobody knew where he would turn up next. He had 
taken to signing on for the cruises of tramp ships, and sometimes 
of sailing vessels, collecting cargo at odd ports. 

On a day in 1876, came one of the rare letters from 
Frederick’s father, Engelbert Stoltenhoff of Aix-la-Chapelle. ^ He 
was full of complaints about bad times. “ Isn t it terrible, he 
wrote, " this business about Strousberg? He has gone bankrupt. 

Strousberg bankrupt! Even Frederick remembered from his 
young days with Abraham Emmanuel hearing the name of the 
great railway magnate who had built so many lines in Central 
and Eastern Europe, and who in his day was as prominent as 
Rockefeller or Henry Ford were in theiis. It seemed incredible 
that such a man could founder financially. He talked about it 
to Fehrs. Mr. Fehrs shook his head. " I’m afraid,” he said, 
“ that’s the beginning of a big crash after the post-war boom." 
The newspapers from overseas seemed to confirm this. Germany, 
engulfed in a wave of prosperity after the Franco-Prussian 
conflict, and still further stimulated by the payment of the 
£250,000,000 gold indemnity by defeated France, was now in 
the depths of a depression. A few weeks later came an un¬ 
expected sequel. As he sat by his high desk in the Strand Street 
counting house the door opened and the office boy poked his 
head into the room. “ Here’s someone to see you, Mr. 
StoltenhofT." 

"Good heavens! Where on earth have you come from?" 
It was Gustav standing in the doorway. He wore his seafaring 
clothes and put down a small trunk by his side, very carefully 
roped. Pulling him into the inside office Frederick exclaimed: 
“ How lovely to see you, but whatever brings you here? " 

" I said I’d come back. Perhaps this time I’ll stay." 

" What makes you say so? " 

" I’m out of a job." 

" But you’ve been finding jobs all over the world." 

" Yes, but now there is a big slump. Our whole crew has 
been discharged. The ship’s been laid up here in Cape Town.” 

That night the two brothers slept once again in the same 
room. Frederick tried to be severe, but could not hide the 
pleasure that it was to have his comrade back again. 

" I warned you,” he said, " that this would happen. I wish 
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we’d gone up to die Diamond Fields in ’73.” 

“ How are things up there? ” 

“Not too good, I understand. Kimberley’s growing ; * 
quite a big place. They’ve made it into a municipality 8 V 
not sure that dicre is a living for us dierc, though m 

saved anything? ” Yes, he had a few pounds laid aside 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to try a trip up-countn ’ Cn u 
Frederick arrange it? After some hesitation he took Gustav 
meet his fnend Mr. Amholtz, head of the Inland Transi t 
Company, who was kind enough to offer a cheap seat in ^ 
of the wagons leaving for the Fields. onc 


Excited as any schoolboy, Gustav set off on the big adventure 
over the pathless Karroo. The wagon started from Worcester 
and travelled over the Ceres Mountains towards the north On* 
or two letters came after his arrival, saying that he had found 
things more difficult than he expected; the place was full of 
dust, and there were many people out of work. Diamond 
thefts were so serious that unless something was done about it 
the whole industry would soon collapse. Excavations were now 
down several hundred feet at the Big Hole, and the ground was 
beginning to cave in all over the place. Then came another 
long spell of silence. When the next letter did arrive, it was to 

say that he had been laid low with “ camp fever ”_today 

called enteric. 

Late in 1877 Gustav was back again at the Cape. He had 
seen more than enough of the Diamond Fields and all their 
ways. He had no need to speak of the hardships through 
which he had passed, worse, he declared, than anything he had 
known on Inaccessible. He was skin and bone, and even his 
beard failed to cover up the marks of ill-health and poor feeding. 
Frederick let him share his room and Mrs. Fehrs, with her 
copious lunches and dinners, helped him to regain most of the 
weight he had lost. 

More serious in some ways than his physical condition was 
his financial plight. 

“ You may as well know that I haven’t a farthing left.” 

“ I don’t think you can go back to sea yet,” said Frederick. 
“ You’re not strong enough.” 

“ Nor do I,” said Gustav, “ nor does the doctor.” 

“ Is there anything your training might fit you for? ” For 
a moment they remained silent. Then Frederick said: “ I 
wonder if it’s worth trying. There’s Mr. Stone at the 
Observatory.” 


“ Good God ! I never thought of him. It’s quite true. He 
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said if I ever wanted a job he might help me. But how did 
you know about him ? ” They travelled down together by the 
afternoon train, and found Her Majesty’s Astronomer sitting in 
his study. Frederick looked curiously round the beautiful 
gardens laid out on what had once been a wild sandhill, and 
at the strangely-shaped instruments. He noted the great transit 
circle adjoining the office, and the historic pistol which the first 
astronomer, the Rev. Fearon Fallows, had fired at midday as a 
time signal. All looked peaceful and interesting. Certainly 
there were w orse places to work in than this. A pair of Kruboy 
orderlies stood about in the forecourt, waiting to be sent for, 
“ Admiralty Property ” written on every crease in their uniforms. 

Mr. Stone was most cordial. “ You say you have a certificate 
in navigation ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you can take observations? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you a British subject? ” 

“ No, but my mother is.” 

“ Well, perhaps we will find that is enough. I think you 
can start here next week.” 

And so, on November 19, 1877, Gustav Stoltenhoff became 
computer on the staff of Her Majesty’s Observatory at the Cape 
of Good Hope. He wrote home proudly to let his family know, 
adding a postscript asking them not to forget to tell Hannchen. 
He was mildly surprised at the sudden appointment, but kept 
his views to himself, wondering what the post was really worth, 
and what duties it involved. 

Late one afternoon Gustav walked into the house in the 
Gardens, his face alight and a letter in his hand. He had come 
on foot all the way from the Observatory in order to tell his 
brother the news.” 

“ Imagine what’s happened,” he said. “ Hannchen has 
written to me.” 

“ To you!” 

“Yes. Here it is.” When Frederick opened the letter, 
however, it started: 

“ Dear Gustav and Frederick, 

“ I was very pleased to hear that you are getting on so well, 
and that Gustav has a job as an astronomer. You, Frederick, 
so Pauline tells me, are now one of the coming merchant 
princes of the Cape, or am I wrong? We were all very 
interested to hear of your adventures on the desert island. 
Perhaps you know that I am living with Pauline. Times here 
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nrc not very good, and I havr again started with my am and 
grafts \t the moment I am punting table tops and doing 
poker work, but such tilings arc difficult to sell ui a country 
Ivhcrc conditions arc so bad. 

- You will be sorry to hear that my father, for whom you, 
Frederick used to work before you went on your adventures, 
lost all Ids money in the big slump. However, he hasn’t lost 
liis courage, and a little while back he came to Cologne from 
Aix with 400 thalers' worth of goods, and started all over again 
as a wholesale woollen merchant. It's not bad for a man of 


over 

“ Sicxmund has had a lot' of bad luck in America. He went 
their and first lost everything he had in a huge fire that burnt 
doun the whole of Chicago. ^Perhaps you heard about it. Then 
he went to Texas and lost everything in a great flood. He seems 
to be what thev call a schlemiel. 

“ I must tell vou about Bernard. You may remember that 
he was rather a bad boy and that they sent him to .America to 
make his fortune. He took a job at New York, where he saved 
enough money to come back. Now he’s at Cologne as an 
Estate Agent and doing well. We always thought of him as 
a bachelor- Now we’ve discovered that he is legally married 
and has a vers nice family. Why he made such a mystery of it 
nobodv knows. As for Victor, you very nearly had him out at 
the Cape. 

‘"You remember Leopold Hertz of Kimberley, the diamond 
merchant? Well, Leopold promised him a job, and he set 
out for South Africa. But when he got to London he suddenly 
decided to go to South America. He is at the moment in 
Santiago in Chile, and has gone into the jewellery trade, where 
he is doing welL Laura has gone out to South Africa, however. 
She is married to Albert Rosenthal’s brother, Theodore, and is 
living at Burghersdorp. If you're ever out there you should 
go and see her. Fanny is also in those parts, married to Emil 
HofTa of Burghersdorp. 

“ I would like to tell you of all my brothers and sisters, but 
there are too many of them, and I think I must leave that for 
another letter. Anyhow, one never knows. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if my own branch of the family may yet find its way 
out there. I sometimes hear Albert talking of the possibility of 
going to the Cape, where he seems to have been very happy as 
a youngster. If we ever come, I hope you will be kind to us. 

“ Love from us all, 

“ Hannchen Emmanuel.” 
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They sat till long after midnight, talking about the letter and 
its implications. She wanted to be friendly, but did that mean 
anything? Surely if she liked either of them specially she would 
not write to them together? 

Gustav had liis lodgings at the Observatory, and returned 
there the next morning. When they met again, later in the 
week, he said: “ Frederick, shall I tell you something?” 

“ Yes, do.” 

“ I don’t think Hannchen cares a damn for either of us. I’m 
going to forget about her and find another girl.” The elder 
brother was taken aback and said notliing. That wasn’t an 
expression he could tolerate about Hannchen’s feelings towards 
liimsclf at any rate. It shocked him. Perhaps Gustav was 
right all the same where he was concerned, but surely she must 
like him? Or didn’t she? He now wished the letter had never 
come. He wished he could shake off his troubles as easily as 
Gustav did. As he watched him during the next months, he 
noticed he was putting his decision into effect. He was visiting 
more than one girl, and spending a lot of time with them too. 
Both boys were by this time in demand as dancing partners, 
but Frederick kept his heart to himself : he hadn’t forgotten the 
past even if he was quite happy in the present. Perhaps this 
gay life told against Gustav in his profession. Early in the new 
year he remarked: “ I wonder if old Stone’s going to keep 
me long.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ He doesn’t seem to be satisfied with my work. And I’m 
not satisfied with the pay.” 

Certainly £10 a month was not enough to live on, even then, 
not enough for a man who was thinking of getting married. 
One day Mr. Stone called his recruit to his study and began 
gently: “ Mr. Stoltenhoff, I think we ought really to make a 
new arrangement about your work. Neither of us is quite 
pleased with the other. It seems to me that the hours here 
are not good for you, and that your health is suffering. I have 
had an idea how to put you to better use in a way that you 
might prefer.” Gustav looked up. “ There are vacancies,” he 
continued, “ in the office of the Surveyor-General. Your 
experience in this Observatory would be useful there, and your 
knowledge of taking observations at sea, etc., would also be 
valuable.” Yes, he had already spoken to the Surveyor-General. 

The following day Gustav called at the old Supreme Court 
Buildings at the top of Adderlcy Street and was shown into the 
private room of Mr. Abraham de Smidt, head of the 
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The post I offer you is not a big one, but it lias possibilities. 
H would depend on yourself how you progress You would 
start here as an assistant Examiner of Diagrams, doing work for 
which your experience in the Oliscrvatory will prove useful.” 

“ And my salary ? ” 

" Will be £180 a year” . , 

That was a good deal more than the Admiralty paid at the 
Observatory' and Gustav gladly accepted. On June 30, 1878, 
he closed liis appointment with Mr. Stone and was transferred, 
with immediate effect, to the Cape Colonial Service. 

Now that he was leaving he felt sorry to say goodbye to the 
institution. The staff had been pleasant to work with, even 
if the salary* had been too low. He liked them all, from the 
Chief down to the Kruboys. 

In liis new world men thought of diagrams and their relation¬ 


ship to title-deeds; land surveyors came in and out every day 
in quest of information, or in order to lodge and withdraw 
newly-prepared plans. It was still a day of small things. Apart 
from Mr. de Smidt and his two assistants, K. T. Home and S. 
Melville, there was a Chief Clerk and eight ordinary clerks. 
Some of them were interesting characters in their own right. 
Thus Melt Brink, draughtsman, was dabbling in a new' language, 
trying to write verses and plays in it, and on this account 
becoming quite a well-known personality in the town — a later 
generation was to regard Melt Brink as one of the pioneers of 


Afrikaans. 


Captain Carl Heinrich Max Jurisch again was a German 
army veteran who served in the Franco-Prussian War before 
being employed by the Cape Colonial Government. He had 
written several books on the technique of surveying, which have 
continued in use down to the present day. He was Gustav’s 
immediate chief, and a very pleasant man to work with. 
Abraham de Smidt, the Surveyor-General, liked painting, and 
was counted among the best Colonial artists. Specimens of his 
work are still to be seen in the South African National Gallery. 
Occasionally he would invite Gustav to his home in Observatory 
Road, where the young ex-sailor moved in the exclusive society 
of the Colony. Here amongst others, he met a tall, stately 
woman, usually referred to as Mrs. Koopmans, although we 
remember her only as Mrs. Koopmans-de Wet, whose house in 
Strand Street became a museum. 

Promotion came to Gustav for the first time in 1880, when he 
was raised to the rank of computer, with a salary of £200 a year. 
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The increase was not great, but it marked progress, and Gustav 
already saw himself in the distant future stepping into the shoes 
of Mr. de Smidt. Work in the Department was growing fast, 
development of the Diamond Fields, the opening up of the 
North-Western Cape and the newly-occupied territories of the 
Eastern Province, formerly in the hands of the Gaikas, the 
Tambockies and other tribes, and the general progress of the 
cities adding enormously to the load on the staff. As happens 
even in our own times, the appointment of new personnel failed 
to keep pace with the work and at night lights would be burning 
in the old Supreme Court budding, as consaenuous officials 
tried to catch up on the arrears. Almost equally troublesome 
was the shortage of office accommodation. 

One day Captain Jurisch came to him. “ Stoltenhoff, I want 
to ask you a favour. Would you mind moving into the strong¬ 
room for a while? ” Gustav knew the place and did not like it 
but he could not argue with his superior Very well sir, I 
suppose wc can’t help it. I hope it won t be for too long 
Months went by and he was still in this cold, dark room, really 
nothing more but a glorified safe. It was chilly even in summer, 
and when winter came he could only bear the cold by wrapping 
liimsclf up in an overcoat. After hours he used to go on long 
hikes to recover his circulation. Fishing no longer agreed with 
him- he caught cold easdy, and sometimes felt pains m his 
joints One evening he walked up in the Gardens after work. 
He would go and see Frederick for a change. It was evidently 
a happy thought. “ Come in, Gustav. I wanted to get hold 
of you tonight. Albert Rosenthal has written to say that he 
can’t stand conditions in Germany any more, and he’s 
coming ...” 

1 Not coming to the Cape? ” 




“ Including Hannchen? ” 
“ Including Hannchen.” 
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Chapter XXI 


HANNCHEN COMES TO AFRICA 

On April 8, 1882, the “ Diinrobin Castle” arrived in Table 
Bay. She was the crack ship of the fast developing new Castle 
Company. During the crisis of the Zulu War, when reinforce¬ 
ments were urgently needed in Natal, she had broken the record 
once again. With her 2,820 tons, she w'as regarded as a real 
greyhound on the southern run. Her commander, the celebrated 
Captain J. B. Harrison, had taken her through some terrific 
storms on the East Coast. Here she was at the end of her 
20-day voyage, tied up on the Cape Town waterside. 

Despite his avowal that he would have nothing more to do 
with Hannchen, Gustav had come along with Frederick to 
welcome her. After all, they had known each other as kids, so 
why shouldn't he? They had no difficulty in recognising the 
tiny figure and auburn curls w hen they looked along the ship, 
for the decks were almost level with the quayside. She was 
very smart in her new-fangled purple bustle skirt and her tall 
bonnet to match. Next to her was Pauline, still youthful, despite 
her more matronly attire, and the two boys. Pauline was 
attractive—petite, dark, with long ringlets, and had some of 
the spiciness of her sister’s smile. Beside her stood the peasant 
girl, Elise, who for love of her tw o dear boys had conquered her 
aversion for travel. There was no missing Albert Rosenthal. 
He was of middle height, robust, good-looking, with slightly 
curly hair parted evenly in the centre; his beard was longer 
than the ordinary and very carefully combed. He had been 
through all this excitement before, though his landing at the 
Cape 28 years earlier had been from the sailing ship “ Mary 
Ann, 450 tons. Now' at 47 he w f as ready to start life anew. 
The boys, Richard and Julius, both in the Eton suits and 
billycock hats fashionable at the time, broke away from the 
party and were soon hanging over a different part of the 
bulwarks, screwing up their eyes in the sunshine to see the face 
of Table Mountain. Richard w f as twelve and Julius thirteen. 

Within a few' minutes of the gangway being down and the 
ship being given her clearance by the Customs (immigration 
officials did not yet exist), Frederick and Gustav w'ere on board. 
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“Hullo, you two,” said Hannchen very collectedly. ‘ I 
thought you’d probably be here waiting for us.” 

“ For us!” said Frederick. “ Don’t talk about us, Hannchen. 
YVc came to meet you” And he stood looking at her, gravely 

smiling. . . flr 

“ You’re unchanged,” she said, trying to pass it off lightly. 
“Aren’t you?” said Frederick. She shook her head. 

“ Too much has happened in the world.” And she turned 
to draw the others into the conversation. There was much 
handshaking and many inquiries about the rest of the family. 
With some dismay they discovered that the Rosenthals were 
bound for Middclburg in the Eastern Province, where Albert 
had worked as a young man, and that they would soon start 
on the first lap of that journey, to Port Elizabeth. }> 

“ You’ve heard what happened there a few days ago? said 

“No, how could we?” said Pauline. 14 What was it? 

“ Well, you remember the murder of the Viceroy of Ireland 
at Phoenix Park. The fellow who gave away the murdereis, a 
man named Carey, came out to South Africa under the protec¬ 
tion of the British Government to get away from the rest of the 
gang. When he got off the ship at Port Elizabeth they were 
waiting for him, and he was shot as he came down the gang¬ 
way. It would have been in your ship, he added, if he had 
taken the next boat.” 

As so often happens when people gather after a very long 
time, a kind of constraint gripped the party as soon as the first 
meeting was over. Nearly ten years had gone by since they 
had laTt met, and where was the conversation to begin? They 
started with odd trifles about the ship, about the milking of her 
cattle, which was in the hands of the carpenter, about the 
amusing fellow-passengers on board the “ Dunrobin,” Mr. 
Creak, the shoe-maker for instance. Then, very’ gradually, like 
a stream breaking, they talked and talked and t alk ed, on every 
subject they could think of. Every' subject except one, and that 
was the only one that really mattered to Frederick. There 
seemed no opportunity of having a private chat with Hannchen. 
The party put up at the Royal Hotel at the bottom of Plein 

Street. , 

“ Do you see who that is? ” said Gustav to young Richard, 
as they sat talking in the lounge. He liked the look of the 
quaint fair-haired lad, who was gazing with great solemn eyes 
round the room. 

“ Who is he? ” demanded the boy. 
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“That’s General Gordon.” he said, indicating a small man 
in uniform, who was reading by himself. “ General Gordon 
you know, the man who was in China—‘ Chinese Gordon ’ H ’ 
suppressed the greatest rebellion they ever had there.” ° C 
“ What’s he doing in Africa? ” asked Richard. 

“ got him out here to help the Government put an enH 
to the war against the Basutos. That’s one of our tribes .in 

cou l nt fy- Did you ever hear what the Emperor of Cliina did 
with him ? 

“ No.” 

“ Wh . cn ‘ 1C had finally suppressed the Taipings-that was the 
name of the rebels the Emperor made him walk into a bic 
room and draw a line round the wall as high as he could n-irk 
of d»UL Then he said: ' I'm gobg “ 
room with gold for you up to that line.’ But General Gordon 
sard: No thank you, I don t want so much.’ All he would 
take wus his own pay.’* 0ujc * 

“ P id *> e ““ y° u that?” asked Richard open-eyed, 
tes, he did. 

Gustav took Julius and Richard up to General Gordon and 
introduced them. They never forgot it to the day they died 
That night Frederick came round to die hotel and asked 
Hannehen whether she would go for a walk with him 
“ Certainly,” she said. They strolled up the mountainside 
to.cards Plattcldip Gorge. Then he persuaded her to sit down 
under one of the silver trees, w'hich still grew f near the town 
at that time. 

Hannehen,’ he said, “ I want to ask you something. I’ve 
been wanting to do so for many, many years.’* 

14 1 know' what it is,” said Hannehen. “ Frederick, my dear 
I like you very much, but that’s all. Don’t say any more.” ’ 
Nearly half a century later Tante Hannehen told Richard’s 
son how, in a broken voice, Frederick had pleaded with her, 
and asked her why she did not want to have him. “ I just told 
him I was one of those people who had not enough love in them 
to make any man happy. Perhaps,” she added wistfully, “ it 
was cruel of me, but at least I tried to be honest.” 

A week later they sailed for Port Elizabeth in the “ Dunrobin 
Castle.” Frederick said goodbye in the hotel. He could not 
bear to go a second time to the waterside. 
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Chapter XXII 

THE BELLE OF CAPE TOWN 

It was Mrs. Koopmans de Wet who said : " That girl will never 
stay at a little place like Middelburg.” The evening before she 
sailed for Port Elizabeth Gustav had taken Hannehen to meet 
the De Smidt family at their home in Rondebosch, where they 
had lately moved from Observatory. She was presented to a 
tall, stately, middle-aged lady in deep mourning. Her husband, 
who had been Sergeant-at-Arms and Librarian of the old Cape 
Parliament, had died barely a year before and the sorrow was 
still very much upon her. Like everyone else she took an instant 
liking to the bright young girl, who had come from overseas and 
was now about to make her home in South Africa. Thanks to 
their common interest in matters of art, they had an immediate 
subject about w'hich to talk. For most of the evening Hannehen 
and Mrs. de Wet sat together by a window, discussing paintings 
and furniture, glass and crockery. She made the girl promise 
to visit her when she was back again at the Cape. 

Now Hannehen had arrived at Port Elizabeth, where she 
spent a few days at the old hotel, still existent, known as Algoa 
House. The host was Arnold Lipman, and she was delighted 
to find that he knew Aix-la-Chapclle very well indeed. What 
interested the boys, Richard and Julius, however, was a story 
that Lipman told them as they sat in the dinin g room after 
dinner. 

44 When I left Germany,” he said, 44 1 went to live in America. 
There I started life when I was very' young, not older than you 
two —as a telegraph messenger. There whs one telegram that 
I will never forget. I was working for the Western Union 
Company at Washington. The year was 1865, and the Civil 
War whs just over. I was delivering a telegram at Ford’s 
Theatre on the day when the President ...” 

44 When President Lincoln was shot? ” 

44 Yes,” said Mr. Lipman. 44 It was. I saw it happen 1” 
Neither Pauline nor her husband, nor Hannehen nor the 
children wanted to linger in Port Elizabeth, although it was 
already a busy seaport, with many ships lying out in the wind¬ 
blown roadstead. A modest line of railway extended as far as 
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Graaff-Rcinct, already bearing the proud name of the Midland 
Line. On to this their luggage was carried, and they continued 
their journey towards their future home. 

Beyond the railhead, from wliich the line was being pushed 
forward to Kimberley and the interior, they obtained transport 
in a post-cart. A long, dreary drive through the grey Karroo 
dust, and they finally saw, bowed under its shady trees and 
traversed by its irrigation furrows, the little town of Middelburg. 

At first there was much to be done in the big bungalow^ 
unpacking all the eases brought from Hanover. Albert was 
already busy with his cousin Robert Spanicr, opening a new 
shop. Across the road was another one, owned by Isidore 
Fricdlandcr. The bop went exploring in the village and soon 
began to pick up a mixture of English and Afrikaans. But that 
did not satisfy their parents. 

Within a few weeks Albert and Pauline had decided to send 
their boys to school at Cape Town. They entered into 
correspondence with Dr. John Shaw, the headmaster of 
S.A.C.S., and almost at once both Julius and Richard were 
despatched by coach via Dc Aar, to take their places as boarders 
in the South African College. 

Life in the small town became more and more dreary for 
Johanna Emmanuel. Pauline was able to occupy herself with 
her household, in which she was assisted by the faithful Elisc, 
and in a short time had founded the Middelburg Choral Society 
and was organising concerts in the local hall. But Hannehen’s 
tastes were not domestic, nor did she find scope to exercise her 
gifts in such a community as Pauline was able to do in the 
realm of music. For a teacher of arts and crafts and a 
practitioner in the Victorian elegancies, a larger field was needed. 
She came to her elder sister and said firmly: “ I’m sorry but I 
can't live without working, and I can't work here. I must try 
Cape Town again.” 

“ Wait a little bit and you may get marned, said Liise, who 
took her full share in all family discussions. “ I’m now middle- 
aged," said Hannehen, (she was 31) “ and I don’t think I want 
to marry in Middelburg either.” So she followed the bop 
back to the Peninsula, and after nearly a week of shaking in 
mail coaches and railway trains, was once more at the Royal 
Hotel, looking round for an opening. f , 

One of her first visits was to Mrs. Koopmans. She ioun 
her in the dignified old house in Strand Street and was received 
by her sister, Miss Marguerita de Wet, with whom she shared 
her home. Even after her life in Europe, Hannehen was 
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dazzled by the display of old silver, cut glass, inlaid antique 
book-eases and bureaux, shining waxed floors, rare oriental 
carpets, tall Dutch cuspidors, lace tablecloths and crystal 
chandeliers. There were engravings on the walls and old masters 
in the back rooms. Everything was arranged in excellent taste, 
and did not give the impression of a museum, but of a real 
home. To heighten the regal effect, Mrs. de Wet not only 
employed several well-trained and well-liveried servants, who 
had been with her for many years, but also a black page-boy, 
who can be still seen in the photograph, wearing a neat Eton 
suit and braided cuffs. This page carried in Hannehen’s visiting 
card on a silver salver, and when Mrs. Koopmans went driving 
he sat alongside the coachman. 

The old lady was gracious to her guest. “ I am delighted, 
my dear,” she said, “ tliat you have come to live in Cape Tovpi. 
I will do my best to help you find work.” Her first advice 
concerned the choice of a suitable residence. It must be in a 
socially acceptable neighbourhood, but at the same time not 
too expensive. In the end Hannehen discovered a very suitable 
house in the Gardens, where she became a lodger. Here she 
unpacked the treasures which she had brought with her from 
Aix-la-Chapellc and Hanover, including her own works of art— 
her painted table tops and her pokerwork fire screens. 

Next began a round of visits to people on whom Mrs. de Wet 
had advised her to call. Of these the first were the De Smidts. 

Mr. de Smidt was as helpful as anyone could wish. He 
immediately arranged for his daughters to take lessons in arts 
and crafts. Mrs. Koopmans herself spoke to her friends, the 
Schermbruckers, the Myburghs, the Cloetcs, the Fitzpatricks and 
many others, with the result that a steady stream of pupils began 
to arrive at 54, Orange Street. 

/VIthough the arts of the drawing room had always been 
popular in Cape society, Miss Emmanuel was soon recognised 
as more competent and possessed of better taste than most 
teachers. It was not this alone, however, which brought her 
prosperity, but the piquancy in her personality made people 
remember her, and come again to enjoy her company. Even 
now, after more than 60 years, old ladies in Cape Town some¬ 
times tell me with a smile how they could never forget the 
curious fascination of this little teacher. 

Before long she was invited to the leading homes of the 
Peninsula, and was returning such hospitality as lay in her 
power. It was a little world in w'hich there were a few big 
people, and her letters to the family at Middelburg and AL\-la- 
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Chapcllc aroused the irreverent laughter of relatives to u-h 
the peers and generals and pomp of a Colonial Governor's r 
were something remote and rather ludicrous. n 

At one of the receptions in the house of the De %;,i, . 

™ *■“"■*** <o * :»"■ P~,y young 

come to the Cape only a few years earlier. She the ^ 
of the new head of Her Majesty’s Observatory a year ol£r >u k 
Hannehen, and die daughter of a Scottish farmer At a ^ 
ear y age she had married a brilhant young Aberdeen l a ? 
maker, whoi m to become world-famous as the 
astronomer, Sir David GiU. With him she had been in 
places, less comfortable than the Observatory at Carv tL 
Her book, “ Six Months on Ascension,” describing thrir lifeTn 
one such uncivilised spot where her husband observed the 
Transit of Venus, became a minor South African classic 
Overnight almost Isabel Gill and Johanna Emmanuel became 
the closest of friends. In the days when even intimates went 
through life still calling each other by formal titles, they adopted 
Christian names. Hannehen was asked out to the Observatory 
and soon became a regular visitor there, at the many soirees 
which brought together nearly all the important people who 
visited the Cape. Now and then young Richard and Julius 
would come over from S.A.C.S. to visit their aunt, and to spend 
as pleasant an afternoon as she could give them. But her life 
was now a very busy one, and it also had its effect on her 
meetings with the Stoltenhoff brothers. 

Frederick was finding a growing interest in his music and was 
making notable progress in business too. Ten years had passed 
since he had joined Sedgwick’s, and he felt that he must now 
strike out on his own, never an easy thing to do without capital. 
In 1884, he heard of a scheme with possibilities. Cape Town 
had embarked upon several new programmes of municipal 
development, including street paving, new public buildings and, 
above all, kerbing and guttering. All these demanded large 
quantities of stone. One morning young Fehrs came into his 
office with a legal document. 

“ Do you think you can raise a few hundred pounds ? ” he 
asked. 

“ What for? ” 

“ There’s a place for sale which I think could bring us in 
quite a lot.” He pointed to the papier, which had a diagram 
attached. It showed a piece of the mountainside overlooking 
the suburb of Oranjezicht. 

“ A fellow' there,” continued Fehrs, “ w'ants to sell the rights 
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to quarry stone above the old house, ‘ Bellevue.’ ” 

“Isn’t that near Warren Street?” 

“ Quite right.” 

Frederick Stoltenhoff knew it well. It had belonged to the 
Roos family, and it was here, long after, that Tielman Roos, 
who became the Deputy Prime Minister of South Africa under 
the Government of General Hcrtzog, spent part of his childhood. 
At that time it belonged to another Johannes Tielman Roos who 
had acquired it from Baron von Lorentz, the Superintendent of 
Police, and Police Judge in mid-Victorian times. The extensive 
property on the slopes of Table Mountain, originally part of 
the still larger estate of De Hoop, granted in 1697 to Captain 
Olof Bergh, was now ready for fresh sub-division. 

Accompanied by young Fehrs, Frederick Stoltenhoff went and 
examined a place where a deposit of excellent building stone 
had been opened up. Since the capital involved was not large, 
the outcome of the discussion was that the Bellevue Quarries 
passed into his possession. 

For a while he tried to supervise operations at second-hand, 
till he realised that if he was to make a success of it he must be 
there the whole time. So he went to Mr. Sedgwick to tell him 
that he was leaving. 

“ I’m sorry,” said his employer. “ You have been a good 
worker, and I sincerely hope that you will do well. Don’t 
forget to keep in touch with me.” 

From now on Frederick, instead of walking down to the 
warehouse in the town, went up the mountainside. His office 
was a little tin shed, through which often howled the Cape 
South-Easters. There he guarded a small quantity of dynamite, 
a new-fangled explosive which he had just seen tried out for 
the first time on August 3, 1877, at another local quarry. 

Not since he left Inaccessible Island had he worked as hard 
as this, supervising his gang of coloured workmen. From early 
morning till sunset Frederick was on his feet, but life in the open 
air agreed with him, and everyone said that he had not looked 
so well for years. Most evenings he came home tired and found 
less time to go to entertainments, though he still took part in the 
practices of the Choral Society; but this weariness at night made 
the rareness of his moments with Hannehen less of a sorrow to 
him than it would otherwise have been. Often he tried 
convincing himself that she no longer mattered, until by some 
chance he ran into her, and then the pain all came back again. 
How he envied Gustav with his many girl friends in the town. 
Every day he went down for his frugal lunch to his old friend, 
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Mr. F. Sclirocdcr at the Hansa Hotel at the comer of Berg 
Street. 

Presently business in the sale of stone slackened off, and 
Frederick felt he must now find further sources of income. His 
friend, young Fchrs, again came to liim at the right moment. 
Now in complete charge of his father's business he wanted a 
partner. Thus the firm of Fehrs and StoltcnhofT was bom. It 
was not a big concern, but it dealt, as an old stock list shows, in 
a wide range of goods. They sold items as varied as benzol soap, 
chicory, glasses, German tobacco, scrubbing brushes, bird seed* 
lamp wicks, starch, night lights, Alexandra blue, cheese, piano 
stool and malt. In addition to this, Frederick took over the 
agency for the North German Fire Insurance Company of 
Hamburg. 

He now lived on the Bellevue Estate, in a portion of the 
original old homestead, and only saw Gustav at rare intervals. 
His younger brother's looks worried him when they did meet; 
he had become so pale and thin that he took him to task one 
evening. 

“ What's the matter? ” he asked. “ Are you ill? ” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ and it’s due to the place I have to 
sit in.” Then he told Frederick about the strong room with the 
concrete floor, in which he spent his working hours. “ I’m fed 
up with it,” he said, “ and what's more, there's no promotion. 
I’m still only getting £240 a year, and I’ve been there all this 
time.” Frederick racked his brains trying to think of something. 

“Why don’t you talk to your Chief? ” 

“ I have done so several times, but they tell me they’ve got 
nowhere else to put me.” 

In his heart Frederick knew that his brother’s lack of 
promotion was mainly due to ill-health. It was hard to 
recognise the energetic, lively companion of the Inaccessible 
days in the wan middle-aged man sitting at the fireside in the 
Beile\-ue homestead. 

“ Would you like to come and work for me? ” said Frederick, 
but Gustav shook his head. 

“ No,” he said. “ Now' I’ve at least got pension rights, and 
anyhow I know f you can’t afford to have me. What would 
become of me if vour show closed down? It might easily 
happen.” Frederick admitted that this w'as true. So tilings 
went on as before. In his anxiety Frederick decided to consult 
Hannchen, who now had good connections with the Govern¬ 
ment. Could she not help? Difficult though the interview was, 
Hannchen was friendliness itself. 
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“ Certainly,” she said, “ of course I’ll go and talk to Mr. de 
Smidt.” But alas, she found that there was a new Surveyor- 
General who knew not Miss Emmanuel nor wished to be 
charmed by her bright ways. She talked to Sir David Gill to 
sec if he would take Gustav back on to the staff, but under 
Admiralty regulations there were technical difficulties. Gustav 
had no friend at court. 


* * * 

The 1880’s were drawing to a close. Some of the staff of the 
Surveyor-General’s office resigned to go to Johannesburg, the 
newly-founded gold camp, in order to make their fortunes, but 
the sailor Gustav wandered no more. Indeed, when he heard 
about Hannchen’s efforts he was indignant. “ Tell her to leave 
me alone,” he said. “I don’t want her interfering in my 
affairs.” 

Hannchen’s teaching was still as successful as ever. Isabel 
Gill saw her almost every day, and asked her so frequently up 
to the Observatory that many strangers there thought it was her 
home. Finally a day came when her friend, with the full consent 
of her husband, invited her to come and live there. 

“ My wife is very delicate,” he said, “ and I feel that nobody 
does her as much good as you. Perhaps you would not mind 
sharing her life more closely.” 

From her room, looking down across the valley towards 
Devil’s Peak, Hannchen gazed at the great panorama of Table 
Mountain beyond and the city at its feet. Life was pleasant in 
the spacious house, built some 60 years earlier. The rooms were 
dominated by the tremendous voice and personality of Dr. Gill. 
At the back, the empty slave quarters told of the more primitive 
outlook of the period to which Observatory House belonged. 
Work of world-wide importance was carried out in the offices 
and computing rooms which adjoined the dwelling, and in the 
instrument buildings scattered through the grounds, while men 
and women of international, scientific and political status came 
and went. There was Dr. W. L. Elkin from Harvard, Professor 
A. Auwers from Berlin, Agnes Clerke, the leading woman 
astronomer of Victorian times, Admiral Sir William Wharton, 
Chief Hvdrographer for the Navy and Gill’s closest friend. Von 
Drygalski, the German Polar explorer, and Sir John Ardagh, 
head of the British Secret Service in India. Hannchen met and 
knew them all, and several times, when Isabel was ill, she acted 
as hostess. Richard and Julius Rosenthal from the South African 
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College, now grown into strapping rugby players, were 
astonished at the company in which she moved, and ragged her 
for her intimacy with such arsons as Lady Lcconficlcl, head 
of the old aristocratic house of Leveson-Gower, who seemed 
somebody out of a contemporary novel by Ouida. 

Hannehen kept her own studio in town, at Madeira House 
overlooking Stal Plcin. There fashionable carriages would drive 
up, bearing to her classes the well-to-do young daughters of the 
senior Cape civil servants, the wealthy merchants and the 
Garrison. A new decade had commenced, and after hours 
Hannehen was busy on a special piece of work. Through her 
friendship with that well-known Cape Member of Parliament 
Mr. Ludwig Wiener, who had been recently appointed Special 
Commissioner for the Colony at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
she had been asked to contribute an exhibit to the women’s 
display there. It was a set of leather screens containing motifs 
of proteas, disas, and other South African flowers. 

Coming out into the street one day, she saw Gustav Stolten- 
hofT walking along beside a young girl. 

“Hullo, Hannehen!” he called out. “Can you wait a 
moment?” They came up together, and he said: “Let me 
introduce you to my fiancee, Miss Mary Anne Gray.” The girl 
was small and fair, with a bright complexion. They shook 
hands. In Kamp’s Cafe, the only resort of its kind in Cape 
Town, she learnt the story. Gustav w'as in high spirits. He 
had known Mary for some time; her people w'ere in Namaqua- 
land, where her father was connected with the copper mines. 
There she had been bom. Hannehen congratulated them both 
and asked when they expected to get married. 

“ Not for some time yet,” explained Gustav. “ My salary 
is still too small, although Mary has a little money of her own.” 

The girl told Hannehen that she had relations in England, 
whom she hoped to visit before long. 

The leather screen was completed, and a duplicate made as a 
wedding present for the StoltenhofTs. But it was a long time 
before Hannehen could deliver it to the newly-married couple. 
The World’s Fair in Chicago took place in 1892, and her 
contribution was duly displayed and mentioned in the catalogue, 
along with items by Miss Fairbridge of Cape Town, Miss Clark 
of Basutoland, Miss Leverman of Port Elizabeth, Mrs. Hoets of 
Cape Towm, Mrs. Irwin, Mrs. Ogilvie of Rondebosch, Miss Lily 
Murray, Miss Reitz of Stellenbosch, Mrs. Middlemost and Miss 
Witham of Rondebosch, Miss Fleming of Wynberg, Mrs. 
\\ arren of Kimberley and other practitioners of the ladylike arts. 
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Then, towards the middle of July, 1893, he met Hannehen 
again and said : “ Well, we’re really to be married now. We’ve 
decided to take a chance. My salary is still the same, but Mary 
is going to find some work, so we think we may manage. This 
afternoon I’m seeing old Ardcmc to have our ante-nuptial 
contract drawn up.” 

Gustav and Mary StoltenhofT celebrated their wedding very 
quietly, and took a small house on the slopes of Devil’s Peak 
above Woodstock, then still a residential neighbourhood. 
Frederick was at the ceremony, and so were a number of his 
friends from the Surveyor-General’s office. 

When Hannehen came back to Mrs. Gill at the Observatory 
she said : “ That man is doomed, and I’ve just been to his 
wedding. 

“ Gustav? ” asked her friend. 

“ Yes. He’s been moved out of that terrible strongroom at 
last, but it’s too late.” 











Chapter XXIII 
THE BELLEVUE QUARRY 

The nineteenth century was drawing to a close, and Johanna 
Emmanuel was not as young as she had been. Her reddish 
locks were tinged with grey, and she dressed with middle-aged 
severity in high-necked blouses and tailored costumes. Her 
pupils found her stricter than in the past, but they enjoyed her 
astringent wit. 

Frederick was a well-to-do man, popular in the town and a 
great favourite among children. He was still unmarried and 
living at the old homestead of Bellevue. Most of the big 
contracts went to the Bellevue stone quarry, and elaborate 
machinery—stone crushers, stone cutters and other valuable 
plant—had taken the place of the picks and crowbars. The 
though it never attained any great size. Still as before 
Frederick went daily to the Hansa Hotel for his lunch, 
firm of Fehrs and StoltcnhofT—merchants, was also flourishing, 

Richard Rosenthal and his brother Julius had tried various 
ways of making their fortunes. Immediately after leaving school 
they went to the newly-discovered Witwatersrand, where 
Richard had been time-keeper at the old Van Ryn Deep mine, 
and Julius had sold machinery in the town. Then Richard 
returned and worked for a while in the office of the Surveyor- 
General, as assistant examiner of diagrams. There he saw 
Gustav every day, and felt more and more sorry for him—a 
man who had roamed the world from end to end—cooped up 
in a dark office. Sometimes they walked across the road for 
tea at Kamp’s Cafe, and the conversation w f ould turn back to 
Inaccessible Island and the golden light of youth shone on 
StoltenhofFs adventures once again. 

Old Captain Jurisch, his Chief, would sometimes join them 
and laugh his big German laugh and tell tales of his ow r n young 
army days in the Prussian artillery. Those were the happy 
moments in Gustav’s life. After a spell in the Surveyor-General s 
office, Richard found a berth as a computer in the Cape 
Observatory in 1892. But he was too restless to enjoy the daily 
grind of adding up figures, and the pay was too low. So after a 
year he had a talk with Sir David Gill, who agreed to let him go. 
The parting had no effect on their friendship, which lasted for 
many years, and he continued to visit the Qbscrvatory till the 
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Chief left the country to retire to England. 

The first signs of Gustav’s breakdown came in February, 1892, 
in the form of a letter addressed by Charles Currcy, Assistant 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, to the Surveyor-General. He 
says : “I am directed to approve of Mr. G. A. Stoltenhoff, 
computer in your Department, being granted leave of absence 
from his duties for a period of from 10th inst. to 9th prox. on 
full pay, on the grounds of ill-health.” 

Departmental files continue the story. Thus in December, 
1896, the Secretary for Agriculture wrote: “ I am directed to 
state that the medical certificate in support of Mr. StoltenhofFs 
application does not suffiriendy comply with the leave regu¬ 
lations, and I am to express regret that die application cannot 
be sanctioned as sick leave. I am to add that on production of 
the prescribed form, there will be no objection to Mr. Stoltenhoff 
being granted ordinary vacation for the period in question.” 

Medical certificates became more and more frequent. There 
was one in 1897, and another one soon after, from Dr. John 
Hewitt. On June 2, 1899, Gustav himself wrote to the Surveyor- 
General : 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to enclose another doctor’s 
certificate. My new doctor does not consider my case as hope¬ 
less. According to the Civil Service Act, I am only entided to 
a certain number of days in the present month, but I do hope 
the Government will grant me the full month. Under the 
same Act, I further beg to apply for the full term allowed, that 
is, twelve months in all. I consider my case a special case for 
the following reason: I have been in Her Majesty’s Service for 
21 years, with only a few days occasional leave during this long 
period. 

u My present illness was caused through lack of proper 
accommodation at the office, and for years I was obliged to 
perform my duties in a fireproof safe of cement and steel. (My 
salary has been, and still is, a very small one, and therefore the 
pension arising from it is too small for me to live on, for I am 
married.) Before my illness it was easy for me to augment my 
salary by doing extra work. Now I am not able to do anything, 
and my expenses are heavier, what with doctors’ bills and 
medicine. I hope you will report favourably on this petition 
and represent my case faithfully to the sympathy and kind 
consideration of the Government.” 

Mr. Tcmpler Home, the Surveyor-General, wrote to Dr. 
John Hewitt and asked for further details. He was a kindly 
man, and obtained permission to place Stoltenhoff on half a 
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year’s full pay, until his ease could be cleared up. 

By this lime Gustav was virtually a cripple, living in a little 
house at Maitland. “ 1 have the honour to recommend that his 
application be granted," wrote Home to the Under-Secretary 
for Agriculture, and at the same time asked for Mr. E. A 
Andrews to be appointed to act for him at the rate of £265 per 
annum. The jXKtscript to his note has a significance even 
today: “ I consider that in the absence of Mr. StoltcnhofT there 
is a shortage of staff in the Examiner of Diagrams’ branch, and 
in order to satisfy the pressing wants of the general public 
interested in the early transfer of properties, which show's no 
sign of abatement, I have the honour to request your authority 
to employ more staff temporarily.” 

Two medical certificates tell the rest of the story. Dr. F 
Fismer reported in April 1899 that Gustav was suffering from • 
“ Rheumatism and a nervous affection of the right hand and 
arm.” Dr. John Hewitt, on June 3, diagnosed it as rheumatoid 
arthritis. In February of the previous year, Gustav and Mary 
made a mutual will. Now that he was going on pension his 
comrades rallied to give liim a cheer. Friendly speeches were 
made, and the conscientiousness of his service was praised by 
the head of the Department. This did not alter the fact that 
the poor man had practically nothing to live on. Frederick 
was paving his medical bills and contributing towards the cost 
of the household. On December 27, 1899, Gustav Adolph 
Stoltenhoff, computer in the Surveyor-General’s office, said 
goodbye to his w'ork for the last time. “ There is no likelihood 
of Mr. Stoltenhoff being able to resume his duties,” reported the 
Chief a few months later. He was granted a pension of 
£91 7s. lOd. a year. 

Mary, tired and worn-looking from years of anxious nursing 
and poverty, now set out to enlist the help of her own well-to-do 
relations. She had a little money in the bank, which she 
derided to use for paying her passage. (In those days the 
return trip could be done on about £25.) Before sailing for 
England Mary Stoltenhoff had to find a place for her husband 
to live while she was away. It was no easy matter, but even¬ 
tually a neighbour at Maitland, Gottfried Christof Munchmeyer, 
who had a block of rooms, agreed to take in the invalid. There 
Frederick visited him frequently, and so did Hannchen. They 
were aghast to see how pale and thin he had become. He was 
sinking, as Hannchen had foretold. 

On September 25, 1901, he passed away at Woodstock 
Hospital. Mary Anne Stoltenhoff was on the water, returning 
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from Britain. All that he left was contained in a Post Office 
Savings account — £30 14s. 

* * * 

Not many weeks later, Hannchen went down for a day to 
the seaside at Kalk Bay. Life had been more than usually 
strenuous for her, what with a big garden party in honour of 
Lord Milner at the Observatory', at which she had been 
prominent, and the never-ending stream of important visitors. 
She was now over 50, but still admired for her smart clothes 
and her saucy little hats. The railway already ran to Simons- 
town, and as she approached the rock-bound coast she again 
felt the glee of a small girl. At Kalk Bay she walked down the 
steps from the wooden platform, and found a place among the 
boulders on which to sit. She was watching the rollers come in 
over the rocks — today enclosed as the fislnng harbour—when 
she noticed someone standing next to her. It was Frederick. 

" What are you doing here? ” she asked in astonishment. He 
sat down and looked sadly at her. 

“ This is an anniversary for me,” he said. Thirty years ago 
Gustav and I went ashore on Inaccessible Island.” 

“ Thirty years!” repeated Hannchen. “ That’s a long time.” 

“ Yes,” continued Frederick, “ and do you know that it’s 
just over twenty years since you came ashore here in South 
Africa?” 

“Good heavens,” said Hannchen, “so it is. You shouldn’t 
remind me of these things.” 

“ Why not? We’re both growing up now, aren’t we? ” He 
stroked his beard as he looked out to sea. “ Now that he’s gone, 
I miss Gustav a lot. We weren’t on particularly friendly terms 
for the last few years, but today I feel I should have done 
more for him.” 

“ You did a great deal,” said Hannchen. “ He told me him¬ 
self that you were contributing towards his upkeep.” 

\ es, he said, but now I feel I might have done more, 
even though—unfortunately—I am not a rich man.” 

“ I wouldn’t like you if you were,” said Hannchen. 

“ So you still do like me? ” 

She looked at him with a smile, and smoothed her wavy hair. 

Yes, Frederick, I do, but I don’t want you to ask me to change 
my mind. I’m a happy old maid—and you are my very good 
friend.” This time Frederick did not turn away, but sat down 
beside her, and they spent a long morning together, calmly 
talking about bygone days. 
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44 Has Mary returned yet from overseas?” inquired 
Hannehen. 

“ She has. She went over to Aix-la-Chapcllc to sec my 
mother. She's still alive, you know, though pretty old. My 
father didn't leave her vx'rv well otT. I’ve also been contributing 
towards her support.” Then they went on to talk about 
Hannehen's family. The Rosenthals were no longer living at 
Middclburg, but at Rondcbosch, in an old house known as 
44 Linda Vista ” in Belmont Road. Edmund Garrett, editor of 
the 44 Cape Times ” and friend of Rhodes had been boarding 
with them. 

44 I’m afraid,” said Hannehen, 44 that Pauline has not yet got 
over the shock of losing Julius.” (Newly married, he had died 
of enteric during die Boer War). “ She tells me that she and 
Mbert are thinking of returning overseas to make their home 
there.” 

44 And Richard ? ” 

44 Richard is doing well—he’s in business here in Cape Town, 
and visits the Observatory a great deal. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he gets married one of these days.” 

Three years later it happened as she had said. Richard 
followed his parents overseas and returned with a very beautiful 
young bride, Hedwig dc Beer, from Emden, on the Dutch 
border. Frederick and Hannehen now met more often than 
they had for years, but with no more talk of marriage between 
them. Hannehen gained a vicarious pleasure from introducing 
Hedwig to Cape society, and more particularly to her friends 
at the Observatory. Sir David Gill’s comment became a family 
tradition: “ Isabel,” he called down the stairs, 44 wffio is that 
charming girl with Richard ? ” 

In 1905 there arrived the baby whom Hannehen was pleased 
to welcome as her grandnephew — Eric Rosenthal, who dedi¬ 
cates this book to her memory. 

A year later there appeared in the London magazine, “ South 
Africa ” the following paragraph : 44 Miss Emmanuel, who has, 
for many years, been an enthusiast in art in Cape Town, arrived 
in England today with Sir David and Lady Gill, with whom 
she has long resided.” 

After nearly thirty honourable years of service in the cause 
of science and the nation generally, the great man had retired. 
His farewell at the Cape Towm Docks was a memorable affair. 
Everybody w f as present, from His Excellency the Governor- 
General, Sir Walter Hcly-Hutchinson, and the Prime Minister, 
down to the Kruboy orderlies from the Observatory, and great 
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numbers of those who came singled out Hannehen for kisses and 
farewells. She looked out for one figure—thickset, burly, 
bearded, but he was not among the crowd. Yet as the vessel 
steamed through the pierhead, there he stood once more, 
Frederick Stoltenhoff waving his goodbye. 

1 he firm of l ehrs and Stoltenhoff was still in existence, but 
Frederick had lost interest in it. 

“ I’m sorry,” he would say, “ but it seems as if Pm at the 
end of a story—the end of a play.” At times he went to sec 
his partner and friend, and would take the two-year-old Eric 
Rosenthal upon his knees when he came to visit that family. 
Albert and Pauline Rosenthal were now living in Germany 
where, crippled completely by arthritis, she was seeking to 
recover her health. Albert Rosenthal, aged 73, was also 

beginning to fail. 

“I wonder which one of us will go first?” remarked 
Frederick mournfully. 

44 Don’t be ridiculous,” said Fehis. c< You’re only 61. You’re 
still a youngster.” 

44 And nobody will mind if I go.” 

On May 17, 1907, he took along his partner to the office of 
the famous old attorney, W. E. Moore, and instructed him to 
draw up his will. In this he nominated, constituted and 

appointed Heinrich Johannes Fehrs of Cape Towm, to be the 
heir of all his estate, property and effects. 

Two months later, on July 26, Frederick was at the Bellevue 
Estate quarries, on the way to his w r ork. His interest seemed to 
have rallied. As he was walking along the edge of the excava¬ 
tion, now cut deep into the hillside, he suddenly stumbled and 
fell. One of his old coloured workmen caught him and they 

ran to the telephone to fetch his partner. He was still alive 

when his friend arrived. 44 Heinrich,” he said, 44 1 want you to 
lay me in the same grave as Gustav.” Fehrs did so and to his 
great sorrow, had two years later to bury his own small daughter 
—Frederick’s little friend—Rita, and they lie side by side in the 
same grave at Woltemade, the two brothers and the little girl. 

* * * 

On the following day at Wilhelmshohe, outside Casscl in 
Germany, at the same place where Hannehen had met her 
French Viscount two generations earlier, there passed away, on 
July 28, 1907, Albert Rosenthal. 

Hannehen was in London when she heard of Frederick’s 
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dca th. Staying with the Gills at 34 dc Vcrc Gardens Kensing- 
mn She had just owned a slim little package posted from Cape 
To»ti bv Heinrich Fehrs. Rummaging through Frederick’s 
naocis he had found the only personal items that remained as a 
due to the secret of his friend’s life. One was a portrait of 
Hannehen the other a chart, with Inaccessible and StoltenhofT 
Wands marked in. He packed them together and posted them 
with a little note to Miss Emmanuel. Long after, in Tante 
Hannehen's room, I came upon them, and she told me the story. 
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NOTES ON BIRDS ON INACCESSIBLE ISLAND 
By Frederick Stoltenhoff 


Penguins 

The largest rookery of bi-crested penguins is found on the 
beach at the north side of the island, and there are several 
smaller rookeries on other parts. So far as I have learnt, the 
bi-crested is the only description of penguin found on these 
islands. The males commence to arrive in small numbers in the 
last week of July, first singly or in small bodies, and then in 
larger numbers; all in good condition and very fat. The males 
arrived daily for a fortnight, and then a couple of days inter¬ 
vened, on which there appeared to be no arrivals. After l a n di n g 
the males first lay about the shore and tussock grass, asleep 
nearly all their time—lazy and fat. They then commenced 
preparing nests for the females. As a rule, these nests were 
built with the stalks of the tussock grass found lying rotting on 
the ground. These nests are made round in shape, and some 
of them reach as high as five or six inches—the generality being 
from two to three inches in height and about a foot in diameter. 
Other birds are employed in scraping a round hole, about an 
inch deep and four or five inches in diameter, from the ground. 
This is done by the male lying on its belly, scratching the ground 
with its strong feet, and then, turning in all directions, a circular 
shape is given to the hole. After the interval of a couple of 
days, on the 12th or 13th August, the females come ashore in 
bodies of six or seven, and the instant they land they make their 
way into the tussock grass, and, I think, they then pair. Fighting 
at this time is incessandy going on. None of the penguins ever 
go to the water, although a few of them appear occasionally to 
wash in die surf. A fortnight later the female commences 
laying her eggs, never leaving the shore. Never more than three 
are laid; the rule seems to be two eggs. Both male and female 
assist in keeping the eggs warm, although the female only plucks 
out feathers from her belly to make a hatching spot in which to 
cover the eggs. The change of sitter is made with great care, 
the two birds sidling up to one another so closely that the egg 
is visible for a moment only when the change is made. The 
hatching takes place in about six weeks. A peculiarity is 
observed, the penguins leaving their eggs exposed a couple of 
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days before sitting on them. One or other of the parents now 
is frequently at sea for the short time in search of food, which 
they vomit into the beaks of the young birds. In Dcccmbe 
young and old leave for the water, and almost all disappear for 
a fortnight; at the end of this time the moulting season 
commences. They spread themselves about more than usually 
now, and some may be seen in what would appear inaccessible 
spots. They remain ashore until the middle of April, when all 
take their departure. This event took place at night in both 
the years we spent on the island; in the evening the penguins 
were with us, the next morning not one was to be seen, except 
two or three in sick quarters. I have passed many hours in 
studying their habits, and have been struck with the evident joy 
evinced at the return ashore of a mate, flapping each other with 
their wings and caressing each other in an unmistakcable 
manner. After landing on the beach they are careful to remain 
a time on the stone, cleaning and drying their feathers before 
going to the rookery. In bad weather, with a heavy surf, this 
landing is no easy matter; the penguins watch for a heavy 

breaker and endeavour to land in it, avoiding the crest_and if 

taken by the backwash, they dive at the moment the next wave 
breaks, and are carried ashore by it. I have been unable to 
distinguish any difference in their cry, which appears to be 
always in the same note. When relieved from sitting on the 
eggs, the penguin goes into the water with the greatest satis¬ 
faction, and may be seen rolling over and cleaning itself, using 
both wings and feet for this purpose. When procuring food 
for their young they enter the water and disappear immediately 
on their errand. They appear to be very fond of fresh water 
to drink, scraping the drops from their feathers with their beaks 
during rain; they also drink salt water. When procuring food 
they nearly always work in parties; I have seldom seen single 
penguins at this time, either landing or going afloat. There is 
no difference in size between male and female penguins, but the 
former has a stronger beak. The roads, apparently left clear 
for highways, are really only places where water runs down. 
There are always main entrances to the rookery; but on these 
nests are to be found. They invariably travel by the same roads 
to and from the water, although the rookery may extend a very 
long distance on either side. Penguin eggs are palatable. 

Albatross 

Of these only one kind visited Inaccessible Island. I do not 
include the molly-mawk. This bird lands the latter half of 
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wZT rl th r y -r a ? pcar sin S‘y> alight at the top of the 
??'• ™i e T n °5 T ratan Statcd ^ ^ "ere no albatross 
anv of', r h) S l and; and 1 S f V u n0nc ncar Nightingale Island, nor 
any of the known signs of their visiting it. The albatross avoids 
the tussock grass or places from which it would be difficult to 
nsc and builds a nest (circular) about eight inches high, broader 
at the bottom than at the top, and made of grass and mud, 
availing itself of the rain, which softens the soil and provides 
them with mortar. The earth is hammered down on the nest 
with the flat side of the beak, and the nests give one the idea 
of a lot of round forts, with the addition of a ditch during wet 
weather; the top of the nest is slightly concave; on this the bird 
after laying a single egg, takes its position. The male albatros^ 
is larger than the female, and the back of its body to the neck 
is white, whilst the female is white and dark grey, mottled The 
nesl being made ready by both birds (I am not sure of this), in 
the middle of January, the female lays its solitary egg, which 
takes rune weeks in hatching. The wild pigs consume a large 
number both of the eggs and birds. I estimate that not more 
than two hundred pairs of albatrosses visited the island. They 

go away the beginning of July and are not again seen until 
iNovember. 

Molly-mawk 

The nest of this bird is smaller and higher than that of the 
albatross proper. Its shape is a little different, resembling a 
t^knder. They arave m the beginning of August, and leave in 
the end of March or commencement of April. The solitary cee 
is white, as in the case of the albatross, but smaller; it is in aU 
respects like a hen’s egg when eaten. The molly-mawk builds 
ordinarily in swampy places; but in Nightingale Island thev 
were found amongst the penguins, and in the middle of the 
tussock. They run some distance with expanded wings before 
rising, and in the tussock grass, I imagine, must make for the 
nearest open. The egg is laid in the commencement of October, 
and takes eight weeks to incubate; these birds are exceedingly 
tame, even when sitting. They feed their young until they are 
fat and able to take care of themselves, when the parents leave 
the young bird m the nest and go to sea. The offspring is after¬ 
wards driven by hunger to shift for itself. They utter a curious 
c jy> sna P thc ‘ r bea & recognising a mate in the air in 
the bird s scream, and commence bowing on their nests in a 
curious way. The difference between the male and female I 
don t know. No more than one egg is ever laid. 
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The Pieu 

This is the name given by the Tristan people to a large 
sea-bird, lead colour, about the size of a moUy-mawk. Its cry 
is very shrill, and different from that of any of the other birds 
Its habits are like those of the molly-mawk, but it builds in the 
cliffs and ledges of the precipices, choosing the spot most difficult 
of access for man. The nest is like that of the albatross. The 
egg, a single one, is white with a ring of red spots on the thicker 
end. The eye of this bird is half surrounded by a white semi¬ 
circle, giving it a savage appearance. It lands and leaves with 
the molly-mawk. Their number is small. 

Sca-hen 

This bird is always on the island. It generally lays two 
eggs in October, and the young are hatched in a month or five 
weeks. The nest is an ordinary nest on the ground. 

Petrel 

A blue petrel frequents the island, about the size of a pigeon. 
They land in immense numbers in the beginning of September, 
going afloat from day-dawn to sunset daily, and quitting the 
island in the first week in October. From this until the first 
days of November none are seen. On their return to the shore 
the female immediately lays a single egg in a hole in the ground. 
These holes are made by the birds scratching them out with 
their feet during their visit; the eggs are laid in them on the 
second visit. The holes are generally sufficiently deep to enable 
the bird to get quite out of sight, and at times they are even 
more than the length of a man’s arm from the surface. The 
young are hatched in the beginning of December. I fancy the 
parents take turns daily in sitting on the egg. The old birds 
remain on the island until the beginning of May, at which time 
the young are very fat and full-grown. The young begin to 
leave the last w r eek in May, and on the 28th they had 
all left the island. This bird has a strong smell, and even this 
is extended to the egg which has a peculiar flavour; in boiling, 
the white of the egg becomes cartilaginous, as with the 
albatross’s. We never ate the old birds; but the young birds, 
like all other young of sea-birds, we found good food. On 
landing, the males have furious fights for possession of the 
female, which sits quietly looking from its hole at the quarre , 
the successful bird at once becomes the favoured one. U 
similar peculiarity has been observed amongst seals.) The egg 
is quite wdiite; size of a duck’s egg, but longer. 
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Terns 

The red-legged tern is always about the island. In fine 
weather they arc absent for a day or two at times; but always 
return at the approach of heavy weather. They build their nest 
in holes on the cliff, and on small ledges in inaccessible places. 
They lay one egg only in January. At birth, and for some 
time, the young bird is quite different in appearance from the 
parents. It has black eyes and a black beak, and its body is 
black and white, or grey and white, speckled. The change of 
the colour of the parents is a gradual one. They are not in 
great numbers. Their egg is white with red spots all over it, 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg. They feed on “ sardines ” 
preferring the gold sort. In ordinary gales they may be seen 
searching for food, flying close to the crest of the breakers, 
outside the kelp. In heavy gales they remain on the beach, 
and only occasionally go afloat. Once, during a very heavy 
gale, they were unable to remain in their nests, and took shelter 
on the ground and around our hut. I have seen frequently one 
bird bring a fish in its mouth, and divide it with its mate on 
shore, although not during sitting time. The young bird is 
nourished on fish brought ashore whole. 

Noddy 

Called by the Tristans wood-pigeon. This bird comes ashore 
about the middle of September. In the middle of November the 
nest is built of sticks, leaves, etc., in the branches of the trees. 
One egg only is laid, and this is hatched in January. The young 
resemble the old. The egg is almost identical with that of the 
tern, both in size and colour, the red spots only a little larger. 
They bring fish ashore to their young. They leave the island 
in the latter half of April. They build all over the island. Their 
call is very like that of a crow. 

Night-birds (Petrels) 

Of these there are two sorts: the broad-billed petrel (Prion 
vittatus) and the narrow-billed bird. The broad-billed bird is 
about the same colour as the red-legged tcm. The broad-billed 
bird is larger, and prefers the tussock grass in which to burrow; 
whilst the narrow-billed is more frequently found in the wood. 
Many of them are found in the deserted nests of the petrels, and 
others scratch out deep holes extending some distance below the 
ground. They are always present on the island. The narrow- 
billed birds hatch their young in February (at least I have 
found young just hatched in this month). I have never seen 
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the young of the broad-billed |>etrcl, and I do not know the 
difference in the egg. Both lay only one egg. During the day 
these birds remain in their holes, and after dark come out, and 
arc found during the fust half of the night (lying about the 
bland; they then go to sea, and at dawn return to their holes. 
The broad-billed bird has a very plaintive cry, easily 
distinguished; the other has a loud twitter. The sea-hens arc 
their great enemies, and woe !>etide the unfortunate night-bird 
found out after daybreak. I do not know much of this bird's 
habits. The larger of Mr. Moseley's two specimens 1 have never 
found at Inaccessible Island. 

Thrush 

Is always on the island. 1 have always found only two eggs 
in their nest, although a man of the “ Challenger" found three 
young birds at Nightingale. They lay in the beginning of 
OcIoIkt, and the young arc hatched in thirteen or fourteen 
days. The egg is greenish, with dark-brown spots like that of a 
blackbird. These birds breed twice a year, and in the month 
of May (middle of winter) I found young birds in their nest, 
which arc found in the tussock grass, two or three feet from the 
ground. 

Canaries 

Build in January on the ground, in which month the young 
(generally two) are hatched. Their egg is exactly like that of a 
European canary. 

Blackbird 

I have never seen a nest, nor a young bird, nor an egg. I am 
almost sure they build under large stones. The birds I have 
seen were the size of a black chicken of two or three days old, 
and resembled it — black legs and a black bill, eyes ruby colour, 
beak slender and long; the head is very small. It has wings, 
but the long feathers are wanting. It runs along the ground 
like a partridge, and is found living on insects and seeds, etc., 
amongst the ferns and high grass, especially in and near woody 
places. I have seen two together, although not sure they were 
male and female; one was quite black and larger than the 
other, which had a few very small spots on the wing. It is only 
necessary to shout or make a noise near any of them to hear 
them cliirp, and they come nearer to ascertain the cause of the 
noise. They have an enemy in the tlirush. There arc a good 
many on the island, but I have not closely observed their habits. 
They arc very shy and easily hidden. 
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. iiiriccn varieties oi birds on Inaccessible Island. No reptiles 
lizards or snakes seen; the only four-footed animals K the 
pigs and goats. Of the former there were a large numbeV of 
the latter none (as I have written) now remain. ' 


Trees 

Only one sort. On the top of the island, in exposed places, it 
trawls along the ground; in sheltered spots it grows in an 
ordinary manner. It is always green. 
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Elkin, Dr. W. L. (astronomer), 187. 

Emmanuel, Abraham, 23 et seq., 82, 167. 

Emmanuel & Co., A., 23, 39. 

Emmanuel, Bernhard, 23, 174. 

Emmanuel, Elise, 23. 

Emmanuel, Fanny, 23. 

Emmanuel, Johanna, 23 et seq., 73, 79, 104, 146, 167, 172, 173, 
178, 193, 184, 195. 

Emmanuel, Julius, 23. 

Emmanuel, Louis, 23. 

Emmanuel, Nora, 23. 

Emmanuel, Otto, 23. 

Emmanuel, Pauline, 80, 81, 82, 167. 

Emmanuel, Siegmund, 23. 

Emmanuel, Thekla, 23. 

Emmanuel, Victor, 23, 174. 

Elms, 41. 


Fairbridge, Miss, 188. 

Fehrs, H. H., 184, 185. 
Fehrs, Heinrich H. J., 169. 
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Fehrs, Herman G., 169, 184, 185. 

Fehrs & StoltcnhofT (merchants), 190 195 
Finch (bird), 158. 

Fish Hock, 164. 

Fitzpatrick family, 183. 

Fleming, Miss, 188. 

Franco-German War (1870), 40 et seq. 
Frederick Karl of Prussia, Prince, 41, 42. 
Froschweilcr, 45. 

Fry, Captain, 56 et seq. 


Gallinula Nesoitis (water hen), 158. 

Gill, Sir David, 184, 187, 190. 

Gill, Lady Isabel, 184 et seq. 

Glass, Corporal, 67. 

Glass, Gordon, 97, 99. 

Glass, Mary, 65, 68 et seq. 

Glass, William, 63. 

Goats (island), 94 et seq., 109, 132, 133. 
“ Gnu ” (tug), 72. 

Gocrgei, General, 15. 

Gordon, General “Chinese”, 180. 
Gowson, Captain, 126. 

Gray, Mary Anne, 188. 

Green, William, 102, 140. 

Greenock, 54, 55, 56, 57. 

Griqualand West, 85. 

Gull (predatory), 158. 

Gypsies, 9, 10. 


Hamburg, 5. 

Hanover, 80, 81, 82. 

Hansa Hotel (Cape Town), 186. 

“ Hansel & Grctel ” (opera), 82. 
Hargreaves (James) and Co., 84. 

Hely-Hutchinson, Sir Walter, 194, 195. 
Hertz, Leopold, 174. 

Hertzog, Gen. J. B. M., 185. 

Hewat, Dr. John, 192. 

Hinrichscn, Captain, 32. 

“ Hiram Coffin ” (ship), 68, 69, 70. 

" Hirondelle ” (ship), 124, 128 et seq. 
Hirschvogel, Captain, 33, 34. 

Hoets, Mrs. 188. 
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Horne Templcr (Surveyor-General), 176, 191, 192. 
Humperdinck, Engelbert (composer), 82. 
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Inaccessible Island, 65, 68, 88 * !tq . passim, 165. 
“ Ingcrmanland ” (warship), /• 

Inglis & Macdougal, 3, 4. 

Irwin Mrs., 188. 

JfcS.d Cock ” (bird), 157, 158. 


lanisch. Governor H. R., 85. 

‘‘JaTa ” (ship), 87, 88, 89, 123, 133. 
java Beach, 133, 147, 148, 153. 
Joachim. Joseph (violinist), 81, 82. 

{SSTSfeltt M, .76, ,77. 190 
Juta, Jan Carel (bookseller), 169. 


Kamp’s Cafe, Cape Town. 188. 

Kimberley, 174. 

Kiwi (bird), 157. 

Klisscr, Mark, 165. 

“ Koenig von Preussen ” (ship), 54. 

Koopmans-De Wet, Mrs. Marie, 176, 181 ft scq. 
Kossuth, Louis, 15. 

Kremlin, 1. 

Krupps (armament works), 22. 


Lavarello (islander), 97, 98, 139, 140. 
Leblanc, Captain, 124, 125. 

Leconfield, Lady, 188. 

Le Sueur, Ryk, 169. 

Letterstedt, Jacob (brewer), 169. 
Leverman, Miss, 188. 

Lincoln, President, 181. 

Lipman, Arnold (hotelkeeper), 181. 
“L’Oiseau” (ship), 17. 

Longtree, Bert, 57, 58, 59, 61. 

Lopez, Francesco, 36, 37. 

Lorentz, Baron von, 185. 
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Maclear, Commander, 165. 

Macmahon, Marshal, 45. 

Mactavish (sailor), 58, 59, 60, 69. 

Madeira House, Cape Town, 188. 

Mainz, 43. 

Man ter, Captain, 87 et seq ., 100, 101. 
Mantcuffcl, Field-Marshal, 52. 

“ Mary Ann ” (ship), 25. 

Masham (Yorkshire), 1 et seq. 

Masonic Hotel, Cape Town, 165. 
Matches, 87, 91, 129, 130. 

Melville, S., 176. 

Mendel, Julius, 80. 

Metz, 45, 47, 48, 49. 

Middclburg (Cape Colony), 25, 179, 182. 
Middlemost, Mrs., 188. 

Moldau, Herbert, 45, 46. 

Mollymawk (bird), 199. 

Moltcno, John, 169. 

Montzen-Morcsnet, 16. 

Moore, W. E. (attorney), 195. 

Morel, Captain, 84, 103. 

Moscow, 1 et seq. 

Moseley, Professor H. N., 157, 158. 
Mosenthal, Adolf, 84. 

Moskwa River, 1, 6 et seq. 
Muenchen-Gladbach, 18, 22, 24, 83. 
Munchmayer, G. C., 192. 

Murison, Captain James, 72, 73. 

Murray, Dr. John, 159. 

Murray, Miss Lily, 188. 

Myburgh family, 183. 


Nares, Captain, 159, 160, 164. 

Nesocichla eremita (thrush), 158. 

Nesospiza acunhae (finch), 158. 

New Bedford, 68, 87. 

Night birds, 159, 201. 

Nightingale Island, 161. 

Noble, Professor R., 164, 165, 166. 

Noddy (bird), 201. 

41 Northam ” (ship), 85 et seq. 

“ Northfleet " (ship), 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 77. 
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Oates, Captain, 73. 

Observatory, Royal, Cape Town, 74, 75, 170, 171, ct seq., I 84 
ct seq., 187. 

Ogilvie, Mrs.. 188. 

Orange Free State, 26. 

Orleans, 50. 

Ossip (gipsy), 9, 10. 


Paraguay, 36, 37. 

Paris, 45, 47. 

Patcy, Vice-Admiral C. G. E., 85. 

Penguin (negro)» 34, 35, 36. 

Penguins, 120, 121, 122, 130, 157, 197, 198. 

Penguin eggs, 123 ct seq. 

Perkins, Sergius (junior), 9 ct seq. 

Perkins, Rev. Sergius, 8 , 14. 

Perkins, W. H., 19. 

PctchkofT, Count, 3 et seq. 

PctchkofT Privileged Textile and Woollen Mills and Dyeing Works 
15, 16. 

Petrels (birds), 200. 

Phoenix Park Murders, 179. 

Pickersgill, Margaret, 1 ct seq., 16 et seq., 50, 51, 73, 74. 

Pieu (bird), 200. 

Pigs (island), 95. 96, 110, 143, 148. 

Port Elizabeth, 180, 181, 182. 

Potatoes (crop), 107, 108, 114, 145, 149. 

Predatory Gull, 158. 

Prussian-Austrian War (1866), 27. 


“Quest” (ship), 158. 


“Rattlesnake”, H.M.S., 163. 

Reitz, Miss, 188. 

Repetto, George, 66 . 

Roer (French Departement), 19. 

Rogers, Joe, 69. 

Roos, Tielman, 185. 

Rosenthal, Albert, 25, 26, 80, 81, 82, 167, 170, 171, 177, 195. 
Rosenthal, Eric, 194. 

Rosenthal, Hedwig, 194. 
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• 

Rosen dial, Julius, 80, 81, 178 ct seq., 190 et seq. 
Rosendial, Pauline, 80, 81, 82, 167. 

Rosenthal, Richard, 80, 81, 170, 178, 190 et seq. 
Rosendial, Theodore, 174. 

Royal Alfred Hotel, Simonstown, 164. 

Royal Hotel, Cape Town, 179. 

Ruhr, 22. 


Saarbrucken, 45, 46. 

St. Helena, 84, 85, 86 . 

St. Petersburg, 1 , 5, 17. 

Schermbruckcr family, 183. 

Schrcibcr (Albrecht) and Co., 32, 33. 

Schroedcr, F., 186. 

Scousc (dish), 99. 

“Sea Cart” (boat), 112 et seq., 124. 

Sea Cart Beach, 132. 

Sea Hens, 200. 

Seamen’s Training School (Hamburg), 28 et seq. 

Searight, James (Cape Town), 84. 

Sea-weed Jelly, 116. 

Sauer (river), *14. 

Santiago (Chile), 174. 

Salt (island), 149. 

Sedgwick & Co., J., 166, 167, 170, 184, 185. 

Sedgwick, John, 166, 167. 

Shacklcton, Sir Ernest, 158. 

Shaw, Dr. John (headmaster), 182. 

“Sibir” (ship), 5. 

Simonstown, 162, 163, 164. 

“Six Months on Ascension ” (book), 184. 

Solomon, Saul, 166, 169. 

South African College, 166, 182. 

South Beach, 147, 148. 

South Hill, 94, 110. 

Spanier, Robert, 182. 

Spichcren, .45, 46. 

Spolandcr, A. and F. % 169. 

Steinmetz, General, 49. 

Stenhouse, Dr., 18. 

Stercorarius Antarcdcus (Predatory Gull), 158. 

StoltenhofT Beach, 100. 

StoltenhofT, Carl, 18, 32, 83. 

StoltenhofT, Engelbert, 1 et seq., 18 et seq., 40, 80, 82 et seq., 171. 
StoltenhofT, Frederick, 8 et seq., 23, 49 et seq., 88 , 195, passim. 
StoltenhofT, Gustav Adolph, 20 et seq., 23, 24, 25, 27, 32, 54 et seq. 
passim, 59. 60. 61, 88 ct seq., 89 to 155, 171, 191 ct seq. passim. 
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Stoltenhoff, Mrs Margaret, 1 el seq .. 16 el seq., 50, 51, 73, 74. 
StoltenholT, Mary, 192. 

StoltenhofT Dyeing Works, 22 el seq. 

Stoltenhoff Island, 161, 162. 

Stone, E. J. (astronomer), 75, 170, 172, 175. 

Suhm, Dr. von W.. 157, 158. 

Sulz-untcrm-Wald, 44. 

Supreme Court Building, Cape Town, 175. 

Surveyor-Generals Department, 175 cl seq. 

Swain, George, 97, 98, 100. 

“ Swiss Family Robinson ", 20. 


Taylor, Rev., 67. 

-Themis" (ship), 126, 127. 136, 140. 

Thiers, M„ 53. 

Thrushes (bird>), 202. 

Thionville, 47, 48. 49. 

Tobacco (stores), 148. 

Tontine Hotel (Greenock), 54. 

Trees (Inaccessible Island), 203. 

Tristan da Cunha, 62 et seq., 82, 85 cl seq., 97, 111, 126, 140, 165. 
Tyser, Staff Commander A. J. H.. 159. 


Union Steamship Co., 85, 168. 


Vanessa (butterfly), 157. 
Van Ryn Deep Mine. 190. 


Warren, Mrs., 188. 

Water hen, 158. 

Weissenburg, 44, 45. 

Wharton, Admiral Sir Wm. (Chief Hydrographer of the Navy), 187. 
Wiegman, Elise, 80, 81, 178. 

Wiener, Ludwig, 188. 

Wilhelm, I. (Kaiser), 41. 

11 Wilhelmina ” (ship), 33, 34, 37, 38. 

Witham, Miss, 188. 

Woerth, 45. 

Wyville-Thompson, Sir Charles, 156, 157, 160, 169. 
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